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the names of the tribes follow in a classicized transcription: 
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‘AA* V "Arāyšiy, the dialect of al- Arig (not a tribe, but 
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nTA* I Northern Turbaniy, the dialect of the northern 
Tarābīn (Tarabin) 

BaA* I Balawiy, the dialect of Baliy (or Biliy) (Balt) 

DA* IV Dwegriy, the dialect of the Dawagrah 
(Dawagira) 

BA* III Bayyādiy, the dialect of the Bayyādiyyah 
(Bayyadtya) 

AxA* III Axrasiy, the dialect of the Axārsah ( Axārisa) 

SaA* II Smē niy, the dialect of the Samā nah 
(Sama ina) 

‘AgA* II ‘Geliy, the dialect of the Agāylah ( Aqayila) 

MA* I Mas ūdiy, the dialect of the Masā īd (Masā īd) 

‘AyA* I "Ayyādiy, the dialect of the Ayaydah ( Ayayida) 

eSA* near III eastern Šargāwiy, the dialect of the eastern 


Šargiyya (a region in the eastern Nile Delta, 
not a tribe) 


HwA I Hwetiy, the dialect of the Hwētāt (Huwaytat) 

Hw] I Hwétiy, the dialect of the Hwetat (Huwaytat) in 
jordan 

AhA I Ahaywiy, the dialect of the Ahaywat ( Uhaywat) 

TyA I Tīhiy, the dialect of the Tayaha (Tayāhā) 

DbA I Dibriy, the dialect of the Dbur (Dubür) 

TAS I Turbāniy of Sadr, the dialect of the Tarābīn of 
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GrA I Garagriy, the dialect of the Garagrah 
(Garagira) 
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Badriy, the dialect of the Badarah (Badara or 
Badaray 

"Lēgiy, the dialect of the "Legat ( Ulaygāt) 
Hmediy, the dialect of the Hamadah (Hamada) 
Sālhiy, the dialect of the Sawalhah (Sawaliha) 
Garrāšiy, the dialect of the Garāršah (Qararisa) 
Gbāliy, the dialect of the Gbaliyyah (Gibālīya) 
Sa idiy, the dialect of the Awlad Sa id (Awlad 
Sa id) 

Hindiy, the dialect of the Hanādwah (a non- 
Bedouin family in Wadiy at-Tūr) (Hanādiwa) 
Tuwara Arabic: in collective reference to 

the dialects of the Gbaliyyah, Awlād Sa id, 
Sawālhah, Garāršah and Hamādah (Tawara) 
Mzeniy, the dialect of the Mzenah (Muzayna) 
Wasliy, the dialect of the Baniy Wasil (Banu 
Wasil) 


1 See remark ?? in Introduction I.d. 


PREFACE 


For too long our knowledge of the dialects of the central and southern Sinai 
had remained scanty, and many questions about the linguistic characteris- 
tics of these dialects remained unanswered, or at best guessed after. After 
completing A Grammar of Bedouin Dialects of the Northern Sinai Littoral 
(published in 2000) a logical next step was therefore to research the dialects 
of Bedouin tribes in the central and southern parts of Sinai as well. 

In 2002 I submitted a research proposal to the Netherlands Organisation 
for Scientific Research (in Dutch Nederlandse Organisatie voor Wetenschap- 
pelijk Onderzoek, abbreviated as N.W.O.) to undertake such investigations. 
In the following year N.W.O. graciously made funds available for the execu- 
tion of this linguistic research under their post-doctoral programme named 
VENI. The research proposal was submitted under the title The Bedouin 
Dialects of the Bedouin Tribes of Central and Southern Sinai; Testing and 
Adapting Models of Quantitative Comparison'. 

The Amsterdam Center for Language and Communication (abbreviated 
as A.C.L.C.) at the University of Amsterdam acted as host for my research 
and provided institutional support. Manfred Woidich again allowed me 
to profit from his extraordinary expertise in the field of Arabic linguistics 
and dialectology, as well as to be inspired by his thoughts on a variety of 
topics. I owe N.W.O., A.C.L.C. and Manfred Woidich my gratitude. 


To gather linguistic data I spent 8 periods of between 4 and 7 weeks in 
the area. I usually rented an apartment in Dahab for my stay. For always 
taking care of my local needs such as a reasonably priced apartment, for 
answering any questions local authorities might have about my activities, 
and for being a good friend, I wish to thank here ‘Aliy Mhammad al-Āyiš, 
who is the owner and general manager of Mirage Village in Dahab and who 
is himself a member of the Biyyādiyyah in the north of Sinai.’ In the course 
oftime, apart from being a superb host for his guests, which comes naturally 
to him, he has proven himself a true friend on numerous occasions. 

The person without whom my research and interpreting the results 
would have been impossible—and much less entertaining in any case—and 


* The dialect of the Biyyadiyyah was described in De Jong 2000:chapter III. 


XX PREFACE 


to whom I am at least equally grateful, is ‘Id Silim ‘Id 'Awdih al-Atraš, 
known by many as ‘Id at-Turbaniy.” He is a member of the Tarābīn of 
Ras Sadr (where he was born and raised) and he has travelled the desert 
since he was seven years old, when as a young boy he would accompany 
his father on trips to nearly every corner of the Sinai peninsula and into 
Jordan. His experience in desert travel made him eminently suitable to 
act as a guide and he could at the same time introduce me to members of 
the different tribes (he knows virtually every wadi and almost everyone 
living there). His gentle nature and sense of humor make him an ideal 
travelling companion, and these qualities combined with his loyalty have 
made him a good friend for life. Not only did he travel with me, he also 
made recordings for me in my absence, and sat with me—for weeks on 
end—behind my desk to make sure I could write it all out, word by word. 
He would also explain to me many details of Bedouin life in Sinai often 
not available in books. 

For his invaluable help in producing illustrations by means of various 
computer programs of the SPSS, processing of the data collected during the 
research for this study, and for his assistence in the interpretation of the 
outcomes of various calculated plotted maps, I owe my gratitude to Geer 
Hoppenbrouwers of Hogeschool Zuyd in the Netherlands (in the province 
of Limburg). In our at times very frequent e-mail contact, but also during 
our face-to-face meetings, he brought statistics to life, and showed me that 
it is far removed from the dullness that I had previously associated with 
this discipline. 

Finally, my gratitude is due to all the people who have contributed to 
this research as informants. Telling stories or speaking about daily activi- 
ties as subjects for my recordings, or answering questionnaires may not be 
everyone's favorite pastime, but my interviewees never gave me the feeling 
that I was overburdening them. I attribute this willingness to cooperate to 
the generosity of my 'victims' and at the same time often detected a sense 
of pride among them, that a westerner would come all the way from his 
homeland with the sole purpose of studying their speech. 


Any shortcomings still remaining in this study are of course my own. 


Amsterdam, 26 September 2010 


> Wd is of the Gsār clan, for a tribal genealogy of the Tarabin see Bailey 1991:290. 


INTRODUCTION 


I. GENERAL 


a. Central and Southern Sinai in Recent History 


Over the past twenty years the development of the tourist industry in the 
area has acquired such speed, that, as an arabist with a special interest in 
the dialects of Bedouin tribes, I could no longer sit idly by and watch these 
dialects slowly disappear. In less than two decades Šarm aš-Šēx and its sur- 
rounding areas on the southern tip of the peninsula has developed from a 
sleepy village of fishermen with only a few hotels from the times of Israeli 
occupation and catering for a few thousand visitors a year into a major 
attraction for literally hundreds and thousands of tourists from around 
the world, who go there for the favourable climate,’ water sports and for 
some of the world's most spectacular dive sites. This development started 
from Na'amah Bay, which lies some 5 kilometres more or less to the east 
of the village Sarm. After this bay had been filled with hotels, more hotels 
and tourist villages were constructed between Na'àmah Bay and Sarm, on 
the plateau between the village and the lighthouse, and farther east from 
the bay into the direction of the airport. Today there are more than 150 
hotels and resorts in the area and more are under construction. 

With the development of the tourist industry, thousands of mainland 
Egyptians flocked into the area to work in the newly built facilities, easily 
outnumbering the original inhabitants, most of whom are of the Mzenah 
tribe. The Bedouin themselves usually work in jobs like driving taxis, guid- 
ing tourists on desert safaris, etc. 

The numbers of members of Bedouin tribes in Sinai are not cer- 
tain. Since, to the best of my knowledge, official numbers of Bedouin 
inhabitants do not appear in state publications,” the numbers given here 
are estimates.? 


* Temperatures during the day vary from around (minimum) 18 or 19 degrees C. in win- 
ter to 40 degrees C. or more in summer, see www.holiday-weather.com (accessed 10-18- 
2010). 

> I have only seen total numbers of inhabitants published, which include ‘immigrants’ 
from the Egyptian mainland. 

3 Von Sarnowski 2004:388 estimates the number of Bedouin in South Sinai at 19,000— 
27,000. EEAA 2003:3 based on the population census of 1996 estimates the number of 
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b. Cultural Background 


The central part of Sinai, on the Tīh plateau, is inhabited mainly by tribes 
who speak a group I dialect-type (see De Jong 2000:Chapter I). Tribes 
inhabiting the lower coastal areas on the Gulf of 'Aqaba and the Gulf of 
Suez are also speakers of this dialect-type. The higher mountains towards 
the south are inhabited by tribes who are often collectively referred to as 
Tawara (or Tuwara). Most of these tribes immigrated at different times in 
history coming from the Arabian Peninsula or (via) Palestine and (today's) 
Jordan. Of some of these tribes in Sinai today, relatives can still be found 
in the northern part of the Hiģāz, across the Gulf of Aqaba, in present-day 
Saudi Arabia. Other tribes arrived in Sinai via the mainland of Egypt. 

Like the Bedouin in northern Sinai, Bedouin in the centre and south 
of Sinai are culturally much more part of the larger area known as Arabia 
Petraea than of Egypt, to which Sinai belongs in a political and adminis- 
trative sense, and as G.W. Murray (1935:256-257) remarks, “among them- 
selves, they can distinguish each tribe and subtribe by their looks and 
dialects.. .”.4 


c. Present-day Distribution of Bedouin Tribes in Central and Southern 
Sinai and Surrounding Regions 


With an approximate north-south length of 380 kilometres and and east- 
west width of about 210 kilometres, the surface area of Sinai is some 61,000 
square kilometres. 

The majority of Sinai's inhabitants (the total was estimated at 360,000 
in 2007) are found along the Mediterranean coast in the north, who live 
more or less along the main road al-Gantarah (on the Suez Canal in the 
west)—Rafah (on the border with the Gaza Strip in the east). Of this total, 
more than one third today live in North Sinai's capital city al-‘Anis. 

Bailey 1985:23 and 2009:xvi show maps of the distribution of tribal con- 
federations in Sinai in the early twentieth century. Interestingly, some 


Bedouin in the Governorate of South Sinai to be in the range of 20,000 to 24,000 and their 
number is projected to reach 53,800 souls by the year 2017 (ibid.:6). 

* For other general remarks on the cultural background of Sinai Bedouin, see also De 
Jong 2000:3-4. 

5 Some 300,000 in the north, 60,000 in the south. Numbers are quoted from the Execu- 
tive Summary and Recommendations in Egypt's Sinai Question, Middle East./North Africa 
Report N°61 of 30 January 2007, International Crisis Group, see www.crisisgroup.org 
(accessed 10-18-2010). 
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tribes? in present-day Saudi Arabia just across the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and 
in Jordan are also indicated on these maps (these are also included in 
the map below): in the far north of the Hiģāz and in the south of Jor- 
dan we find Hwetat (on Bailey's map spelled as Huwaytat), with to their 
south (just east of the Tīrān islands in the mouth of the Gulf of 'Aqabah) 
the Masāīd and (a little farther to the southeast, along the Arabian Pen- 
insula's west coast) Bili. These tribes are also found in Sinai today: the 
Masāīd live in and around the village of Gilbanah in the northwest, Bili 
(transcribed as Baliy on the map below) are found not far south from the 
main road al-Gantarah—al-‘Ari8, in an area named Garīf al-Gizlān near 
ar-Rawdah in the central northeast, and the Hwētāt live in the areas as 
indicated on the map below. 

On the map below I have also indicated the presence of three (sub-) 
tribal collectives not indicated on the map in Bailey: the Garagrah, whom 
I interviewed in the area near Wadiy as-Sig named al-Malbad, the Dbūr, 
whom I found residing not far south from the road leading trhough the 
Mitla pass to Naxl,’ approximately forty kilometres to the west of Nixl, 
and also the Malālhah, who live near the border with Israel in the north- 
east of Sinai. Another name not indicated on Bailey's map is that of the 
Hanadwah, who are actually a family said to be of non-Bedouin origin? 
living in Wadiy at-Tūr inside the territory of the Awlād Saīd. 


d. Remarks on the Arrival of Bedouin Tribes in Central and Southern Sinai 
and some Remarks on their History 


Most of the tribes of Sinai came to the area between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth centuries? The history reported for the Gbaliyyah is undoubt- 
edly one of the most sensational of the tribes in Sinai: one hundred men 
with their wives and children are said to have been recruited in 530 CE 


ê The different communities are referred to here as ‘tribes’, although I am aware that 
in some cases ‘tribal confederation’, ‘sub-confederation’, 'sub-tribe' or ‘clan’ would be more 
appropriate terms. 

7 My Turbaniy informant Eid told me that the name for the Mitla pass is actually 
derived from Umm Itlah "(the region) with the tamarisk tree". Bailey (1991:344) gives the 
same etymology. 

The town of Naxl in central Sinai is referred to among Sinai Bedouin as Nixl. 

* Literally their name means "Indians, i.e. (originally) from India", but this could not 
be verified. 

? The dating is in this paragraph is quoted predominantly from Bailey 1985. 

^ The quote in Bailey 1985:26 of the German geographer Carl Ritter is another example 
of a sensational claim: the ‘Azazmah are claimed to be the “aboriginal inhabitants" of the 
Negev. 
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in the land of the Wallachians" (another document mentions Byzantium 
(ar-Rūm) and Egypt) by the Emperor Justinian I (c. 482—565 CE) in the 
pre-islamic period to serve and protect St. Catherine's Monastery together 
with one hundred men with their wives and children who were sent to 
Sinai from Egypt. After about one thousand years almost the whole tribe 
had converted to islam. They remained, however, in the service of the 
Monastery.” 

The estimated times of arrival of Bedouin tribes in central and southern 
Sinai appearing in this study are (as reported in Bailey 1985;* tribal names 
are given in my own transcription;" in notes some details of their origins, 
histories, etc. will be given): 


Tribe Estimated time of arrival 
Gbaliyyah*, Hamādah** pre-islamic period 
Badarah**, Tayāha**, Baniy Wasil'5 10th (perhaps earlier) through 13th c. 
Sawālhah**, Awlād Saīd*”, 

"Awārmah"*, ‘Legat*® 14th c. 
Tarabin*®, Garāršah*" 16th c. 
Hwetat*", Mzénah*” 17th c. (at the latest) 


* For further information on the Gbāliyyah, see also at-Tayyib 1993:621-622 and 639- 
640 and Maiberger 1984:139-149. For an extensive account of their origins, history and 
present, Hobbs 1995 (especially 139-174) is recommended. 

** For more background information on the history and origin of the Hamadah, see also 
at-Tayyib 1993:620. They are today a small tribe who are involved in mining activities in 
their mineral-rich area east of Abuw Znémah, like in Wādiy as-Sahaw.* (see also remarks 
under *5). Sugayr 1916307 writes that before the arrival of the Sawalhah they were in con- 
trol of the region. After the Sawalhah had arrived, the "Legat became their protectors. 


" [n present-day Romania the larger region around Bucharest, between the Transylva- 
nian Alps and the Danube river. 

2 See Bailey 1985:33-35. Maiberger 1984:147-148 quotes Johann Ludwig Burckhardt 
writing that until well into the eighteenth century a few Gbiliy families had remained 
Christians. 

5 See however Stewart 1991, where caution with regard to Bailey's conclusions is 
advised. 

^ For dates of arrival of tribes in northern Sinai, see Bailey 1985 and De Jong 2000:14— 
15. For more information on the tribes of the central and south of Sinai, see also Suqayr 
1916:106-120. 

5 At-Tayyib 1997:290 lists them as one of the oldest tribes present in Sinai today. See 
also Šugayr 1916:107, where also the presence of at-Tabanah, as the original inhabitants of 
the ‘garden of Féran’, and al-Mawatrah is reported, and who in a distant past have their 
roots in the Hamadah. I have not heard the names of these former two groups mentioned 
during the research for this study. 
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*5 At-Tayyib 1993:620 actually spells their name as al-Badārā ((¢ ols, with final ‘alif 
magsūrah, but it is spelled as 9 ANY in Sugayr 1916:107). They are a very small tribe, who 
are reported to have moved from their earlier abode on Gabal "I&mah (on the central Tih 
plateau), where they lived together with (and were allies of) the Tayāha. When they fell 
out with the Tayāha, they allied with the Safaybah (a sub-tribe of the Ahaywāt)." Šugayr 
(ibid.) suggests that perhaps the name * Iģmah is derived from the word (from the same 
root -$-m) describing their speech as “improper Arabic": lugah a ģamīyah. 

*4 The Tayāha are a relatively large tribe. At-Tayyib 1993:566 reports that they came to 
Sinai with the Banü Hilāl (of 'Adnānī origin)" and that they were among the first tribes to 
‘settle’ on the Tih plateau. After the Tarābīn had arrived there, several wars were fought 
over control of the land. Sawarkah, Biliy, Rmēlāt, Sama‘nah are mentioned as allies of 
the Tayāha in these wars. For some time they were also allied with the Hwētāt against 
the Sawarkah. For further details on their history, presence in other countries etc., see 
ibid.:565—570 and also at-Tayyib 1997:227—233. 

*5 They are reported, also in at-Tayyib (see 1993:622 and 1997:292),* to be one of the old- 
est tribes in Sinai. They are said there to have fought numerous wars against the Hamadah 
over territory and that both tribes severely weakened each other in the process. After these 
wars they agreed on a division of the land to the north and south of Wadiy Fērān, which 
was then later largely occupied by (the various sub-divisions of) the Sawālhah. 

G.W. Murray 1935:243 writes that the original inhabitants of southern Sinai "are said to 
have been Beni Suleiman, and the Hamada and the Beni Wasil [in my own transcription: 
Baniy Slēmān, Hamadah and Baniy Wasil]. Not long after the Arab conquest of Egypt, the 
Sawalha and the ‘Aleiqat [in my own transcription: Sawalhah and ‘Légat] were living in 
Shargiya [...], from which they regularly raided south Sinai to carry off the dates of Feiran 
or to graze their camels wherever there had been rain. One year, these two tribes migrated 
en masse into the peninsula where they succeeded in conquering the Beni Suleiman and 
the rest, some of whom fled while others were absorbed into the conquerors [...] [T]he 
two tribes quarrelled and victory was inclining towards the Sawalha when there arrived 
from Arabia seven tents of the Muzeina [in my own transcription: Mzénah], the remnant 
of a noble tribe flying from the results of a blood feud. These asked permission of the 
Sawalha to share their grazing. But this the Sawalha refused, unless the Muzeina paid them 
tribute. So the proud Muzeina went off to join the ‘Aleiqat and both tribes together over- 
came the Sawalha in a battle fought in the Watia Pass [in my own transcription: Watyah. 
The pass is located at appr. 28.41.40 North and 33.58.53 East, see Google Earth] on the main 
road to the Monastery. A sensible compromise then took place by which the three tribes 
divided the peninsula among them." 

*5 In the map below I have indicated the Sawālhah as a separate entity positioned in 
the area where Bailey 1985:23 indicated the presence of the ‘Awarmah. I have not met 
people who claimed to be members of the ‘Awarmah” (see also the quote from G.W. Mur- 
ray 1935 in the previous remark). 


© At-Tayyib 1993:620 adds a footnote reporting that some Ahaywat claim that the 
Badarah are originally of Ahaywiy origin. See also At-Tayyib 1997:290-291. Today they are 
found in ar-Ramlah near Gabal Hmayyir, which is part of the ‘Dividing Valleys’ between 
the Tih Plateau and the Sinai Massif, see Greenwood 1997:27 (figure 3-I), The geomorphic 
regions of Sinai. 

7 The Banü Hilāl were led by their legendary commander 'Amr ibn al-'As when they 
conquered Egypt in the seventh century CE. 

5 Their origin is reported to be Qahtaniy, through Gudam and Banü ‘Uqbah. 

9 At-Tayyib 1993:642 actually mentions the ‘Awarmah as one of the four sub-tribes of 
the Sawālhah: al-‘Awarimah, al-Mahasinah, ar-Radawinah and an-Nawasirah (in my tran- 
scription: "Awārmah, Mahasnah, Radawnah and Nawasrah). For the history and origin 
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*7 At-Tayyib 1993:681-682 (see also 1997:360—367) relates a story describing how the 
Awlad Sa'id joined the tribe of Sawālhah during their days in the Hiģāz, after which they 
came to Sinai together. In ibid. it is also reported that a branch (named Awlād Sayf) of the 
Awlad Sa'id are originally Masa‘id. 

** For a short history of the origin, present location(s) and activities of the "Legat in 
Sinai,” see also at-Tayyib 1993:701-711 and 1997:475—489. At-Tayyib (1993:710 and 1997:487) 
however quotes Ahmad Lutfi as-Sayyid in his book gabā il al- arab fi misr on the date of 
arrival of the Lēgāt in Sinai as being in the tenth century Hiģrah (i.e. appr. in the sixteenth 
century CE) (see also quote from G.W. Murray 1935 in remark *5 above). 

*9 The large tribe of at-Tarabin” in earlier times occupied land in central Sinai, but 
later, in the eighteenth century, expanded and moved into different directions at the 
expense of other tribes claiming their territories for themselves.” 

* The Garāršah are said to be a section of the Sawalhah (see Bailey 1985:33; I have 
heard the same from my own informants). 

Bailey (1985:28-29) reports that the 'Awarmah, Awlad Sa'id and Garāršah are ‘jointly 
known as the Sawalhah'.** 

Bailey (1985:33) also reports a war that took place around 1600 between the Sawālhah 
and Legat. 

*" The Hwētāt in Sinai are only a small group,” but large numbers of the Hwetat live 
as an amalgam of sub-tribes or clans of various origins in southern Jordan and the far 
northwestern region of Saudi Arabia just south of the border with Jordan. According to 
Von Oppenheim, they occupy a special place among the Bedouin tribes in terms of gene- 
alogy. They are said to be offspring of an Egyptian man Huwayt, who traveled to ‘Aqabah 
where he fell ill. He was then given shelter by a member of the Baniy "Atiyyah (who are 
still also today found in Jordan). When Huwayt had recovered from his illness, he stayed 
in ‘Aqabah, and managed to guile the Baniy "Atiyyah out of their profitable business of 


of the Sawalhah see at-Tayyib 1993:623—644. See also Maiberger 1984141 (paraphrased:), 
where he mentions the ‘Awareme (who are said to be the sub-section of the Sawalhah 
who originally conquered the area), the Oarāreše (Garāršah in my transcription) (who—as 
owners of the best palm orchards in Wādiy Féran—were the richest among the other- 
wise destitute Tawara), and the Awlād Sa'id as sub-sections of the Sawalhah. The name 
Sawalhah derives from the prophet (an-nabiy) Salih, from whom they claim descent. 
Together with the Lēgāt the Sawalhah secured an income (in the form of bread paid by 
the monks) as ‘Protectors’ of pelgrims en route from Cairo to the monastery. 

^ They are for instance reported to be allies of the Mzénah and Hamadah and to have 
been in territorial disputes with the Sawalhah. 

? Their name Tarābīn is said to derive from their place of origin Wadiy at-Tarabah or 
the town of that name, located to the northwest of at-Taif in present day Saudi Arabia. 
Today sections of this tribe are also present in the Gaza area and the Negev Desert, see 
also at-Tayyib 1993:554-564. 

Stewart 19913106 also mentions that the Tarabin were part of the Baniy "Atiyya. 

? Bailey 1985:25 reports that they moved into ‘Ayyadiy territory to their west (now 
Tarābīn of Ras Sadr), the Mzenah to their south (now Tarabin of Nwēbi') and Whaydat, 
Gbārāt (now found to the north of Gaza) and Rmēlāt (in my own transcription) to their 
north (now northern Tarābīn). In turn, they had their “own place in drought-ridden cen- 
tral Sinai taken over by the Ahaywat, although not by conquest", see ibid. For more on the 
Tarābīn see also at-Tayyib 1993:554-570 and at-Tayyib 1997:210—226. 

*: I have treated them as separate entities, in conformity with how informants them- 
selves defined their affiliations. 

24 See Von Oppenheim 1943:154-155. 

*5 See Von Oppenheim 1943:291. 
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protecting grain transports from Syria to pilgrimage stations. Only part of them became 
nomadic, and only at a later point in history.” 

* The Mzenah are reported (see Bailey 1985:33) to be originally of ‘Adnani (northern 
Arabian tribes) origin, but they later (between the 14th and 16th centuries) joined the 
Qahtani (southern Arabian) Harb. For a description of their origins, history, presence in 
Sinai and other locations, see also at-Tayyib 1993:687—700 and 1997:368—474. (See also the 
quote from G.W. Murray 1935 in remark *5 above). 


e. Professional Activities of Bedouin in Central Southern Sinai Today 


Many of the Bedouin who live near or on the coast of the Gulf of 'Aqabah 
make a living in the tourist industry. The focal point of this industry is Šarm 
aš-Šayx, where hundreds of thousands of tourists come for sunshine and 
diving, every year generating billions of dollars of income for the Egyptian 
economy. Most of this money is, however, earned by mainland Egyptians 
and relatively very little trickles down to the local Bedouin population. 
Bedouin work mainly as taxi drivers, desert safari guides, and run small 
businesses like rental shops for diving equipment, cafeterias and small 
restaurants or sell souvenirs and camel rides. Only few Bedouin have seen 
opportunities to start their own hotel businesses or larger transport com- 
panies for tourists." 

About an hour's drive from the airport of Šarm aš-Šayx, Dahab also 
takes its share of tourism revenues, albeit a mere fraction of the money 
made in Šarm. Farther to the north in Nwébi', which is about a two hours' 
drive from Šarm airport, and along the coast stretching towards Tāba, 
much money has been invested to develop the tourism industry by (again 
predominantly) mainland Egyptians, but ever since the second intifādah** 
many of the tourists from or via Israel that would come to this area have 
stayed away.” The result is a coastal area filled with half-finished concrete 
constructions, lying untouched while investors wait for better times. Only 
a limited number of hotels and a handful of holiday camps run by local 
Bedouin are open for the few tourists who do come. 


°° For a description and list of sub-sections of the Hwētāt in Jordan and mainland 
Egypt, see Von Oppenheim 1943:291-308. For more information on their background and 
history, see Maulvi Al-Haq, Al-Huwaytat in: Encyclopaedic ethnography of Middle-East 
and Central Asia (Vol. 1):287—289. 

27 Most of the larger tourism businesses are controlled by mainland Egyptians. 

2 The second intifādah started at the al^Aqsa mosque in late September 2000. 

? As part ofthe Camp David Accords, Israelis (and other tourists entering from Israel at 
Tāba) are allowed to travel into Sinai and visit the east coast of Sinai and its towns (includ- 
ing Šarm aš-Šayx and St Catherine's Monastery) on a 14-day permit available at the border. 
Israeli authorities (the Counter Terrorism Division) have however issued warnings to their 
citizens not to travel to Sinai due to the threat of terrorist attacks. 
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On the coast of the Gulf of Suez more tourist facilities are being devel- 
oped. The focal point for this business in this area is Rās Sadr (the name 
of the town is usually spelled ‘Ras Sudr' on road signs) and the coast to its 
south. These facilities mainly cater for holiday makers from Cairo, Ras Sadr 
being only a two and a half to three hours' drive away from the capital. 

Other sources of income for Bedouin include fishing, herding small 
cattle, some modest crop farming in a karm,” transporting fresh water 
from the mountains to hotels and also smuggling." Nowadays members 
of Bedouin tribes also find employment in development projects like the 
large scale South Sinai Regional Development Programme (SSRDP), which 
is funded by the European Union.” 


f. Research Questions and Purpose of this Study 


The volume in hand is the second on Bedouin dialects in Sinai after the 
first volume, which is on the Bedouin dialects of the northern Sinai lit- 
toral. The primary aim of this study is to give a synchronic description of 
the Bedouin dialects of central and southern Sinai and thus to complete 
the description of the Bedouin dialects of the Sinai Desert. 

This study is also aimed at testing the hypothesis that dialect-typologi- 
cal group of Northwestern Arabic dialects, as proposed by Palva 1991, con- 
tinues farther south into Sinai, and to investigate the type of differences 


3” Lack of fresh water is one of the main problems in Sinai (in 2005 southern Sinai had 
been without any significant rainfall for fifteen years). Several kinds of fruits and veg- 
etables are grown, as well as poppies and marihuana (in more isolated places) for the 
production of drugs. These crops are grown on ground water (delivered by means of drip 
irrigation), but due to the lack of rain and the large quantities which have already been 
trucked to Šarm aš-Šayx for the tourist industry, the ground water has already run out in 
several places. In some areas rain-fed agriculture is sometimes possible in sdūd (sg. sidd 
"dam"). See also fn 129, p. 104. 

? This is said to include drugs (I was told that in January 2008 1 kilo of marihuana cost 
LE 50.-, 1 wigiyyah (about 6 or 7 in a kilo) of opium LE 450.-, both locally grown in the cen- 
tral areas, and a kilo of heroine LE 70,000.-), and even women, who come on charter flights 
to Sarm (many from Russia and the Ukraine) to work in prostitution in Israel. Smuggling 
of fire arms and explosives is also said to take place. 

* A total of 64 million Euros has been allotted to this project by the European Union. 
For more information, see webpage http://www.eu-ssrdp.org/ (accessed 10-18-2010). 

33 There are publications, however, which partially fill this gap: Nishio 1992 gives a basic 
vocabulary of the speech of the Gbāliyyah, Stewart 1990 is a very valuable collection of 
texts (in transcription, and with translation in Stewart 1988) on customary law recorded 
mainly among the Ahaywat, but also some of the other tribes. Stewart 1987 gives some 
texts and provides a sketch of the dialect of the Ahaywat. Material presented by Stewart 
was incorporated into De Jong 2000. Material presented by Nishio will be referred to in 
descriptive chapter I below. 
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which exist between the NWA dialects in this area. A similar related gues- 
tion is how far the Negev-type (the dialect of the Dullām) can be con- 
cluded to stretch into Sinai.* 

In northern Sinai a continuum of dialects with an east-west dimension 
was identified as constituting the transition of a largely Bedouin dialect- 
type (that of the Negev spoken by the Dullam as described in Blanc 1970, 
or the group I-type as described in De Jong 2000) towards the much more 
sedentary type as spoken in the eastern part of the Nile Delta, such as 
described in Abul Fadl 1961, Woidich 1979 and 1980 and in Behnstedt and 
Woidich 1985).55 The sedentary characteristics of the western dialects in 
the north, in particular those of group III (i.e. BA and AxA), are very likely 
to be due to dialect contact with sedentary dialects of the eastern Delta. 

Another question to be investigated in this study is therefore whether 
similar sedentary influences can be traced in the dialects of the central 
and southern Sinai, which are geographically so much farther removed 
from sedentary dialects spoken on the Egyptian mainland than the dia- 
lects of group III. 

In De Jong 2000:283 the pronominal suffixes -"4 for the 2nd p. sg. mas- 
culine and -4 for the sg. fem. found in group II of the north were surmised 
to be a feature more typical of southern Sinai dialects. Another question 
is therefore whether this is indeed the case, and if so, how widespread 
this feature is. 


A secondary purpose of this study is to apply the 'step' method introduced 
in De Jong 2000:614—621 to the dialects of central and southern Sinai and 
compare these to results of comparisons of the same dialects with the 
help of techniques of multi-dimensional scaling and clustering by generat- 
ing a dendrogram. 


IIl. FIELDWORK METHODOLOGY 


a. Infrastructural Arrangements 


As a 'base' to work from for my field research I had chosen the small town 
of Dahab, situated on the east coast of Sinai and more or less half way 
between Šarm aš-Šayx and Nwébi‘. The advantage of this town is that it 


34 This question was already posed in Blanc 1970:2. 
35 See De Jong 2000:621-627. 
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was within reasonable travelling distance from the locations I wanted to 
visit for my recordings, while at the same time I was able to more or less 
‘mix in’ with the numbers of tourists who come to spend a holiday in 
Dahab. On most of my visits I used a rented car from Cairo, while for 
recordings 'off the beaten track” I would sometimes rent a Toyota pick 
up truck, which handled remarkably well in sandy conditions. On other 
occasions I was able to bring a 4 X 4 vehicle (a Mitsubishi Pajero). With 
this vehicle I could visit Badārah in the area of ar-Ramlah and Legat and 
Hamadah in other hard-to-access areas in the central western parts of 
southern Sinai. 

In Dahab I would rent an apartment with a desk, where I could write 
out my recordings with my guide and main informant Eid and where I 
would also occasionally conduct recording sessions with informants.* 

Recordings were made with digital recorders (2 Apple iPods and an 
Archos recorder)? in MP-3 or WAVE format. To make sure speech was 
recorded properly, I always used extra cassette recorders making simulta- 
neous recordings.? The advantages of digital recordings are many: almost 
instant copies on computer become possible (without loss of sound qual- 
ity), no wear and tear of audio tapes, and the recorders were easy to 
recharge with special cigarette lighter adaptors in a car. Other advantages 
are that recording of a speaker would not have to be interrupted to flip or 
change an audio tape, so that the speaker would be less actively reminded 
of the fact that he was being recorded. At 'home' in Dahab I would usually 
burn copies of these recordings on CD, and work with these copies on CD 
players (with extra battery powered Sony speakers) to write the texts out 
on my computer with the help of my friend Eid. The computer I used was 
an Apple G4, on which I had installed the necessary fonts for transcription 
and which were created by Manfred Woidich. 

After my experiences with chances for permission for my research 
in northern Sinai, I had decided not to apply for official permission to 


36 At the time of my field trips the town of Nwebi* had almost no tourists, and my 
chances to keep a low profile would have been much slimmer, while the town of Sarm 
aš-Šayx was too heavily infested with security personnel (the town regularly hosts inter- 
national conferences and summit meetings) to remain relatively unnoticed. 

37 Most of the recordings were however conducted in situ. 

$ These were about the size of a pack of cigarettes. 

39 Although the sound quality was excellent when set to the maximum sampling rate, 
the Archos recorder I used (with an external Soundman ‘Kopfmikrofon’) was quite difficult 
to operate, especially in conditions without light. After pressing the wrong invisible but- 
ton, this could result in loss of the recording. The iPods were much easier to handle with 
a Griffin iTalk click-on microphone. 
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conduct my research in the centre and south, but to simply maintain 
as low a profile as possible. To remain friends with military or security 
personnel manning road blocks, a pack of cigarettes, or a bottle of water 
could work miracles.* 


b. Selecting Targets for Field Research 


During the research needed for this study the same assumption was made 
as for the previous research in northern Sinai: that the dialect of members 
of the same tribal collective will not be substantially different in different 
locations within the same dirah (or ‘tribal area’). At the same time, some 
differences did show up in places inside the same dirah. 

An example of such differences showing up among speakers of the 
same tribal collective is the treatment of 'original anaptyctics' in initial 
position in the suffixed preposition m(i)' “with” (see *5 in chapter I, 3.1.16.) 
in different areas inside the dirah of the Gbaliyyah; speakers of Gbaliy 
who live near the monastery tend to say e.g. for “with him” im'üh (where 
i is an anaptyctic vowel), while speakers of Gbaliy in Mrēr (in Wādiy 
aš-Šēx) will more regularly stress the anaptyctic as in (m'uh (which leads 
to the conclusion that the morphophonemic base of the in the latter case 
is actually |im'|). Another example are the genitive exponents in use for 
‘indirect annexation’ among speakers of the Mzenah. Speakers of Mzeniy 
living in Dahab and near to the coast will generally use šuġl, while speak- 
ers of Mzeniy living more inland will more regularly use hagg (see chap- 
ter II, 3.1.3.). When such differences did show up among speakers of the 
same tribal collective, separate mention of this is made in the descriptive 
chapters. 


To select the tribal communities to be approached for this study, I made 
an inventarisation based on the map in Bailey 1991 (also in Bailey 2009). 
I would then go out to the tribal areas where these collectives were to 
be found, and would try to conduct interviews with speakers after hav- 
ing been introduced to them by my guide and travelling companion 
Eid al-Atraš.* In the course of my research I would sometimes also hear 


^ [f one passes through a road block three times a week, every time claiming a differ- 
ent purpose of the journey, such as Gabal al-Banāt, St. Catherine's Monastery, the Blue 
Desert, or some other local attraction, one sometimes has to prop up one's credibility 
with a little present. 

^ The method of selecting informants, topics discussed during interviews, some of the 
difficulties associated with field research and the general methodological approach are 
described in De Jong 2000:20—21 and 23-30. 
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names mentioned of tribal collectives not indicated (or known by another 
name) on the map in Bailey 1991, I would then go to the dirahs of these 
collectives to conduct interviews with speakers there as well. I would not 
attempt to subsume such collectives under a larger collective (like the 
Dbūr, of whom it is reported that they are a sub-section of the Hwētāt, 
or the Badarah, of whom it is said that they are originally Ahaywat, or in 
any case lived in close contact with a sub-section of the Ahaywāt for a 
considerable length of time), but I would simply accept the way speakers 
identified themselves, at face value, so to speak.* 

I did however take note of the remarks I had heard about the origins 
of such smaller collectives, and at a later stage compared the typological 
position of such a sub-group with that of their original (usually) larger 
tribal collective with the help of Multi-Dimensional Scaling plots. Not sur- 
prisingly perhaps, such collectives show up relatively near each other in 
such Multi-Dimensional Scaling plots (see in the appendix below, where 
DbA is plotted in the immediate vicinity of HwA and BdA shows up very 
near AhA), which means that such tribal collectives show relatively few 
differences in a linguistic sense (for other remarks made by informants, 
see Conclusions, IV. e.). 


c. Selecting Informants 


Informants for interviews were—like so often in Arabic dialect research— 
selected on the basis of practical considerations: those who were prepared 
and able to be interviewed were invited to cooperate. Due to the con- 
servative nature of Bedouin society, interviewing women was often not 
possible. Like in other areas of Sinai, women spend most of their time 
inside their homes or at a younger age herding goats and sheep. In towns 
like Dahab and Nwebi‘ younger girls can often be seen trying to sell 
locally produced souvenir trinkets like bracelets, purses, etc. to tourists. 
Approaching a woman who is alone—e.g. when she is out herding goats 
and sheep in the desert, or shopping in town—is regarded as extremely 
bad manners and is for Bedouin themselves even punishable under cus- 
tomary law (3 all ghal in Arabic). 

There were a few exceptions: of the Tayāha I interviewed an elderly 
lady. This was possible because my guide and main informant Eid (‘Id) 
knew her personally, as he had spent time in prison with her son for more 


* After all, if speakers do not identify themselves as belonging to a certain larger (or 
smaller) tribal group, or another group altogether, who am I to suggest that they should? 
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than a year. I have also often spoken to the mother of my main infor- 
mant Eid, a Turbaniyyih of appr. 65 years old. 


Below the persons who were more or less formally interviewed during 
this research * (their ages at times of recording follow in brackets) are 
listed. These interviewees are referred to by their first names only: 


Group I 


Tarābīn Nwēbi' Šēx "Šēš (47) (Nwēbi') + several Turbāniy visitors from 
around Nwēbi' and Wadiy Watir in his mag‘ad. The abbreviation used 
here to refer to their dialect is TAN. 


Tarābīn Ras Sadr ‘Id (33) (Ras Sadr) (+ 4 or 5 of his friends of appr. the 
same age in Ras Sadr/Abuw Swayrah, his mother, appr. 60). The abbrevia- 
tion used here to refer to their dialect is TAS. 


Garagrah Talal (29) (born al-Bāģah/Wādiy as-Sig); Swélim (35) (born in 
Ras asSig); Gamal (appr. 32) (born in Wādiy as-Sig); Mhammad (appr. 32) 
(born in Wadiy as-Sig); Silmiy (53) (born in al-Malbad/Wādiy as-Sig). The 
abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is GrA. 


Tayāha Mhammad (34) (recorded in Abuw Swayrah); Slēm (49) (Ras 
aš-Šētān, from Ras ‘Béd appr. 105 km south of al-"Arīš); Amm Xidr (appr. 
65) (recorded near (northeast of) at-Tarfa;^); Xidr (32) (northeast of 
at-Tarfa). The abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is TyA. 


+ Many Bedouin men have spent time in prisons, often even without official charges. 

^ "More or less formally" should be interpreted to mean that I conducted recording 
sessions with them. Often enough though, I met people during my travels with whom I 
chatted and on whose speech I would then later—immediately after the conversation— 
take notes if I was certain to which tribal groups they belonged, e.g. several Mzenah in 
‘Ayn Hudrah, a couple of Hwētāt on the main road through the Mitla pass, Hamadah on 
the way from the Gabal Hmayyir area to Wadiy Lihyān, several Lēgāt near the area where 
I had interviewed Badarah (in the Gabal Hmayyir area), Awlād Sa‘id near al-Buwayb, just 
south of Wadiy Fērān, Tarābīn in Dahab, etc. 

45 Since I used to rent an apartment in Dahab during the several periods of my field 
research, I have spoken with and listened to many more individuals than those listed here. 
I would then also usually ask them about their tribal backgrounds. Many of these speakers 
were of course Mzenah, but also members of other tribes of Sinai (including tribes from 
the north) can be found in this town. 

^ Appr. coordinates are 28.44.15 North and 33.58.48 East. 
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Malālhah Xidr (80); Salman (appr. 30); Zāyid (67); all three from 
al-Madfūnih/Nag' Šabānih, very near (appr. 300 metres) the border with 
Israel. The abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is MIA. 


Hwētāt Slēmān (46) (born and living in al-Gidy); Mhammad (born in 
al-Hammih, 20 km east of al-Gidy); Īd (28) (born and living in al-Gidy). 
The abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is HwA. 


Dbür al-Haģč Farag (62); Awdih (appr. 45, though claims to be 60); 
Slēmān (appr. 35); Mhammad (appr. 40, born in Trayfih). The abbrevia- 
tion used here to refer to their dialect is DbA. 


Badārah "Atiyyih (60) (born on the Tih plateau); Silman (55) (born on 
the Tih plateau). Both from ar-Ramlah, near Gabal Hmayyir, some 10 to 
12 kilometres almost due west from Gabal Fogah." The abbreviation used 
here to refer to their dialect is BdA. 


Group VI 


Mzenah Hasan (54) (from Dahab); Mhammad (from Dahab/'Asalah) 
(appr. 28); ‘Ayid (25) (from Dahab/ ‘Asalah); ‘Abdallah (appr. 34) (from 
Dahab); Frayg (appr. 40) (on main road St Catherine’s police post and 
appr. 30 km west of the police post at the intersection of the Nwebi‘/ 
Dahab road and the east-west route to St Catherine's monastery).** The 
abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is MzA. 


Baniy Wāsil Mhammad (60) (born in Wādiy Tammān, to the southeast 
of Wādiy at-Tūr, about 30 km from the main road to Šarm); Salim (25) 
(born in the mountains east southeast of at-Tūr, near Wadiy Sli'.* The 
abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is BWA. 


47 Coordinates appr. 29.02.52 North and 33.33.38 East. I have also spoken to four other 
men of the Badarah, but could not make recordings on that occasion. When sufficiently 
zoomed in, their four or five tents are visible on Google Earth as white rectangles (the 
tents are nowadays made of flour sacks donated by USAID). Three more tents (white and 
brown) are visible at 29.02.36 North and 33.34.18 East. 

# Coordinates are appr. 28.48.18 North and 34.17.56 East, see Google Earth. 

^ Depending on dialect, this may also be pronounced as Wādiy Islah, Wadiy Aslah or 
Wadiy Sliy. See 1.2.4.4. and 3.1.5. in the descriptive chapters below. In Šugayr 1916:69 the 
name is spelled in Arabic as 
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Group VII 


Hanādwah Gim‘ih (29) (born in Wādiy Fērān); Hamd (also known by 
his nickname Mundiy) (26) (born in Wādiy Fērān); Slēmān (64) (born in 
Wādiy Fērān). All were interviewed in Wādiy at-Tūr, a few kilometres to 
the northeast of at-Tūr, Hamd was also recorded on several occasions in 
Dahab. The abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is HnA. 


Garāršah Mahmūd (24) (from il-Hiswah, Wadiy Fērān); ‘Id (22) (from 
il-Hiswah, Wadiy Feran); Hsen (54) (from il-Hiswah, Wadiy Feran); Hsen 
(24) (from il-Hiswah, Wādiy Feran); Müsih (24). The abbreviation used 
here to refer to their dialect is GrA. 


Hamādah Mahmūd (30) (born in Sel Ba‘ba‘);* 'Awwad (55) (Wadiy 
Lihyan); Sa‘ad (36) (Wadiy Lihyan).* The abbreviation used here to refer 
to their dialect is HmA. 


Gbāliyyah il-Hašģ Msallam (67) (from Brégah, between Fērān and 
Hiswah/Wadiy Fērān); Mūsa (28) (Wadiy ir-Rahah, appr. 3 km north of 
the monastery); ‘Atwah (30) (Wadiy ir-Rahah); Sileman (27) (St Cathe- 
rine village); Silēmān (36) (Mrēr, appr. 30 km into Wadiy aš-Šēx from the 
police post at St. Catherine's); Abuw Hmēd (38) (Mrēr). The abbreviation 
used here to refer to their dialect is GbA. 


Awlād Said 'Odah (35) (from Wadiy Slāf. 2 years i'dādiy in Tür); Nissar 
(appr. 65) (from Wadiy Slaf); Mahmud (appr. 60) (from Wadiy Slaf). The 
abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is ASA. 


5 Hiswah is in Wadiy Fērān, coordinates are appr. 28.43.13 North and 33.36.33 East, see 
Google Earth. 

5 The mouth of Wadiy Ba‘ba‘ is just to the northeast of Abuw Rdes and just to the 
northwest of Wadiy Magarah. Coordinates are appr. 28.54 North and 33.15 East on Google 
Earth. The area of Umm Bugmah is well known among geologists for its manganese depos- 
its. Already in pharaonic times, in the general area around Sarābīt alXadim and in Wadiy 
Magarah turquoise was mined. 

* Wadiy Lihyān (not indicated on Google Earth, but located appr. at 29.01 North and 
33.25 East) is some kilometres (north) from Wadiy Mukattab, which is appr. at 28.50.58 
North and 33.25.35 East and to the southwest Sarabit alXādim. In this wadi there are sev- 
eral Nabataean and Byzantine rock inscriptions. 
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Sawālhah Hsēn (38) (born in Xbayyir/Wādiy Fērān); Gim'ih (18) (born in 
Abuw Rdēs, lives in Xbayyir/Wadiy Fērān); "Atwah (36) (born in Xbayyir/ 
Wadiy Fērān). The abbreviation used here to refer to their dialect is SwA. 


Group VIII 


Lēgāt Sa'ād (appr. 40) (born in Sarābīt al-Xadim); Xidr (appr. 35) (from 
Sarābīt al-Xādim); Mhammad (33) (from Sarābīt al-Xadim); Slem (appr. 
42) (from Sarābīt al-Xadim). The abbreviation used here to refer to their 
dialect is "LA. 


d. Gathering Linguistic Material 


In principle, the mode of operations described in De Jong 2000:23—30 was 
followed for this research as well. 


e. Difficulties during Field Research 


Problems connected to conducting research in Sinai have been referred 
to before,” and since the times of my previous research in northern Sinai, 
matters in this respect have hardly changed for the better. If anything, 
local authorities have become all the more wary of foreigners who exhibit 
no particular interest in diving and/or sunshine. 

At the same time, however, it seems that gradually the realisation has 
been sinking in that such foreigeners too come in a variety of shapes, and 
with a variety of interests, and that not all of them are out to smudge the 
reputation of Egypt, but may have a genuine academic interest. 

Apart from the known difficulties associated with field research needed 
for dialect studies in Egypt, additional complications arose when tourist 
facilities in southern Sinai became the target of terrorist attacks. 

Three simultaneous suicide bomb attacks took place in Dahab on the 
24th of April 2006 (it was the early evening of the very day I had arrived 
there for more field work). Before these attacks, on the 7th of October 
2004, the Hilton hotel in Taba, campsites north of Nwēbi"* / Ras aš-Šaytān 
had been targeted, which in turn came more than a year after on the 23rd 


5 See also remarks in De Jong 2000118. 

* Although I transcribe Nwēbi', as a transliteration for Arabic on road signs, Dr Frank 
Stewart (in personal communication) advised me to correct this to read Nwēb'ih (as is his 
practice in several of his publications). I have chosen however to maintain my original 
transcription. 
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of July 2005 bombs had exploded in Šarm aš-Šayx (of which one was a 
large car bomb driven into the reception area of the Ghazala Gardens 
Hotel). All in all, more than a hundred people lost their lives in these 
bombings, and hundreds more were wounded. 

Since security forces almost immediately suspected Bedouin involve- 
ment in these attacks, thousands of Bedouin were rounded up and put 
under detention in al-'An&. Only after several months, when the involve- 
ment in the attacks of 2004 of a few members of one of the Bedouin tribes 
had become clear, three suspects were (within a matter of days) tracked 
down in the desert near the mountain range of Sadr al-Haytan (to the east 
of Ras Sadr) with the help of members of different Bedouin tribes, who had 
decided to assist authorities in their hunt to testify to their abhorrence for 
the terrorist acts ascribed to these three. The suspects died in the shoot- 
outs that ensued. Many ofthe estimated three thousand Bedouin who had 
been rounded up, however, remained in custody for a long time. 

In the weeks following such attacks it was usually impossible to go out 
into the desert and look for informants to interview. On several occasions 
my regular informant Eid was taken from my car at one of the road blocks 
and locked up in prison or a police station, until some influential local 
tribesmen could be found to go there and seek his release. After a few of 
these incidents (he was arrested three times in the four weeks immedi- 
ately after the Dahab bombings), we decided to work on recordings that 
we already had instead, and not to venture out of town until the situation 
had quieted down. This should in part explain why the average number 
of speakers is a little lower than during my previous research in north- 
ern Sinai. On the other hand, the number of Bedouin inhabitants of this 
southern region is also considerably smaller than in the north. 


III. PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


a. Presentation of the Data and Selecting Criteria for Comparison 


In this volume the data are presented in a manner similar to the method 
followed in De Jong 2000. As a very useful tool for linguistic description, 
the method used in Blanc 1970 is also followed here. 

The emphasis again tends to be on differences between dialects, rather 
than shared characteristics.” A selection of features which show up as dif- 


55 For remarks on this issue, see De Jong 2000:31. 
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ferences between dialects in the area is then represented in maps in the 
appendix of this volume. As parameters for comparison, the same features 
that were selected (from publications on surrounding dialects) to serve as 
criteria in De Jong 2000, have been used here. The purpose is to facilitate 
direct comparison with dialects of the northern littoral (described in De 
Jong 2000) and to this end the numbering of the paragraphs in the volume 
in hand runs parallel (with a few minor modifications) to the numbering 
used there. 

This also implies that in some cases no information is given in some of 
the paragraphs due to the fact that such information was not available, or 
the situation is different in the dialects discussed in the volume in hand. 
For a discussion on the selection of criteria for comparison, see De Jong 
2000:30—50. 

In De Jong 2000 the identified area of transition (the ‘continuum’) 
between 'Bedouin' dialects of the type such as that spoken in the Negev 
(the dialect of the Dullàm, described in Blanc 1970) was reflected in the 
gradual disappearance of certain Bedouin' dialectal features. The selec- 
tion of criteria was in part also directed at illustrating the presence of 
such a continuum. For the sake of comparability, I have used the same 
criteria here, and although they do not produce the same or another type 
of transitional area of Bedouin vs non-Bedouin (or ‘less Bedouin’), most 
of these criteria proved useful to illustrate differences in the central and 
southern area as well. 


b. Method of Description 


The methods and terminology used in this study are the same as those 
used in De Jong 2000. For a succinct description of these, see ibid.:50—54. 


CHAPTER ONE 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE DIALECTS OF THE GBĀLIYYAH, AWLĀD 
SAID, SAWALHAH, GARARSAH AND HAMADAH WITH REMARKS 
ON THE DIALECTS OF THE HANADWAH AND 'LEGAT 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1992 Tetsuo Nishio published a basic vocabulary of the dialect of the 
Gbāliyyah tribe in the central south of Sinai. More recently Roy Bernabela 
of the University of Leiden sent me his BA-thesis (2009) which contains 
four highly entertaining gül-stories recorded from Gbaliy speakers near 
St Catherine’s monastery. Many references in this chapter will be made 
to Nishio 1992 and I have also included remarks on data found in Berna- 
bela 2009. We shall see that many of the information listed there for GbA 
is corroborated by the findings of the research lying at the basis of this 
chapter. Where differences do turn up, many of these can be ascribed 
to differences in interpretation of the phonological system and therefore 
also in methods of transcription. To refer to forms listed in Nishio 1992 
I shall use my own phonological transcription (such as ģ for j, 3 for f, d for 
6, etc., except where differences—mainly in representations for vowels— 
between Nishio's transcription and my own may be relevant for a variety 
reasons, e.g. final -e has not been replaced by (in my transcription) -i(’), 
-e() or -a and the vowels e or a have not been replaced by a or i, etc. 
Where phonological implications are connected to adaptations in tran- 
scriptions, these are expounded in accompanying lines. 

In this chapter I hope to shed some more light on the questions that 
may have arisen from Nishio 1992, and additional material is presented 
including material on neighbouring dialects: the dialects spoken by the 
Awlad Saīd, Sawalhah and Garāršah. With some reservation, I have also 
added the dialect of the Hamadah to this group, which I have numbered 
as VII. Although there are some differences, these dialects show a large 
number of similarities justifying their treatment as one typological group. 
In addition, the chapter contains remarks on the Hanadwah, who are one 
of the families said to be of non-Bedouin origin living in Wadiy at-Tūr 
(just to the northeast of the town of at-Tūr). 


22 GBALIYYAH, AWLĀD SA ĪD, SAWĀLHAH, GARARSAH, HAMADAH 


I have not made recordings in the town of at-Tūr,' since it is a mixing 
bowl of various Egyptian dialects from the mainland.’ 

For the sake of brevity, the dialects of the Gbaliyyah, Awlad Saīd, 
Sawalhah, Garāršah and Hamadah will be collectively referred to as 
TwA (Tuwara Arabic). The dialect of the 'Legat is not included in TwA 
here, although often (in other publications) the tribe of the ‘Légat is also 
regarded as part of the Tuwara (i.e. tribes inhabiting the region known as 
at-Tur).? 

The 'Lēgāt are a relatively large tribe, and live on the Gulf of Suez 
and farther inland as direct neighbours with the much smaller tribe of 
Hamadah. Their neighbours to the north are the Tarabin of Ras Sadr.‘ 
In a dialect-typological sense, their dialect takes up a middle position 
between the dialects of TwA and HnA on the one hand, and group VI on 
the other (see MDS plots in the appendix). The dialect of the "Legat, which 
is concluded to be a separate group (VIII) in this study, will be referred to 
as LA. 

The dialect of the Mzenah and that of the Baniy Wasil are treated sepa- 
rately in chapter II (as group VI).5 


' Being the capital of the governorate South Sinai, a large proportion of its inhabitants 
are mainland Egyptians, who work there as civil servants. 

> This is not to say that the dialectal varieties found there, or whatever has resulted so 
far from contact between the different varieties, would be uninteresting. A description of 
the linguistic dynamics found in this town would however deserve much more space than 
can be afforded in this study. 

3 Von Oppenheim 1942156 mentions the tribes of Sawalhah, "Legat, Gbāliyyah and 
Mzenah as parts of the Tuwara. For a brief summary of their history, see Von Oppen- 
heim 1942:156—166. See also Maiberger 1984:139-149 on the different tribal collectives that 
inhabit the region of southern Sinai. Ibid.:156—157 mentions Baniy Wasil as an off-shoot of 
Baniy Ugbah of the Higaz and as one of the oldest tribes of the Tür area, having arrived 
there after the Hamadah. 

* Although the dirah of the Tarabin of Sadr borders directly on that of the 'Lēgāt to 
their south, the majority of Tarabin live in the northern part in and around Ràs Sadr and 
Abuw Swayrah leaving the southern part of Turbaniy territory (along the coast on the Gulf 
of Suez) near 'Lēgiy territory virtually uninhabited. 

5 I have concluded on linguistic grounds that the dialects of the southern part of Sinai 
(i.e. excluding group I dialects) can be assigned to three different groups. 
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1. PHONOLOGY 


1.1. Consonants 
1.1.1. Inventory of consonants 


The inventory of consonantal phonemes of TwA, HnA and ‘LA is identical 
with that of group VI (described in chapter II): 


bilabial labdent. alveolar intdent. postalv. palatal velar ^ uvul phar.  laryng. 
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vd = voiced, vl = voiceless, emph. = emphatic/velarized 

* The greatest difference with the phoneme inventory of group I is the presence of both phonemes /k/ and /k/, which is 
also a feature of group II in the north (see De Jong 2000:248, 282—285) and of dialects of group VI. Like in MzA (see chap- 
ter II), a minimal pair bet"k—bet'k (i.e. a strictly phonological representation being /bētk/—/bētk/) “your (sg. masc.—sg. 
fem.) house" isolates /k/ and /k/ as phonemes in TwA and also in HnA and in ‘LA.° 


1.1.2. Interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and /d/ 


Like in almost all Sinai dialects, reflexes of *t and *d are interdentals t and 
d (LP.A. [0] and [ð] respectively). Examples listed below can be heard in 
all dialects discussed here. 

Examples of /t/ for *t are: ktar "many (pl.)”, talātīn "thirty", tum "garlic". 


ê The conclusion of vowelless personal pronominal suffixes is drawn form the fact that 
suffixation of these pronominals will result in consonant clusters, which then draw stress 
onto a directly preceding short vowel, e.g. wálad + k > waládk "your (sg. masc.) son" and 
wálad + k > waládk "your (sg. fem.) son" (see 2.1.1.1. and NOTE in 3.1.12.2.). This is in con- 
trast to the pron. suffix -k for the sg. masc. in the Naģdiy dialect of the Dawagrah of the 
north, where a final cluster -Ck will not attract stress onto the directly preceding vowel, 
e.g. wáladk "your son", rabbna yíkrimk *may our Lord have mercy on you" (see De Jong 
2000:434—435 and 450—451). 
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Examples of /d/ for *d are: taxdin “you (pl. fem.) take", bdar “seeds” (but 
see remark below) and dan "ear". 

There are also exceptions: "refrigerator" and "ice; snow" are with plo- 
sive t (for * t) in TwA and LA: tillāģah and talģ. 

The reflex for *t may be s—mainly so in lexemes which must have been 
borrowed from or through a dialect whithout interdentals, like Cairene*— 
as in masalan “for instance", masal "(wise) saying", hadsih “accident”, 
merüs "inherited" (see also remark in 1.2.4.1.), yisig behum “he trusts them", 
sābtah "fixed (sg. fem.)” and for z for *d, as in bizr "seed" and bizrih "seed 
(n.u.)" (though pl. bdar! and budrah “seeds (like powder) from a palm 
tree" (the latter in HnA) and kaza "such and so”. 

Emphatic interdental d (LP.A. velarized [6]) is the reflex of both *d 
and *d, e.g. (as the reflex of *d in) Ramadan "Ramadan", itnaddifhi # “you 
clean it (sg. fem.)", dáf "guest" and ‘uridha "its (sg. fem.) width" and (as a 
reflex for *d in) thāfid 'ilēh “you protect it" (but mahafüz!), xudriy “type of 
green tobacco", ‘awad “compensation”. 

Like in group VI, z is the current reflex in lexemes like mwazzaf “civil 
servant”, zabit "officer", b-izzabt "precisely", binzabbit "we do a proper job", 
nizam "system". Some other examples are: btizhar "she becomes lucky", 
nazarīytuk “your (critical) vision", biybawwizha “he ruins it (sg. fem.)", 
mazbūt "precise(ly)” and mahafūz "well-kept".? 

In TwA and HnA the sg. masc. demonstrative (hà-)da ~ di’ “this (sg. 
masc.)" is not velarized. Also hada (~ less frequent da or di) in ‘LA lacks 
velarization. 


113. Velar stops /k/ and /g/ 


Like in all other dialects of Sinai, *k and *q have unaffricated reflexes k 
and g. 

In TwA, HnA and also in ‘LA & and k are heard and all have a minimal 
pair showing phonemic opposition bet"k “your (sg. masc.) house”—bēt'k 
“your (sg. fem.) house". 

In HmA the suffix -kiy for the 2nd p. sg. fem. is also used (though not -ak 
for the sg. masc.!), but mainly when v precedes, e.g. warākiy "behind you 


7 For "freezer" I recorded flēzar in SwA. 

* For the following examples in Cairene Arabic, see Hinds and Badawi 1986. 

° For GbA Nishio 1992 reports d for *d in bidr (p. 18 (III-16)), d in m(u)waddaf (p. 58 
(VIII-40) and hafad, yahafad (p. 96 (XIV-26)). The emphatic plosive d (pp. 5-6 (I-42)) is 
reported in ded, dyüd “breast” and in ģadbān "angry" (p. 116 (XVI-22)). 
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(sg. fem.)”, fikiy "in you (sg. fem.)” and ilēkiy *on you (sg. fem)” (the latter 
~ 'ilík). In ‘LA too this allomorph -Kiy varies with -k when v precedes. 

In the word "cigarette" we hear g rather than ģ (recorded in GrA, GbA 
and BWA): sgarah (pl. sagayir). 


11.4. Post alveolar affricate /ģ/ 


The fricative allophone ž (I.P.A. [3], i.e. without the initial full closure of 
[d]) for /$/ is very frequent in TwA." It was not heard in HnA or LA. 


115. Emphatic alveolar stop /t/ 


Glottalization of the emphatic £ was not noticed as a characteristic of 
TwA, HnA or LA. 


1.1.6. Glottal stop (hamzah) 


The reflex for * in the verb ask is in TwA, HnA and LA sa al, yas al." 

In *ra s “head”, loss of ’ is complemented by lengthening the preceding 
vowel ras in all dialects. The pl. is rus in GbA, SwA, HnA and LA, but pl. 
ryus in GrA, ASA and HmA. 

Reflexes of the pl. pattern CiCaC (or CuCaC) are often áCCaC in SwA, 
GrA, ASA and HnA (e.g. áhgan "injections", dšnat “suitcases”, drkab 
“knees”, dnxar “noses”). The hamzah that precedes this initial a- (e.g. # 
'anxar) is dropped when it directly follows a consonant, e.g. (i)ldšnat “the 
suitcases”. 

In GbA I have only recorded šnat as in hat issndt “get the suitcases!", 
(i)lindb “the grapes", (i)lihgdn “the injections”.” Similar forms are current 
in ‘LA. 


? Bernabela 2009 transcribes ž throughout his texts for GbA. 

" Also reported for GbA in Nishio 1992:73-74 (X-9). 

* For GbA Nishio 1992:38 (V-35) recorded (šantāt ~) Sonat as pl. for Santa. Similarly 
(p. 36 (V-25)) plurals are (Sokat ~) Sowak, (p. 34 (V-9) (pl. of golle) golal “water jars", (pl. of 
hosa) (hosat ~) howas, (p. 34 (V-9)) (known in other parts of Sinai as xūsah) “knife”, (pl. of 
halle) (hallat ~) helal (p. 34 (V-10) “cooking pot”, nogat (pl. of nogta) (p. 143 (XX-11)) “point, 
dot” etc., but loda “room” (with (originally) the article incorporated in the stem as a first 
radical!) and the pl. form coined on the pattern aCCaC alwad (p. 26 (IV-6)). Of these pl. 
forms only the last strikes me as proper GbA. The other plurals of the pattern CICaC are 
likely to be K-forms; such plurals are also current in e.g. Cairene. 
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11.7. Secondary velarization 


There is a clear lack of velarization in ASA, SwA, GrA and HnA forms 
rikbih, árkab (pl. rkab in HmA and GbA) "knee(s)". All dialects discussed 
in this chapter have a pl. demonstrative dill (-ih) “these” (although ~ dum 
for pl. masc.) and also the sg. masc. demonstrative is without velarization: 
(hà-) da ~ di "this". 

Velarization spreads into the long a in kubbayih in all dialects, except in 
GbA and HnA (there kubbāyih) and in all dialects, except LA, the pl. forms 
of kitīr "much, many” and kibīr "big; old" both lack velarization: forms are 
ktār and kbar (a is just below I.P.A. [e:]) and also kaman “also” is not velar- 
ized. In ‘LA, however, the pl. for Aibir is velarized, while the pl. for kitir is 
not: ‘LA forms are kbar (I.P.A. [kba:r]) and Ktár (LP.A. [kOae:r]). 

Imperatives of the verbs "eat" and "take" are clearly velarized, i.e. 
and (u)ķul, (u)kliy, etc. and similarly so in ‘LA, but there without the 
initial u-. 

Imperfect forms vary (per dialect) in degree of velarization, but all dia- 
lects (though in ASA yākul ~ yakil) have u as a base vowel: yaxud, yakul. 
In ‘LA velarization is clear in yākul and yāxud (but also yakil and yaxid 
were recorded there). 

The other forms listed for group VI may also be heard in TwA and HnA. 
Some additional examples for TwA and HnA are: istágal "he worked”, 
yistagluw "they work”, salaxnah “we slaughtered it", gal “say”, ramlah 
“sand”, galban “poor, wretched”, burdugal “orange[s]” and xāļī “my uncle". 
In ‘LA there are forms like gal, ygul "say", xallaha “he let her”, txallhin 
“you let them (fem.)”, arRamlah “the Sands (area south of the Tih escarp- 
ment)”, gabil "before", naxál “palm trees", galidah "thick (sg. fem.)”, sug! 
“genitive marker". 


11.8. Liquids [ and r 


Generally, like in group I, the sequence ar will be velarized (I.P.A. [a:r]), 
unless i follows within morpheme boundaries (see also De Jong 2000:65- 
67). An exception is the pl. forms for kitīr *many" and kibir “big; old" which 
are unvelarized ktdr and kbár in TwA and HnA (i.e. ending in LP.A. [a:r]), 
but (unvelarized) ktár and (velarized) kbar in LA. 

Examples with velarized ar listed for group VI may also be heard in TwA 
and HnA. Some additional examples are: ‘far “dust”, zwarah “(annual) visit 
to the tomb of a wiliy", zyarah "visit", daruh “his house", far “rats; mice" 
and ģizzār "butcher", sgarah "cigarette". Some ‘LA examples are far, dar, 
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Badārah "name of a neighbouring tribe", amār "enough (said to politely 
refuse tea or coffee)", nar “fire”, nahar "daytime". 

Like in group VI, velarization is prevented by (even when elided) i fol- 
lowing an ār sequence within morpheme boundaries, e.g.: wārid "having 
watered" and wardih "having watered (sg. fem.)”, šārib, (pl.) šuwārib "lip", 
imbarih "yesterday", bardih "cold (sg. fem.)", bikāriģ "coffee pots". Examples 
in ‘LA are: sārih “having taken the small cattle out to graze, ‘Grif "know- 
ing”, harit “ploughing”, šārib "lip" and tagarib "experiences". 

Also sequences rà are generally not velarized when (vanished) i follows 
in the next syllable within morpheme boundaries or precedes. Examples 
listed for group VI are also heard in TwA and HnA. More examples are: 
faràsih “loaves of bread baked on the saz (= sad)", zrā ah "agriculture", 
daráhim "money", dra (< *dirā') “arm”, miftirāt or mifitrāt "having eaten 
breakfast (pl. fem.)" and also (in ASA) zeran, pl. of zor "throat". Examples 
in ‘LA are: iģrān “feet”, rā iy “herdsman”, Garārših “name of tribe". 


11.9. Nasal n 


No remarks. 


1140. Devoicing of final voiced stops, liquids and nasals in pause 
Devoicing of final voiced stops liquids and nasals in pause is regular in 
TwA, HnA and LA. 

1.2. Vowels 
1.2.1. Inventory of vowel phonemes 
The inventory for vowel phonemes in TwA, HnA and LA contains three 


short vowels and five long vowels: 


short: i u long: T ū 


Qi 
Qı 


5 iór, pl. iğrān “foot”. The root -ģ-r is also current for “foot” in dialects of the Sam, see 
gr, pl. lg g 
e.g. Hava 1982. 
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12.2. Long vowels 


1.2.2.1. Allophones of long vowels e and ī 
Unlike in group I dialects, and like in group VI, phonetic overlapping of 
[el and /i/ is rare in TwA, HnA and ‘LA. 

The phonemic status of /e/ and /1/ can be established with the same 
minimal pairs as in group VI. 

A difference with group VI is that diphthong *ay has also been monoph- 
thongized to /é/, even in positions preceded by emphatics or back spi- 
rants (see also 1.2.4.). 

The risk of homophonic clash of low reflexes of *ay and high realiza- 
tions of /a/ is largely avoided; low realizations of /e/ occur after emphat- 
ics or back spirants and are then near I.P.A. [€:] (indicated here as 4, e.g. 
xār "good", hát “walls”), but realizations of /a/ following emphatics tend 
to be near [a:] and /a/ following back spirants (if not velarized, like in e.g. 
xāf [xa:f] “he feared" and gab [ya:b] “he was absent”) are nearer to [a:], 
e.g. hal “state” and ‘am “he floated”. 


12.2.2. Allophones of long vowels 6 and ū 
Like diphthong *ay, diphthong *aw has been monopghthongized to /6/, 
even when it is preceded by emphatics or back spirants, (see also 1.2.4.). 

The minimal pairs for group VI also isolate phonemes in TwA, HnA 
and ‘LA. 

In positions influenced by velarization, /ū/ is realized relatively low, 
near I.P.A. [o:], but /0/ is realized even lower: in that case /0/ tends to be 
lowered to near I.P.A. [o:], e.g. xo:f "fear" and hail "year". 

In verbs with wāw as C, the diphthong aw has usually been monoph- 
thongized, as is illustrated in e.g. nogaf "we stand" and also togid “you light" 
(both in TwA, HnA and LA). In all dialects discussed here the imperative 
of w--y “pay attention, take heed” has an initial diphthong: aw'in rūskin/ 
ryuskin “mind (pl. fem.) your heads”. 


12.2.3. Allophones of long vowel à 

The long vowel à may have a realization as high as somewhere between 
LP.A. [ze:] and [e:]. This occurs in neutral positions and is not dependant 
on following by i or t in the next syllable (but within morpheme bound- 


aries), e.g. firšāhah “loaf of bread from a sag” and also the realization of 
/a/ in zimān “in the past", iyyam “days”, hayah "life" and siyal (raised a in 


^ The word 'avoided' is not intended to imply a conscious choice by speakers. 
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sayal) “acacia tree”. Realizations of /ā/ are not noticeably different when 
i follows in the next syllable (within morpheme boundaries), as in ysābig 
“he races". 

à in velarized environments is realized near I.P.A. [a:], as in rast “my 
head", dari “my house" and ģārī “my neighbour". 

The difference in realizations of ā in rāsī and rāsiy may be explained by 
recognizing either /a/ and velarized /ā/ as separate phonemes, or /r/ and 
velarized /r/ as separate phonemes. A similar difference in the realization 
of à (and r) is found in e.g. the pair faris (LP.A. ['fee:ris]) "knight"—far 
(LP.A. [fa:r] “mouse; rat”.5 


1.2.2.4. Shortening of long vowels 
Like in group I dialects, shortening of unstressed long vowels is a charac- 
teristic of allegro style of speech in TwA, HnA and ‘LA as well. 


1.2.3. Short vowels 


1.2.31. Isolating phonemes /i/, /u/ and /a/ 

Minimal pairs producing the phonemes /i/, /u/ and /a/ in TwA, HnA and 
‘LA are listed below. In a number of (near) minimal pairs /i/ and /u/ can 
be isolated as phonemes, but these are only found in closed syllables: 


Xidr "male given name" - xudr "green (pl. com.)" 
xirm "long species of fish" — xurm "hole" 

gurb "nearness” - girbih "watersack” 
hibb “kiss!” - hubb “love” 

sifr "zero" - sufr “yellow (pl. com.)" 
šigguh "his guest section of the tent" - Suggah “fishing net" 


Minimal pairs to isolate /a/ on the one hand, and /i/ or /u/ on the other 
hand are much easier to find, e.g.: 


habb "grain" - hubb "love" 
hatt *he placed" — hutt “place!” 
šadd "he pulled" — šidd! “pull!” 


An additional minimal pair is (verbal measure 4) yin im “bestow favours"— 
(verbal measure 1) yun'um "become soft". 


* Bernabela 2009:13 gives IPA [e:] in neutral environments, [a:] following ' and 4, and 
[a:] in velarized environments. 
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12.3.2. Phonetic factors influencing the quality of I 

In principle, distribution of short high vowels i and u is governed by the 
same rules as described for group I in De Jong 2000:70—74: a short high 
vowel tends to be u in velarized and/or labial environment, otherwise i. 

In the pl. com. forms for colours and physical defects all dialects show 
CC C, as the pattern, i.e. like in MzA of group VI. Only in GbA both 'imy 
and ‘umy were recorded for *blind”.* 

All dialects of group VII (except ASA and HmA, see 3.2.2.3.) have only 
u as imperfect vowel of primae hamzah verbs: yaxud and yākul "he takes" 
and “he eats". In LA imperfect forms both with i as well as u were heard. 

Also u in the sg. masc. imperative: kul and xud “eat!” and “take!” (resp.) 
and clear velarization, caused by the ‘vanished’ u:” xdiy and Kliy (sg. fem.), 
xduw and kluw (pl. masc.) and xdin and Klin (pl. fem.). 

Imperfect forms of mediae geminatae verbs recorded in group VII cor- 
roborate the rule formulated in De Jong 2000:72—73: u appears near pri- 
mary and (potentially) secondary emphatics, while i appears in neutral 
environments. 

Examples listed for group VI may be heard with the same high vowels 
in TwA and HnA. Some additional examples are: (u in) yruss “pile up", 
yrugg “flatten”, ybuxx "spit", yxurr "leak water", yhukk “rub” and (iin) ydizz 
“push”, yhigg “run away", yģizz "shear (wool of sheep)”, yģiss "test", y izz 
‘ala “hurt”, yšinn “sizzle (in hot oil)", yhill “be halal’, ygiff "become dry" 
and yšigg "split". 

12.3.3. Morphological conditioning of the short high vowel 
Morphological conditioning of the high vowel is like in group VI. 

The exception to morphological conditioning noticed in group VI is 
also in group VII found in some forms coloured by the extreme velariza- 
tion caused by the pronominal suffix -k or -uk. Examples in group VII are 
(a measure 1 medial geminate verb) wala yhummuk “don’t let it bother 
you!”, (colouring of the suffixed fem. morpheme -it-) nuxrüt"k “your nose", 
šuģlūt"k “yours (sg. fem.)”, and (colouring of i in the act. participle of mea- 
sure 3) ana mkawunk "Tm fighting you". 


© Nishio 1992:2 (Il-9) reports ‘mi (which must be a misprint for mī) for GbA. 

7 See remarks in Blanc 1970:127-128. 

8 [t is not clear why ydugg "punch", ylugg “hit” is usually with u, while yšigg is with i, 
but similar variation was noticed for the high vowel in the contiguity of k (e.g. yfikk and 
yfukk “untie”, but in different dialects) see De Jong 2000:73—74. Cf. also the verb katt, and 
the imperfect is then ykitt or ykutt "go downstream in a wadi”, as reported for group I 
dialects in Chapter III, 1.2.3.2. 
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1.2.3.4. Allophones of short vowels 
Allophones of short vowels do not differ much from what was described 
for group I in De Jong 2000:74-77, although some allophones, notably of 
/a/, may appear in environments different—or are more frequent, or less 
frequent—from those in group I. 


1.2.3.4.1. Allophones of /i/ 
Allophones of /i/ are like those described for group VI. 


1.2.3.4.2. Allophones of /u/ 
Allophones of /u/ are like those described for group VI. 


1.2.3.4.3. Allophones of /a/ 


1.2.3.4.3.1. /a/ in non-raised positions 
Allophones of /a/ in non-raised positions are like those described for 
group VI. 


1.2.3.4.3.2. Raising of (*)/a/ preceding long stressed vowels 
Like in group VI, a is raised in a great number of stress-preceding positions 
in TwA, HnA and also ‘LA: 


— preceding stressed Ci: ģirīd “palm leaves", midinih "town", digig "dough", 
xifif "light", ‘iris “bridegroom”, hirid “parrot fish", and also ‘Iléy “male 
given name * Ali” and verb forms nisit “I forgot", ligit “I found” and even 
1st p. sg. com. imperfect forms of mediae yā verbs išū “I carry" irīd “I 
want" (see remark * below). 

Such raising is not inhibited by any phonetic factors, but is optional, 
as may be concluded from many examples which show a in such posi- 
tions as well, e.g. katir “much, many", kabir “big; old", taxin "thick", tawil 
“long, tall", dagig “dough”, xamis “Thursday”, hadid “iron”. 

— no instances were recorded of raised a preceding stressed CCī: battix 
“watermelon”, sakkinah "knife", barmil “drum”, Katrin “(St.) Catherine" 
and also garnit “octopus” (similarly in LA). 

— (preceding stressed Cé): 'ilēkum “on you (pl. masc.)", ligēnāh “we found 
him”, mišēt “he walked", fidet "I sacrificed". In ‘LA raising of a preceding 
é in the suffixed preposition ‘ala was not observed: ‘aléha “on her” (but 
there was raising in ‘ilúh, see remark ** in 3.116.). 

— (preceding CCe) middēt “I stretched", suwwet “I did/made" and istamirrēna 
“we continued", ista iddet “I prepared”. 


* Such raising is not consistently reported for GbA in Nishio 1992. Among isolated 
examples there, however, is: sswwēt “I made” (p. 99 (XIV-37). 
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— (preceding stressed Ca): midāris “schools”, misāfih "distance", filayik 
issēd "(small) fishing boats (with sails)", bihayim "cattle (pl.)”, dibayih 
“animals for slaughter", digayig “minutes”. In LA such raising also takes 
place (but is less frequent than in TwA and HnA): gibāyil "tribes", but 
manatig “regions”, mašāyix "sheikhs" and ģawālig "carpets". 

— (preceding stressed CCā): niģģār "carpenter", tillāģah “fridge”, zihgānīn 
"fed up (pl. masc.)", šigrā “white (sg. fem.)", turma “gap-toothed (sg. 
fem.)”, In LA such raising occurs mainly in neutral environments: 
kislan "lazy", wid àn “suffering pain" and suwwāg “driver”, but ‘atsan 
“thirsty”, galtan “wrong”, galban “poor, destitute”, fallah "farmer" and 
also (but without apparent phonetic factors inhibiting raising) šab ān 
“having eaten one's fill"? 

— (preceding stressed à): buxur “incense”, xuruf "lamb", ģinūb ~ gunub 
“south” and (with initial *hamzah) ubūy “my father” and uxūy “my 
brother’, and also ist p. sg. com. imperfect forms of mediae waw verbs 
ugūm “I get up”, ugūl “I say” (see remark * below). Similar examples in 
‘LA are gu ūd “young male camel", futür "breakfast", lugūh “pregnant (of 
a camel)", ubüh “his father". 

Like raising of a preceding ¢, raising ofa preceding ū is optional; forms 
like aģūz *old lady”, ģanūb "south", yahüd "Jews" may also be heard. In 
‘LA: rasul "Prophet", hamulah “animal led to a party for slaughter as a 
present". 

— (preceding stressed a): ma tihatkumš "not under you", ma tiháthis 
“not under her”, 'ifdy “on me", gimdl“k, “your camel" and in LA gimdl 
"camel". 

— (preceding stressed u): uxušš “I enter”, uguss “I follow tracks" and in LA 
iláh “on him" (see remark ** in 3.116.). 

— (preceding stressed i, verb forms) išidd "I pull", ilif “I wrap" (see remark 
* below). 


In TwA and HnA stress in perfect forms of verbal measures n4 and rt is 
inwákal, ittáfag, etc. (see 2.1.1.1.). The article is not stressed in a sequence 
ilCvCv(+) (see 2.1.1.). 


2 Some examples of such raising reported for GbA in Nishio 1992 are: rijjāl “man” 
(p. 48 (VII-11)), fillah “peasant, farmer" (p. 59 (VIII-44)), keslan "lazy" (p. no (XV-31)), 
defyan “warm” (p. 123 (XVII-32)), telfan “slender” (p. 125 (XX-25)) and wusxan "dirty" (p. 152 
(XXI-30)), but no raising in hallag “barber”, najjar “carpenter”, haddad "smith" (p. 58 (VIII-37, 
38, 39)), tayyāra "aeroplane”, barrād "teapot” (p. 99 (XIV-37)), gadban "angry" (with d!) 
(p. 116 (XVI-22)) and makkar “cunning” (p. 148 (XXI-8). 
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In ‘LA stress in verbal measures na and 1-t is like in group TwA and 
HnA: inwákal, ittáfag, but in LA the article—like in groups I and VI—is 
stressable in a sequence alCvCv(+), e.g. áljimal “the camel" and áddawa 
"the medicine". 

Again like in groups I and VI, when a follows stressed i in closed syl- 
lable, it is raised in TwA, HnA and ‘LA, as in imperfects of measures n-1 
and rt: yindirib “he is beaten", yittifig "he agrees". 


* Forms like axušš, ahutt, asidd, aliff etc. may also be heard in TwA, 
HnA and LA, but it is not possible to conclude here whether raising of a 
(> uhutt, isidd, etc.) is optional, or whether forms without raising are actu- 
ally loans from a dialect where such raising does not take place (like e.g. 
Cairene). The same holds for variation in forms like ugum-agüm “I rise" 
and išīl-ašīl “I carry”. 


1.2.3.4.3.3. Raising of the feminine morpheme (T) 
The a of the fem. morpheme is regularly raised in neutral environments 
and reaches a phonetic value near I.P.A. [1h].” 

Such raising is basically a pausal phenomenon. Examples are: . ilká akah 
diy bya aģinha ‘agin mazbūt xālis “(for) this ka'akah he kneads the dough 
extremely well", tísluh šwayyah nihà w šwayyah nihā bitkūn il'arid . . . sux- 
nat “you take it out, a bit here and a bit here (i.e. there) and the ground 
will have become hot". 

Examples with raising in pause hilwah hilwah bitnaddfilmi dih . . . “good, 
good, it (sg. fem.) cleans the stomach" and lamma btínhisiy tamir .. . bingul 
‘aléha šannih “when it is stuffed with dates . . . we call it a basket". Examples 
in ‘LA: häda kamān gabilt iLēgāt... barduk fadakih “this is also the "Legat 
tribe...there too" and ‘irf addef min biīd, gay min iblād tānyih “he knew 
that the guest came from far, that he had come from another land." 

In velarized environments such raising does not take place, e.g. ‘a 
lhatah # “on the wall", ngarah # “carpentry”. txaļļha galidah # “you make 
(lit. let be) it (sg. fem.) thick”, nafs ilgissah # “the same story”. 


^ And like in group VI, in the verb forms yindirib and yittifig, the raised a will again 
‘surface’ as a when in closed syllables, e.g. yindárbuw and yittáfguw, see also 3.2.3.11. 

* Nishio 1992:XV reports ’imalah up to LP.A. [e] in GbA. My impression was that it 
could reach up to [1] in GbA, and often with a following glottal stop when final [e] repre- 
sented final -ā or -ā. 
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In TwA and HnA raising is not inhibited by the pharyngeals ‘and A, e.g. 
was ih # “wide (sg. fem.)”, sab'ih * "seven", ilFathih # “the Fatihah sürah", 
dibīhih "animal for slaughter". 


12.3.5. Prosodic lengthening of short vowels 

To express extra emphasis, such as on long durations of time, long dis- 
tances, great quantities and the like, speakers often prosodically lengthen 
short vowels. Examples are: la ha::dd sanah xamsih “(I was in school all 
the time) until the fifth year" and iysallüh ‘ala nnār kidiy lamma: yanšaf 
"they cook it over the fire like this (all the time) until it dries". 


12.4. Long vowels and diphthongs 


1.2.4.1. Monophthongization of diphthongs *ay and *aw 

In positions not influenced by velarization, or preceded by X, older diph- 
thongs *ay and *aw have in most cases become monophthongal e and o 
with realizations near I.P.A. [e:] and [o:]. 

Examples of /é/ for *ay are: itnen "two", ben "between", lelih “evening”, 
sel “flood”, ģwēl (dim. of gal) “little side" and examples for 6 for *aw are 
mot “death”, yom “day”, fog “above”, sodíy “black (sg. fem.)”, gomah “(man- 
ner of) standing up”. 

When “ay and *aw are preceded by X or velarized consonants, they 
have been monophthongized to be /e/ and /6/ as well, but are usually 
realized a little lower than I.P.A. [e:] and [0:], just above [€:] and [o:]. 

Examples are (for /ē/) ‘an "eye, d'áfin "little children", hátah "wall", 
xdr "good", sád “hunting”, dáf "guest", tär “birds”, and verbs hattdna “we 
placed" and istarána “we bought" and (for /6/) ho:l “year”, o:dah “male 
given name 'Odah”, xo:f "fear", so:t “sound; voice", though when A pre- 
cedes, /e/ or /0/, itis near LP.A. [e:] and [o:] (resp.), as in Abuw Heb “name 
of a snake charmer (of the Awlad Sa‘id)” and hodaj “camel litter (formerly 
used for the bride in a wedding procession)". 

In a few cases the diphthong *aw has a /e/ reflex: megüd (though ~ 
mawģūd, root w-ģ-d) "present", merüs "inherited" (root w-r-t, see remark 
in 1.1.2.) and also merakah (root w-r-k) "leather riding cushion supporting 
the lower leg". 

In some cases monophthongization in neutral environments has not 
taken place, mawģūd "present (adj.)", aw'a “watch out!” and also taybis 


23 [n SwA, ASA and HnA aw’a is conjugated: aw'a tans!, aw'iy tansiy!, etc. “don’t you 
forget!” In the other dialects it was left unconjugated for number and gender, e.g. aw'a 
tansin "don't you (pl. fem.) forget”. 
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"drying". The advantage is that arrangement of root consonants in the 
various morphological patterns has remained transparent. 

In LA the form zraygān "dark-coloured thoroughbred camel" was 
recorded, which is probably a loan from group I type dialects.** 

The suffixed preposition /ay “to me” and also bay “with me" are actually 
better interpreted as lay + y and bay + y. 


1.2.4.2. Isolating long vowels /ī/, /u/, /a/, /e/ and /o/ as phonemes 
Phonetic overlapping of /e/ and /ī/ in neutral environments is not charac- 
teristic of TwA, HnA or LA. 

Minimal pairs to isolate phonemes in group VI also work here: 


der "monastery" —dir "turn (trans.)”—dūr "turn (intrans.)!”—dor “floor (in 
a building)"—dar "house" 

ģībuh “bring itl" —ģēbuh “his pocket"—ģābuh “he brought it" 

gom "enemy tribe"—güm “get up!" 


Suffixed prepositions lay “to me”, 'alay “on me" and fay “in me" are actu- 
ally better interpreted as final ay + y; fayy must have been formed in anal- 
ogy to the former two forms. 

In law "if" and aw “or” the diphthong has remained intact. 


1.2.4.3. Allophones of à 

Like in the dialect of the Tarābīn of group I, à in neutral surroundings is 
realized as near LP.A. [€:]. Unlike Turbaniy, however, à in open syllable 
and neutral surroundings does not need Ci following within morpheme 
boundaries for such I.P.A. values to be reached. 

In MzA this [e:] for à is reached also when āC is morpheme-final, e.g. 
ktür "many (pl. com.)”, $gág “compartments of the tent", hbál “ropes”, šāših 
"screen" and also wáhid "one", sárhih “out grazing (goats and sheep)", nágti 
“my she-camel”. 


1.2.4.4. Reflexes of final *-a(’) 

Like in group VI, the reflex of final *-ā in neutral environments in TwA 
and HnA is often -i’. Like in group VI, stress will be on the vowel of a heavy 
sequence that precedes, but in in group VII this inludes vowels that were 
originally anaptyctics and which have become part of the morphophone- 
mic base. 


”4 See Stewart 1990:286 (glossary). A wdayhān is a light-coloured thoroughbred he- 
camel, see ibid. 276. A clue for these forms to be of group I origin is the hypochoristic -an 
suffix in these names, see De Jong 2000:153. 
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Another difference is stress in a sequence CaCa(C): CáCa(C) in VI and 
CaCa(C) in VII. Examples of such differences in stress are: 


group VI and ‘LA group VII 
Sti išti “winter” 
salat ili ši, salat i št salāt ilt ši "the evening prayer" 


Group VI “ší, group VII and ‘LA 'ási* “dinner” 

* When a directly precedes the reflex of final *-ā() in open syllable, it 
is usually not raised. More often, forms are like ildša, iljáda.. Forms 
with raising dši, ģdde were recorded in pause and only in GrA and SwA. 
Unraised forms ģdda and 'ása' were heard in sandhi. 

Other recorded examples with raised reflexes of final -a()) are: fi 
“viper”, Wadiy Isli’ (stressed on initial I-) "Wādiy Isla" gi’ “he came", ilbunn 
di “these coffeebeans", tizibhi’ “you get it (sg. fem.)”, ala gadd hālni “as 
much as we can afford", iftarni *we had breakfast". Comparable examples 
in LA are: gi, (i)líf ih and also (i)lif'iy “the viper”, dlwalad di "this boy”, 
ģambhi “next to her", biddni’ “we want" and ilikrih "the wages". 


Reflexes of final *-ā( ) preceded by velarized consonants are not raised, 
have remained long and are often cut off—especially in pause—by a 
glottal stop. Examples are: (sg. fem. forms of colours) xadrā(') “green”, 
bēdā( ) “white” and (optionally) raised a in syllable preceding final à in 
the examples zirgā( ) “black (lit. blue)", kimrā( ) “red” and sifrā() “yelow”. 
Similarly, sg. fem. forms of physical defects are hamga( ) "stupid", tarma( ) 
“gap-toothed”. Such examples are also available for "LA. 

When no phonetic factors interfere, raising of final *-ā( ) in sg. fem. 
forms of colours and physical defects will reach (stressed) -iy, as in e.g. 
(colours) sodíy “black; bad", šahabiy "sand-coloured", ģabšty “dark” and 
(physical defects) hūliy “cross-eyed”, habliy “dim-witted”, 'aržiy “limping 
(sg. fem.)”, 'amyíy “blind” and šūliy “left-handed”. Such examples are also 
found in ‘LA. 


N.B. “here” is nihā( ) or nihāniy in TwA, HnA and ‘LA, but also hiniy was 
recorded in SwA, ASA, HnA, (only once in) HmA and K-form hina or hínih 
in all dialects. 


*5 [n group I raising of final -ā(') is also prevented by a directly preceding in open syl- 
lable, see Blanc 1970224 (13) and De Jong 2000:82. 
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In dialects of group I raising (there to final -iy) is inhibited by (underly- 
ing) a preceding in open syllable.** In group VII raising to -i tends to be 
prevented by a preceding in open syllable (see remark * above in 1.2.4.4.). 
Examples are: idddwa “the medicine”, issáma" “the sky", (verb forms) fāda 
“he sacrificed", mdša "he walked", sdwa "together", istáwa' “it became 
cooked" and also dna "T". 

In LA some examples are: áddawa “the medicine”, ál'asa “the dinner”, 
māša and dna. 

The forms with raised final *-ā (> -/) do not only occur in pause, but 
also in sentence-medial positions. Such raising is therefore concluded to 
have led to morphological restructuring, e.g. ina ittasalni buh “we con- 
tacted him”, hatta líf? ma tagdarš tuktulhi “even the viper you cannot 
kill". 

The (often unreleased) glottal stop following the final vowel is not 
only regular when this vowel is stressed, but occurs also when it is 
unstressed. 

When suffixed, raising in the verb form ģi' *he came" will be absent, e.g. 
law ģā'k dixil “if somebody comes to you as a daxil"." Similarly, when kri 
is suffixed, final -/ will be -ā+, e.g. krāh “his wages" and Kkra"k “your wages" 
(example from LA). 


1.2.4.5. Allophones of long vowels e, 1, 6, and ū 


12.4.54. Lowering effect of preceding emphatics oni and ū 
Primary and secondary emphatics will lower the phonetic value of 
following i and ū towards (resp.) I.P.A. [e:] and [o:] and like in group VI 
such lowering is clearer in the case of following ū; with following 1 it is less 
clear, but an on-glide is clearly audible. 

Reflexes of *ay and *aw, also when following velarized consonants, 
have been monophthongized to be /e/ and /ē/, but their realizations tend 
to be lower: nearer to I.P.A. [e:] and [o:]. 


1.2.4.5.2. Off.glide in ë and 1 
The same type of off-glides in /e/ and /ī/, as described for group VI, may 
also be heard in TwA, HnA and LA. 


2# See Blanc 197024 (13) and De Jong 2000:82. 

27 A daxilis someone who seeks refuge (e.g. after having commited a crime) in the house 
of someone else. The ‘host’ is then obliged to take care (lodge him, and if necessary, defend 
him) of his daxil for three days (and one third of a day) and seek legal assistance to have 
the problem of his daxil resolved. 
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1.2.4.5.3. Offglide in o and ü 
The same type of off-glides in /ē/ and /ū/, as described for group VI, may 
also be heard in TwA, HnA and LA. 


12.4.6. Diphthongs 
TwA, HnA and ‘LA have two diphthongs: iy and uw. Older diphthongs *ay 
and *aw have been monophthongized as /e/ and /0/. 


12.4.61. Reflexes of *ay and *aw 


12.4.6111. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in neutral environments 
In positions not preceded by or velarized consonants *ay and *aw have 
usually become e and o, cf. 1.2.4.1. 


1.2.4.6.1.2. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in non-neutral environments 


1.2.4.6.1.2.1. Reflexes of *ay and *aw preceded by X. 
Cf. 1.2.4.1 


1.2.4.6.1.2.2. Diphthongs *ay and “aw preceded by velarized consonants. 
Cf. 1.2.4.1 


1.2.4.6.2. Diphthongs -iy and -uw 


1.2.4.6.2.1. Reflexes of final *-ī and *-ū 

Final diphthongs -iy and -uw, which in part reflect older *- and *-ū are 
best heard in lento speech and occur both in sentence medial as well as 
in sentence final positions. In allegro forms these diphthongs tend to be 
reduced to -i and -u (I.P.A. [i] and [u], i.e. not lowered [1] and [v]). 

The reinterpretation of morpheme boundaries, as described for group 
VI, has not taken place in TwA, HnA or LA. 

Examples of diphthongs iy and uw created by anaptyxis are: mašiy # 
“walking” and + iyxaf “he fears" and hasuw # “filling, stuffing", xatuwten 
"two steps” and # uwlād "children". In the latter three instances, one may 
also hear the diphthong iw. 

Instances of final -iy as reflexes of *-; are like those reported for 
group VI. 

Like in group VI, many final yà' verbs with an i-type conjugation in the 
perfect have adopted— though often only partially—an a-type perfect in 
TwA and HnA. Examples are masa “he walked" (but misyit “she walked"), 
nasa and násat (but also nisyit) and also lígiy ~ laga "he found", ligyit ~ 
lagat "she found", etc. (for further detail, see 3.2.2.5.1.). In LA masa was 
recorded with a regular paradigm of the a-type and ligiy with a regular 
i-type paradigm. 
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Final -iy may also reflect older final *-ā in the pattern *CaCCā for 
physical defects: ‘argéy “limping (sg. fem.)", habliy “simple-minded (sg. 
fem.)”, amyíy “blind” and the sg. fem. pattern for colours (also *CaCCa’) 
sūdiy “black”, Sahabiy “sand-coloured”.”* 

Apart from nihā (-niy) for “here”, the form hiniy is also often heard 
(though not recorded in LA). 

Final -iy reflects final *-7 in bíriy “innocent”, final *-iy in sábiy “boy”, 
gáwiy "strong" and níbiy “prophet”, *-ay in šiy "thing" and also the nisbah- 
ending for the sg. masc., e.g. Su ūdiy “Saudi”. 


1.2.4.7. Prosodic lengthening of long vowels and diphthongs 

Examples of long vowels being lengthened: (expressing great surprise) yā salā:m 
“my goodness!”, (expressing an extreme degree) hayāh gi bah xailis “a very dif- 
ficult life" and in LA dalla nā:yim "he remained asleep (for a long time)". 


2. STRESS AND PHONOTACTICS 


2.1. Stress 
2.1.1. Rules for word-stress 


Stress in TwA and HnA is of the māktabah-type. Rule order is the same 
as in group VI. 

Verbal gahawah-forms of the i-type imperfect, like yáhartuw "they 
plough’, receive special treatment (see 2.1.2.4.). 

The rules for TwA and HnA are (for GBA there are exceptions like iššti” 
"the winter"): 


1. Like in group VI. 
2. The domain of stress is formed by either: 

a. the last two syllables of a word, also if this includes the article il- as 
the penultimate syllable, 

b. or the last four syllables, when these are without article, or verbal 
pre- or infixes, but including suffixes, 

c. or, in the presence of a verbal in- or prefix, the last three syllables 
including the vowel of the syllable preceding the in- or prefix, but 
only when the verb form is an imperfect or a participle. When the 
verb form is perfect, the vowel of the prefix or the vowel preceding 
the infix is not stressable. 


5 Also in GbA 1992, see ?arji (sic.) (a misprint for—in my own transcription—arģiy) 
on p. 7 (1-61). 
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3. Stress is placed according to the criterion of quantity, ie. vowels of 
heavy sequences are stressed. 

4. The following types of ‘heavy’ sequences occur: vCC(C) and vC(C) 
(including v(h)). 

5. The vowel of the first heavy sequence from the right is stressed (see 
examples in 2.1.1.1.) 

6. In the absence of a heavy syllable, stress the vowel in the first syllable 
from the left. 


The exception made for resyllabification of CaCaCaCv(C) sequences 
in MzA of group VI is not necessary for TwA, HnA or LA, since such 
sequences are not resyllabified. 

In HmA the presumably older stress system is being replaced by the 
system described above. The older stress system—much (but not totally) 
like that described for group I—is characterized by the following forms: 
wálad, náxal, kátab, kátabat, rágabah, náxalah, yáharit, yahartuw, álwalad, 
ál'asa', (lisi, šnat, dššnat, ángasal, yinģisil, ingásaluw, ástagal, yístigil, 
istāģaluw, kátabatuh, rágabatuh and yd araguw. 

In LA the article is a stressable unit (e.g. álğamal, but forms like ilģāmal 
were also heard, though less regularly), but unlike other dialects that may 
stress the article, LA does not allow stressing of initial vowels in the per- 
fect of measures na and 1-t. ‘LA is thus the only dialect in Sinai with a 
stressable article, but which does not allow stress on initial vowels in the 
perfect verbal of measures n4 and 1-t. 


2.1.1.1. Stress in words with heavy sequences 

Examples of stress in words with ‘heavy’ sequences are in TwA and HnA: 
iššti "the winter" (GbA), ildša "the dinner, ilif'i “the viper” (second 
i is originally anaptyctic), salat il(ši “evening prayer", ilállab “the tins", 
mádrasah "school", istágal "he worked”, ittdfag "he agreed", ingásal "he 
was washed", ilbdsal "the onions", ilwálad “the boy/son", ittáfaguw "they 
agreed", ingdsaluw “they were washed", hsiy "rocks"? Solty “left-handed 
(sg. fem.)” and sahabiy "sand-coloured (sg. fem.)". 

As far as stress in reflexes of *CiCa(C) is concerned, LA appears to be 
in a process of transition; when the first C is not a sunletter, an anaptyctic 
vowel will separate this C and / of the article, when the article precedes. 
Although stress rules specify that the vowel of the article should then 


29 In LA the form (lihsi "the rocks" was also recorded. 
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be stressed (being the vowel in the 'underlying heavy seguence v1CC), 
the anaptyctic may receive stress instead (see scenario 1 below). When 
the first C is a 'sunletter no anaptyctic appears, since the / of the article 
assimilates to this 'sunletter. The vowel of the article is then stressed (see 
scenario 2 below). Schematically: 


scenario 1: 
*C iCaC > C, CaC > vl + C CaC > vlC, CaC > vlv C „CaC 
vlv C. CaC or vlv C, CaC 


scenario 2: 
*C iCaC > CCaC > vl + C CaC > vC C CaC > vC C CaC 


C, = 'sunletter' consonant vl = article il- or al- 

C. = 'moonletter consonant V = stressed short v: (or á 

v, =  anaptyctic vowel colouring with the following vowel 

ý = originally anaptyctic vowel, after having become stable and part of 


the morphophonemic base, and is therefore stressable 


When anaptyctics preceding forms with initial C, have become stable 
and the anaptyctic has become part of the morphophonemic base as the 
initial vowel, this new initial vowel will be stressed if it is part of a heavy 
sequence. 

A next, or parallel step in this development is anaptyctics becoming 
stable base vowels where they precede CC; a cluster # CC or C CC needs 
to be resolved, so that an anaptyctic will be inserted preceding the last CC 
of such a cluster. The anaptyctic—colouring with the base vowel of the 
following noun**—can thus become stable, and therefore become part of 
the morphophonemic base and be stressed,” e.g. 


origin elision cluster anaptyxis stress 
*durah » drah > C +drah > Cv drah » ádrah (v drah) 


When the article is then prefixed, the resulting form will be aládrah “the 
sorghum", since the new base vowel prevents the prerequisite of contact 
of (and the 'sunletter' d for assimilation to take place. Another example 
is alángar "the potholes". 


32 Such colouring of the anaptyctic was also reported for group II in the north, see De 
Jong 2000:270. 

3 [n fact, this development is also a more rigorous application of the rule that base 
forms can only have initial C- or (’)v-; there is a phonotactic constraint barring initial CC. 
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Forms in LA are: (sti, dl aša, ilif ih, ili ši ~ il ši, áligrab "the water- 
sacks" (but alángar "the potholes"), álabar "the needles" and also alddrah 
"the sorghum”. 

Other forms with heavy sequences in TwA, HnA and LA: tili‘na “we 
rose", waládk “your (sg. masc.) son", waládk “your (sg. fem.) son”, ummuk 
“your mother’, šti “winter”, zen “good”, zenih “good (sg. fem.)", zenin “good 
(pl. masc.)". 


244.2. Examples of stress in words without heavy sequences 


2.1.1.2.1. Stress in CvCvC(v) 
Stress in (C)v Cv(C):** 


()v,CvC: uķul "eat", águm "stand up”, (sil carry”, ánam “go to sleep”, 
ábar “needles” (“I come” is iiy). LA forms are: kul, gul, gum, sil, nam.? 
Cv Cv(’): "dša "dinner", mdša "he walked", ddwa “medicine” ("stick" was 
recorded as asā). The same forms are found in LA. 

Cv CvC: ģdmal “camels”, šdģar "trees", gatas “he dived”; wdgaf “he stood 
up”, wárag "paper" and sábiy "boy", biriy “innocent”, táriy “moist; soft” (“he 
goes” is yigiy, also in LA). In LA both types of stress are heard: waldd or 
wálad, although the latter stress type is more current. 


2.1.1.2.2. Stress in (C)vCvCv(C) and (C)vCvCvCv(C) 

(C)vCvCv(C): xdšabah "piece of firewood", dárabuw "they hit (perfect)", 
báladuh "his country", násatuh "she forgot him", ma násatus "she did not 
forget him" (the latter two not in LA), and gahawah-forms áhamar "red", 
nd aģih "ewe", á'arag "I sweat", dharit “I plough”, gáhawah "coffee".* 
(C)vCvCvCv(C): dárabatuh "she hit him", ma dárabatus "she did not hit 
him”, rágabatuh “his neck” and gahawah-forms gáhawatuh “his coffee", 
tá aragin "you (pl. fem.) sweat". 


ilxásabah "the piece of firewood”, ilbádawiy “the Bedouin (sg.)", (gaha- 
wah-form) innáxalah “the palm tree", ibtáhafruw "they dig", istágalat "she 
worked", inbásatuw "they rejoiced”, ittáfagat "she agreed", taģdwwazat 
"she got married", takállamuw "they spoke". 


* When v, in this pattern is not preceded by C, it is underlying ļa|. 

33 Forms of the mediae infirmae verbs like gum / ugum or gum / ugum were checked, 
but were rejected as not proper 'LA. 

34 Stress reported for GbA in Nishio 1992 is the same, see p. 146 (XX-30 and 33). How- 
ever, ibid. p. 7 (I-61) reports (in my transcription) a‘rag "lame" (without gahawah-vowel). 
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2.1.2. Exceptions to the stress rule 


24.24. Stress on reflexes of *-à and *-ā 

Like in group VI (and also in group IV, see De Jong 2000:428), reflexes 
of *-ā, which have not been raised due to phonetic factors described in 
1.2.4.4., Will be stressed, when they have remained long and thus form a 
heavy sequence, e.g. xadrā( ) “green (sg. fem.)", sifrā(') “yellow (sg. fem.)”, 
bēdā( ) “white (sg. fem.)", girā() “bald (sg. fem.)", iwrā(') “one-eyed (sg. 
fem.)”. Such stressing is regular in TwA, HnA and ‘LA.* 

In phonetically neutral surroundings, final -à' of sg. fem. forms of 
colours and physical defects is raised to -iy (see 1.2.4.4.). Such raised -iy 
reflexes are then stressed, even if (other) heavy sequences precede, e.g. 
sūdiy “black (sg. fem.)”, Sadfiy “left-handed (sg. fem.)", hawlfy “cross-eyed 
(sg. fem.)". Notice however stress in Aíniy "here", although more regular for 
"here" is nihā. Also in a gahawah-form, in which the gahawah-vowel has 
resolved the cluster forming the heavy sequence, the reflex of -à' receives 
stress: (šahbā >) šahabty “sand-coloured (sg. fem.)". These forms are cur- 
rent in TwA, HnA and LA. 

Reflexes of final *-ā() that are short -a or -i' are stressed in conformity 
with the rules in 2.1.1.2. When no heavy sequences precede, e.g. (forms in 
TwA and HnA) (il) dša “(the) dinner”, (il)ģdda “(the) lunch", (is)séma’ 
“the sky"? but with heavy sequences available: sti’ “the winter", salat 
il(ši (base form is i's’) “evening prayer’, ilíf t “the viper” and Wadiy Isli’ 
(stress on initial I) “Wadi Islah". 

Note: there is variation, however: (only) in GbA and HmA forms with 
stress on the final vowel like salat ili št “evening prayer”, ilif'( “the viper’, 
wagt išštt "the winter time" and Gabal iGni* "the mountain of canals/ 
water ducts (situated in the Maģārah area)" were also heard. 

Since heavy sequences always precede within word boundaries, raised 
reflexes of pronominal suffixes will not be stressed, e.g. mnākulhi “we eat 
it (sg. fem.)”, šuftti (< šuft + ha) "I saw her". Verbal endings that devel- 
oped from *-ā also remain unstressed, e.g. Sufni' “we saw" and mdša “he 
walked". The reflex of final *-ā(') will only be stressed if it is the only vowel 
available, e.g. ilwdlad di “this boy", gf “he came". 


85 Nishio 1992 reports the same in terms of stress and raising for GbA, see p. 16 (XX-30 
to XX-35), e.g. (in Nishio's transcription) hamrā and sūdī. 

3 Nishio 1992 reports the same type of stress in GbA, see e.g. p. 119 (XVII-1) sáma, but 
does not indicate stress in gade and ‘ae. 

37 In Turbāniy dialect this mountain is referred to as Gibdl iGníy; gniy is a pl. form 
< *ginā.. 
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2.1.2.2. Stress on final nominal *-ty reflexes in * CaCty 

In TwA and HnA, reflexes of the pattern CaCīy are CaCiy or (after rais- 
ing the short vowel a) CiCiy are stressed on the penultimate, which is in 
conformity with the rules formulated in 2.1.1.2. 


2.1.2.3. Stress in al/il + *CaCīy 

Prefixing an article to a CaCiy sequence has no consequences for the 

assignment of stress in TwA and HnA, e.g. innibiy or inndbiy "the Prophet" 

and issdbiy "the boy". In HmA ánnibiy was recorded and in GbA innibiy. 
sabiy (pl. sibyan) “boy” with suffixes: sabiyyuk “your boy”, sabiyyi “my 

boy”, sabiyyhum “their boy”. 


2.1.2.4. Stress in suffixed gahawah-forms 
In TwA, HnA and ‘LA stress in gahawah-forms is like in group VI (naxdlha 
“her date palms", gáhawatuh “his coffee" and (i- and u-type gahawah- 
imperfect verb forms) yd aģnuh “he kneads it" and táxabtin “you (pl. fem.) 
knock".* 

Resyllabication of sequences CaCaCatv (» CaCCitv) is not a character- 
istic of TwA, HnA or LA. 


2..2.5. Stress in vCCICv 

Like in group VI, a short high vowel is not dropped from a sequence vC. C. 

IC v and stress is placed according to rules in 2.1.1.2., e.g. bitģdzzizuh "you 

sow it (of watermellon seed, by inserting each seed into its own hole in 

the soil)". In this example reduction of the geminate is clearly audible. 
An example in ‘LA is biyballiluha "they make it (sg. fem.) wet". For 

active participles of the verb ta'aknan *be irritated", see 2.4.4. 


2.1.3. Stress units 


2.1.3.1. Stress in combinations with preposition min and negated personal 
pronominals 
Like in group I, the preposition min may form one stress unit with the 
following word, as in min-tahat "from below”, min-kidiy "from this” and 
min-ihniy "from here” (the latter BWA). 

In negated pronominals stress is as follows (recorded in HnA, SwA, 
GbA, ASA): 


38 Nishio 1992 lists many gahawah-forms for GbA as well, e.g. (p. 19 (III-31) gahawe, 
(p. 28 (IV-25)) faham “charcoal” and verbs: (p. 101-102) (XIV-54)) yaxalat “mix”, (p. 102 
(XIV-55)) yahafer “dig” and (p. 15 (XVI-19) yahazen “be sad”, etc. 
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sg. pl. 
3. masc. mahūš mahinš 
fem. mahīš mahūmš 
2. masc. mántis mantüs 
fem. mantis mantíns 
1 com. manis máhnis 


Negated pronominals recorded in HmA are: māhū, mahi, mintih, mintiy, 
mani, mihna, mintuw, mintin, māhum, māhin. 

In GrA direct elicitation yielded the following forms: mahu, mahi, 
mantih, mantiy, mānī, māhum, māhin, mantum, mantin, mahna. 

In LA the single negation with preceding mā is current. Elicited forms 
are: māhū, mahi, mantah, mantiy, mani, māhum, māhin, mantuw / man- 
tum, mantin, mahna. 


2.1.3.2. Enclitically suffixed prepositions | and b 


24.3.24. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition | 

Enclitic suffixation of the suffixed preposition l occurs regularly. Examples 
are: yug Ud-luh Saharan talātih “it stays (for itself) two or three months" 
(GrA). ibyaxüd-luh btà' sa‘tén “he spends about two hours” (GbA), biyrūhū- 
luh “they go to him” (SwA), arawwíh-luh giddām ilmi'àd ib yom aw yomen 
“I go to him one or two days before the appointment” (ASA) and nahafir- 
luh “we dig (a hole) for it” (HmA). 

Such enclitic suffixing was found to be especially current in HnA, e.g.: 
ibyibgā-luh mosim “there is a season for it” (HnA), innās bitgūm tahasa- 
luh ... hasty “people then stuff it (properly)” (HnA), imwazzaf byaxud-luh 
talatmīyt iģnēh “a civil servant gets (for himself) three hundred pounds” 
(HnA). 

An example in ‘LA is: biytall(-luh “he gets out for him”. 


2.1.3.2.2. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition b 

Enclisis of suffixed preposition b is less current than that of suffixed |, but 
does take place, e.g. mistahtír-buh *making fun of him" (ASA), w ingammís- 
buh "and we dip (food) with it”, timsi-buh “you go with him" (HnA), 
ibyihtimmu-buh htimam £amid "they attach great importance to it" (HnA). 
In ‘LA it was not recorded. 


3 Negation in GrA is usually constructed with single mā, without -š(i), see also 3.1.12.3. 
and 4.2. 
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2.2. Phonotactics 
2.24. The gahawah-syndrome 


2.241. The gahawah-syndrome: a-insertion in *aXC sequences 

Like in many dialects of Sinai, the gahawah-syndrome is active in TwA 

and HnA. Some of many examples are: šdhar “month”, salat ilmagarib 

“prayer at sunset”, bd ad "after", byaxatibha “he gets engaged to her", aha- 

bal "stupid", ahawal “cross-eyed”, šahabiy "sand-coloured”, tahat *under".^ 
In LA we see similar forms, but stress may be on the vowel of the sec- 

ond syllable, e.g. naxdl “palm trees", Sa dd “male given name", 


2.21.2. Morphological categories showing variation 
The gahawah-syndrome is active in forms of the past participle (i.e. where 
C, = X: maXC,ūC,) like mahafur "dug", maxarum "pierced", mahabūs 
“imprisoned”, mahatüt “placed” and ma agūļ “reasonable”, ma adūd “few, 
countable" and maģasūb "forced, compelled", but also maxzün "stored", 
Mahmūd "male given name" and maxtübah "engaged (sg. fem.)”. 
Exceptions are also found with the pattern maXC vC (ah): magarib 
"time of sunset", máxazan "storage place, but also magrib, maxzan and 
mahgar “stone quarry”. 
Examples in ‘LA: ma'arüfin "known (pl. masc.)", maxarüm “pierced”, 
maxatübah "engaged (sg. fem.)”, magarib “time of sunset”, but also mahtut 
*placed". 


2.24.3. Morphological categories in which the gahawah-syndrome is 

not active 

In TwA, HnA and LA the gahawah-syndrome is not active in derived ver- 
bal measures. Examples are like those listed for group VI. 

Examples of the absence of the gahawah-syndrome in elatives are: 
ahsan "better/best", ahla “more/more beautiful, sweeter/sweetest", aglab 
“more/most” (and also aglabiyyah "majority”), agla “more/most expen- 
sive" and the name Ahmad. 


^ Nishio 1992 cites numerous instances of the gahawah-syndrome for GbA too, but 
there are also exceptions, such as a'ra$ "lame" (p. 7 (1-61)), ta'bān “tired” (p. 41 (VI-9)), 
lagwe "language" (p. 72 (X-1)), raģwe "bubble, foam" (p. 125 (XVII-48)), wahla “mud” 
(p. 127 (XVII-64)) and verbs like 'awaģ, ya‘wag "bend" (p. 99 (XIV-41)) and xilis, yaxlas “end” 
(p. 103 (XV-4)) and other forms. N.B. the imperfect of a (there measure 1) verb like ‘ata, ya'ti 
"give" listed on p. 82 (XII-1) is best interpreted as an i-type, with here a as transcription of 
the allophonic realisation of i under influence of the 'ayn (in my own transcription this 
would be yi tiy). A similar example is (also measure 1) ‘azam, ya‘zim "invite" (p. 9o (XIII-21)), 
which in my own transcription would be ‘azam, yi'zim. 
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The gahawah-syndrome also usually remains absent in loans from Stan- 
dard Arabic like ya'niy “that is, it means", yahsal “it happens" and another 
measure 1 verb ya mal* “he makes, does”. 

The fem. morpheme in construct state becomes -at when it follows XaC 
(also where a is a gahawah-vowel), so that the sequence CaXaCat is the 
result. When such a sequence is directly suffixed with a vowel-initial suf- 
fix, the resulting CaXaCatv sequence is not resyllabified (contrast possible 
resyllabification in MzA of group VI). Examples are naxaļatī *my palm 
tree" and gáhawatuh "his coffee". 


2.2.2. Articulatory delay in the realization of alveolar sonorants (liquids |, 
r and n) 


2.2.21. Articulatory delay in the realization of x: the bukara-syndrome 
Examples of bukara-vowels are (underlined): azarag “dark brown", tagara 
lFathih “you recite the Fātihah”, dugiriy “straight ahead, right away”, 
tzagirit "she ululates", ygotirin "they (fem.) go", xudiriy "type of cheap 
green tobacco (smoked in rolled cigarettes)". 

Examples of the bukara-syndrome inhibiting the elision of a preced- 
ing high vowel are / āxir innahār "until the end of the day" and indawwir 
iljamal “we look for the camel". 

Examples of the 'greater or 'expanded' bukara-syndrome creating vow- 
els: fi lgagir* ibtaxazín-luk “in the storage you store it for yourself” and 
fi lgidir ib hāluh "all of it in the pot" and in LA Sadir ilHētān “name of a 
mountain range, south of Umm Itlah* pass”. 


2.2.2.2. Influence of 
Like r, / may also be involved in inhibiting elision of the short vowel. 
Examples are (preserved vowels underlined) ibyinzil isSwes "he goes down 
to Suez", hādiy btākil ilģarbū "this one (fem.) eats jerboa" (though also 
ibtākl itwer "it (fem.) eats small birds") and fawwil ilwagt “in the begin- 
ning". An example in ‘LA is gal ya rail ilmasal di “he said ‘oh man, this 
saying... ". 

Examples of 'expanded' or 'greater' bukara-vowels preceding / in san- 
dhi (where the vowel is not a cluster-resolving anaptyctic as described in 


* Much more current for *make, do" is the measure 2 verb sawwa, ysawwiy. 

+ gasr, pl. gsūr: a small cave-like hollow in the side of a mountain or katarah (a clay 
mound) used as a safe storage for goods (esp. foodstuffs). 

^ The Umm 'Itlah pass, on the main road from the Ahmad Hamdi tunnel near Suez to 
Nixl, is usually indicated on maps as ‘Mitla pass’, see fn 7, p. 3. 
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2.3.2.) are ('greater' bukara-vowels underlined): w il akil iyyamha kamān 
siib “food was also difficult (to get) in those days" and ithuttuh fi ssi in iw 
yug ud-luh yom “and you put it in the goat skin and it sits (there for itself) 
for a day". 


2.2.2.2.. The high vowel preceding l in *ibil and *raģil 
The form bil or ibil was not recorded. 

rail for “man” was only recorded once in HmA and once in LA, but 
there were numerous instances of yā rail. riģģāl or raģģāl (pl. rģāl) is 
current for "man". 


2.2.2.3. Articulatory delay in the realization of n 
Non-elision of short high vowels preceding n in otherwise eligible positions 
is quite regular, e.g. (here underlined) yomin iygassim “when he allots” 
and iygūmin anniswān yáhalbin adduwabb (i.e. not *iygūmn anniswan 
ydhalibn adduwābb) "the women then (get up and) milk the animals”. 
Also, an anaptyctic vowel in sandhi is often inserted in positions not 
covered by the anaptyxis rule (see 2.3. below). Examples are: assamin 
aššīhiy "the wormwood ghee”, and ibyanfa' | albatin iw fih šiģdr | assadir 
iw fih šiģār l iddisbih "it is good for the stomach and there are plants (i.e. 
herbs) for the chest and there are plants for (treating) a cold”.** 


2.2.3. Articulatory delay of 'ayn following geminates 


Articulatory delay of ‘ayn following geminates was not noticed as a regu- 
lar feature. 


2.3. Anaptyxis 


Rules formulated for group VI are also valid for TwA, HnA and ‘LA. For 
GbA Nishio reports several instances of schwa resolving a consonant clus- 
ter C C C, (where C C, is a geminate), e.g. (p. 196) hi biddahe timši “she 
wishes to leave (or walk)", biddane “we wish" and biddoken “you (pl. fem.) 
wish" and also (p. 56 (VIII-9)) non-elision of high vowels in mdarrose and 
mdarresin for (respectively) "teacher (fem.)" and "teachers". 


^ disbih is used for common cold (with coughing), a more severe cold with flu-like symp- 
toms is usually referred to as habsah. Bailey 2009:343 (glossary) lists dishba as "the flu". 
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2.31. Word-medial anaptyxis 


Word-medial clusters (in bold print below) resulting from high vowel eli- 
sion are usually— depending on the relative sonority of the consonants 
involved*—resolved by inserting an anaptyctic vowel preceding the last 
two consonants of the cluster, e.g. 


yiktib + uw > *yiktbuw > yikitbuw "they write" 
yug ud + uw » *yug duw > yūgu duw "they sit” 


Also when suffixation results in a cluster, this cluster is resolved, e.g.: 
tisg*' + ha > *tisgha > tisigha "you water it” 


*' tisg: an apocopated imperfect of 2nd p. sg. masc. (root s-q-y). 


2.3.2. Anaptyxis in sandhi 


2.3.2.1. Anaptyxis in clusters resulting from ‘colliding’ morphological 

base forms 

Examples of sandhi clusters of four consonants. caused by the collision of 
morphological base forms, which are resolved by insertion of an anaptyc- 
tic preceding the last two consonant (clusters are in bold print, cluster- 
resolving anaptyctics are underlined): 


sab‘ snīn* > sab‘ isnin "seven years”. 
+ byasrah w byidwiy mi ģāmaluh > + ibyasrah w ibyidwiy mi ģamaluh “he 
goes away and comes back at sunset with his camel”. 


2.3.2.2. Anaptyxis in #CC and CC# 
When speech pause directly precedes or follows CC, the resulting cluster 
#CC or CCt is resolved (anaptyctics underlined), e.g.: 


#CC > #iCC: # byasrah > # ibyasrah 
and 
CC > CIC +: b irrigl # > b irrigil * 


55 For the role of relative sonority, see remarks in De Jong 2000:125—26. 

45 Nishio 1992 gives numerous instances in which word-medial with subsequent anap- 
tyxis does not take place, e.g. imperatives of “write” (sg. fem.) iktibi, (pl. masc.) iktibu and 
(pl. fem.) iktiben (p. 76 (X-27), imperfect forms (pl. masc.) yodrobu, (pl. fem.) yodroben, 
etc. (p. 88 (XIII-11) and also imperf. forms (pl. masc.) yinzalu and (pl. fem.), yinzalen, etc. 

7 The base form is with initial consonant, which may be concluded from forms pre- 
ceded by the article (its / assimilates to the first consonant), e.g.: issgayyir, isSwēs and also 
issnīn (not (i)lisģayyir, (i)liSwes or (i)lisnīn). 
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An example in "LA is: matrah ma timis, iris ^wherever you are in the eve- 
ning, spend the night there (lit. throw out your anchor)" (a saying advising 
not to travel by night); tims is an apocopated imperfect (root m-s-y), irs is 
an apocopated imperative (root r-s-y). 


2.3.2.3. Consonant clusters resulting from I-elision in sandhi, with 
subsequent anaptyxis 

Some examples of clusters in sandhi after I-elision, eliminated by anap- 
tyxis from TwA, HnA (intermediate forms with clusters are marked *): 


(base forms, high vowel eligible for elision underlined, stress has already 
been placed) 

sámnit il anz > 

(after elision of unstressed high vowel, cluster in bold print) 

* sámnt ilanz > 

(after stress and anaptyxis, anaptyctic underlined: surface forms) 

sámint il'anz "the ghee of the goats" 


Another example is: 


(base forms, high vowel eligible for elision underlined, stress has already 
been placed) 

nilhig iššāz > 

(after elision of unstressed high vowel, cluster in bold print) 

* nilhg iššāz > 

(after anaptyxis, anaptyctic underlined: surface forms) 

nilihg iššāz "we put the sāš (on the fire)" 


A similar example heard in ‘LA is üdrub ilmizih > * udrb ilmi zih > ádurb 
ilmi zih “hit the goat". 


2.3.2.4. Resyllabication of word-medial CVCCICV, and of CVCCIC VC 
sequences in sandhi 

Resyllabication of a word-medial sequence CVCCICV > CVCICCV (e.g. 
yikitbuw) is compulsary, while resyllabication of a sandhi sequence CVC- 
CIC VC > CVCICC VC (e.g. nilihg iššāz) is optional. 


2.3.3. Exceptions to the anaptyxis rule 


2.3.3.1. Unresolved consonant clusters 

Like in group I, not all clusters are eliminated. Especially clusters of which 
the first consonant is nasal or a liquid followed by a voiceless second con- 
sonant (predominantly stops),** e.g.: kalthi “I ate it (sg. fem.)", talgha “you 


will find her”, kāwantnī “you fought me”, fihimt? # “did you understand?” 


* For similar phonetic conditioning, see De Jong 2000:123-128. 
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Clusters may be left unresolved in sandhi as well, e.g. gult hehü di! “I 
said ‘there he is!" and ‘ind bētuh “near his house". 

When assimilation between the first and second consonant takes place, 
the cluster will remain intact as well, e.g. (in sandhi) xatt baluk *you see?". 

These and other similar examples were recorded in TwA, HnA and LA. 


2.3.3.2. The role of sonority of consonants invloved in unresolved clusters 
See remarks in De Jong 2000:125—126. 


2.3.3.3. Some special cases with regard to anaptyxis 


2.3.3.3.1. Consonant clusters with initial geminates 

When the first two consonants of a three-consonant cluster form a 
geminate, this geminate is usually (partially) reduced, e.g. (word-medial) 
biddha “she wants, needs”. Examples listed for group VI may be heard in 
TwA, HnA and ‘LA as well. 


2.3.3.3.2. Preposition ind + C 
The suffixed preposition ‘ind takes vowel-initial allomorphs of the pronominal 
suffixes, e.g. indaha (‘indihi’) “with her”, “induk “with you (sg. masc.)”, ‘indik 
“with you (sg. fem.)”, induhuw “with them (pl. masc.)", ‘indihin “with them 
(pl. fem.)”, ‘indukum (~-ukuw) “with you (pl. masc.)”, ‘indikin “with you (pl. 
fem.)” and ‘indina “with us”. The same forms are heard in ‘LA. 

Clusters in sandhi are left intact, however, e.g.: ‘ind wahid “with some- 
one” and in ‘LA ‘ind ‘arbanuh “with his family”. 


2.3.3.3.3. The 2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. pronominal suffixes in consonant 
clusters 

In TwA, HnA and ‘LA (like in group VI) the pronominal suffixes of the 
2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. -k and -k (resp.) are vowelless when preceded 
by one consonant. This may be concluded from stress assignment, but it 
is difficult to conclude whether an anaptyctic is present or not; especially 
with a voiceless consonant preceding and a vowel following k (in sandhi), 
there may be a voiceless anaptyctic or none at all. 

Examples are arkáb"k ibyēģ innuk “your knees hurt you (sg. masc.)". 
arkáb'k ibyog innik “your knees hurt you (sg. fem.)". In "LA law arwáh"k 
ibyunguz min 'induh “if he smells you he jumps from his place". 

When more than one consonant precedes the personal- pronominal 
suffixes take allomorphic shapes -wk (for sg. masc.) and -ik (for sg. fem.) 
e.g. xalluk gà id “remain seated", ‘induk “with you”. 


^ Nishio 1992:178 (XXV-6) reports ku ~ ok and adds that “in rapid speech the last vowel 
/u/ is reduced to schwa, or often inaudible, in which case the redundant phonetic feature 
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2.3.4. Phonetic quality of the anaptyctic 


2.3.4.1. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyctics 

The phonetic quality of the word-medial anaptyctic vowel is a lax and 
centralized [1], towards [9], in front environments and a lax and central- 
ized [v], towards a moderately rounded [a], in back environments.” 


2.3.4.1.1. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyxis in clusters form “colliding” 
base forms 
The situation in TwA, HnA and ‘LA is like in group VI. 


2.3.4.1.2. Phonetic quality of anaptyctics in clusters after l-elision 
The situation in TwA, HnA and ‘LA is like in group VI. 


2.3.4.1.3. Anaptyctics in clusters resulting from elision of i from T 
The situation in TwA, HnA and ‘LA is like in group VI. 


2.3.4.2. Phonetic quality of anaptyctics in sandhi 


2.3.4.2.1. Phonetic quality of word-initial anaptyctics in sandhi 
Word-initial anaptyctics tend to have a phonetic value of near a lax and 
centralized [1]. 

Examples listed for group VI also illustrate the situation in TwA, HnA 
and ‘LA. 

In TwA, HnA imperatives of the verbs xád “take” and kál “eat” are ükul, 
# uķļiy, # ukliw, # uklin and uxud, # uxdty, € uxdūv, € uxdín.* 

In ‘LA the sg. masc. is ku/ and (velarized) xud, but the other imperatives 
are the same. 


2.3.4.2.2. Phonetic quality of word-final anaptyctics 

Anaptyctics resolving word-final clusters have a phonetic quality near 
LP.A. [v] in labial and/or velarized environments. Anaptyctics in neutral 
environments will be near (centralized) [1]. Examples listed for group VI 
can also be heard in TwA, HnA and ‘LA. 


of aspiration might become relevant”. I did not notice any relevant degree of aspiration. 
For the conclusion drawn here of /k/ and /k/ as separate phonemes see 1.1.1. and 3.1.12.3.1. 

5 This is the same as described for group I in De Jong 2000:128. 

5 Nishio 1992:91 (XIV-2) lists oxod ~ xod, oxodi ~ xodi, oxodu ~ xodu, oxoden ~ xoden, 
but okul ~ kul. okli, oklu and oklen for GbA. In the majority of cases Nishio indicates 
non-elision of the short high vowel reflexes of CiCaC, e.g. zubab “penises” (p. 7 (1-54)), 
kusas "vulvas” (p. 7 (1-56)), šowak “ploughs (p. 36 (V-25)), Sonat “bags” (p. 38 (V-35)), turab 
"graves" (p. 44 (VI-29)), sikak “roads” (p. 69—70 (IX-24)), gesas "stories" (p. 74 (X-14)), nogat 
“points” (p. 143 (XX-11)), hetat “places” (p. 154 (XXII-1)), nimar “numbers” (p. 173 (XXIV-48)) 
and also dora (p. 17 (III-11)), gora “villages” (p. 55 VIII-1)). 
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2.3.5. Stressed original anaptyctics 


In the reflex of the pattern CICaC (i.e. CuCaC or CiCaC) in TwA (except 
GbA) and HnA originally anaptyctic vowels have become part of the mor- 
phophonemic base. Stress is then placed in conformity with rules described 
in 2.1.1. In most cases the phonetic value of the vowel is coloured in by the 
vowel already present in the pattern. 

Examples are (for the pattern *CICaC) (with initial a-) árkab "knees", 
ásnat "suitcases, bags", ástal "seedlings", áhgan "injections", ánxar "noses", 
áwras "workshops", ángar “pits, álmad "lamps (sg. lambah), ágrab “water 
skins", á'lab “tins; packets", dswar "pictures", dxsa “testicles” and (with 
initial i-) (sti “winter”, (fi “viper”, salat (ši “evening prayer". 

Forms recorded in GbA are more like those heard in group I (apart 
from the fact that the article is not stressed in GbA) e.g. hāt iligrdb "bring 
the waterskins”, (i)lihgdn “the injections", issndt "the suitcases, bags" and 
comparable stressing in the form salat ili št “the evening prayer" (though 
also ilt ši was heard).* 

In ‘LA there is a development in progress; in some cases the new pat- 
tern aCCaC has already come into use (e.g. áhgan, ángar), in other cases 
the pattern CCaC is still being used (see also remarks in 2.1.1.1.), e.g. álgrab 
"the waterskins" (not (a)lágrab). 

See also stress patterns in imperative forms of the verbs (3.2.2.3.) “eat” 
and "take". 

Notice that the development of original anaptyctics becoming stress- 
able and colouring with the base vowel has taken place in dialects of the 
Sama‘nah and 'Agāylah in the north of Sinai (group II) as well, see De Jong 
2000:270—271. 

Examples of plurals with * as the first radical are ()dbar “needles”? and 
()dwad “rooms”. 

Plurals ending in *-īy have reflexes -iy like in: gniy “bunches of dates”* 
hsiy “rocks”, rhiy “hand mills” and ‘siy "sticks". 


* See also remarks in 1.2.4.4. above. 

53 See also Nishio 1992:16. 

* From the context it is clear that the pl. of "date bunches" is meant here. Compare 
also differences in stress and pronunciation in Bir iGní | Bir iGníy | Bir Ignah (the latter 
stressed on I) (located at appr. 28.51.51 North and 33.43.35 East). Compare this to the differ- 
ent pronunciations of Wadiy Sli’, Wādiy Sliy, or Wadiy Islah | Aslah (cf. 1.2.4.4. and 3.1.5.). 

55 In ‘LA a form ilihgi' was recorded, which must reflect the coll. hasan (root h-s-y). I do 
not have an explanation for the raising of final -à preceded by the emphatic sad. 
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In TwA (however, for remarks on GbA see 3.116.) and HnA the prepo- 
sition m(i)' followed by a vowel-initial suffix will be stressed as follows, 
e.g. im uh, ím'uk, im ik, except stress is on the final (long) vowel in imt. 
Negated forms are stressed md-m uš, ma mi ķuš, ma mi kiš and (more pre- 
dictably) ma m is. 

In LA the suffixed preposition m' will be stressed on the vowel of a 
vowel-initial suffix, e.g. mūk “with you" and m üh “with him” (for more 
remarks on stress in suffixed prepositions see 3.1.16.). 


2.4. Elision of Short Vowels 


TwA, HnA and ‘LA are 'différentiels' in terms of short vowel elision.5 The 
rule is like that already formulated for group VI. The rules for morphopho- 
nemic elision are compulsary. 


2.41. Morphophonemic I-elision 


Rules given for group VI are valid here as well. 


2.4.2. Lelision in sandhi 


Like in group VI, morphophonemic elisions of short high vowels i and u 
are compulsary, but comparable elisions in sandhi are optional. 


2.4.3. Cyclic anaptyxis rule in sandhi 


The optional I-elision rule in sandhi may be applied after the execution 
of the anaptyxis rule, e.g. (the cluster is underlined and in bold print, the 
anaptyctics are in bold print and the high vowel eligible for sandhi-elision 
is underlined): 


1) bittalli + yün > bittalli: yün > bittalli' iyūn > bittall’ iyūn “it (sg. fem.) 
grows flower buds”. 


In this first example the cluster “y is resolved, after which the high vowel 
i preceding it lands in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for elision) 
and is dropped. 

Like in group VI, the I-elision rule may also be re-applied after execu- 
tion of the rule for anaptyxis, as in the example: urbut hzamuk » urbut 
ihzamuk > urbt ihzamuk > árubt ihzamuk “fasten your seat belt". 


55 See Cantineau 1936:49. 
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In this second example the cluster thz is resolved, after which the high 
vowel u preceding t is in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for elision) 
and is dropped, creating a new cluster rbt, which is then eliminated by 
insertion of another anaptyctic u. 

Such examples are also found in LA. 


2.4.4. Exceptions to the I-elision rule 


When C, and C, in C CIC, are phonetically close or identical, I is not 
dropped. An example is bitgázzizuh "you sow it (of watermellon seed, by 
inserting each seed into its own hole in the soil)". 

Another exception to the high vowel elision rule was found through 
direct elicitation in SwA, HmA and HnA with the act. participles (sg. 
fem.) mta ákninih, (pl. masc.) mta akninīn and (pl. fem.) mta aknināt “irri- 
tated”. In ASA the i-elision does take place (with immediate subsequent 
anaptyxis) mta akinnih, -in, -àt and in GbA and LA both mta ákninih and 
mta dkinnih (and mit'akninin | mit akinnīn, mit aknināt | mit akinnāt) 
were recorded. 


2.5. Assimilation 


Three types of contact assimilations can be identified: regressive (partial 
or total), progressive (partial or total) and reciprocal (total).5 

Apart from contact assimilations of ( of the article il- or al- to ‘sunlet- 
ters’, (is also—more regularly so than in group VI—assimilated to follow- 
ing ģ, as in iģģild "the skin”, iggizzar “the butcher’, iģģism “the body" and 
iggamr "the live embers” and iģģim ah ģģāyih "the next Friday”. This type 
of assimilation may be regularly heard in TwA, HnA and LA. Assimilation 
of [ to initial k was not recorded. 

Assimilations listed for group VI are current in TwA, HnA and ‘LA as 
well. Some additional examples are: 


Regressive total: 


tts > ss ssūg "you drive” 
t+$ > $$ ssall “you pray" 
t+d > dd biddall you stay/keep on" 


An example of regressive total assimilation with reduction of the preced- 
ing geminate is (recorded in LA): 


* For remarks on contact assimilation involving the spread of velarization cf. 1.1.7. 
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ll+ n > nnn (LP.A. [n:]) xanni “let me" 


Instances of regressive partial assimilation were also recorded in TwA, 
HnA and TA. 

Progressive total assimilation of initial A- of pronominal suffixes to pre- 
ceding voiceless consonants is regular in TwA, HnA and ‘LA, as well as 
reciprocal total assimilations of the type reported for group VI, e.g. 'arissa 
“her bridegroom’, maslahatta “her department", taslaxxa “you skin it (sg. 
fem.)". 

In a number of instances the mutual influence of hissing sounds has 
resulted in a metathesis. Examples in the dialects discussed here are sag 
(or gāž) > šāz “iron baking sheet”, sigih (or sīžih) > šīzih “game of sīģah”. 
In GbA I heard both šizn and siģn "prison" and bitsaģģil and bitšazzil "You 
record", but in ASA I heard only basaģģil "I record”. 

Another example of the mutual influence of hissing sounds in all dia- 
lects is: Sams "sun", but in all dialects šaģar "trees" is current. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1. Nominal Morphology 
3.1.1. Raising ofa 


3.111. Raising of *a in C aC IC (ah) 

Raising of a in the nominal pattern C,aC, īC,(ah) occurs regularly, but is 
optional. Although such raising is much less regular when X precedes or 
follows a, it does take place in such positions. The high vowel that results 
from such raising is not elided.? 

To illustrate, some forms that were recorded with and without raising 
in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are: katīr ~ kitīr “many; much”, kabir ~ kibīr “big; 
old", garīb — girib “relative (related person)", gadīm ~ gidim “old”, dagīg ~ 
digig “flour”, ‘aris ~ ‘iris “bridegroom”, ‘aginih ~ ‘iginih “dough”, ba īd ~ bi'id 
"far", taxin ~ tixin “thick, fat”, xafif ~ xifif light (in weight)", xamis ~ ximis 
“Thursday”, galid ~ ģilīd "fat", nadif ~ nidif "clean". 


5 This situation is the same as what was described for group II in the north, see De Jong 
2000:272—273. Nishio 1992, however, lists several instances of elisions of this vowel, as in 
e.g. tgīl “heavy” (p. 176 (XXIV-74), ktir “many, much” (p. 176 (XXIV-74), etc. See also remark 
** on (non-) elision of ‘underlying a’ in 3.2.2.1. and in verbs like nisiy and ligiy in 3.2.2.5.1. 
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Some forms recorded only without raising are: hadid “iron”, dalil "list 
(of persons)", tarig “road”, gatirah “boat”, gahīh “correct”, raxīs “cheap”, 
la īm “mean person”, ( )akīd "certain". 

Some forms recorded only with raising are: midīnih “town”, yimin “right 
(direction)”, mi īz "goat", sirīr “bed”, fisīx "salted fish". 


3414.2. Raising of a in *CaCīy (C, = y) 

Raising of a preceding *CaCīy (C, = y) occurs often, but variation is still 
heard as well. Examples are: biriy “innocent”, gūwiy “strong”, tíriy “moist; 
soft", wiliy ~ wáliy "saint", Iliy ~ 'Aliy “name” and nibiy ~ nābiy “Prophet”. 
A form recorded in ‘LA is guwiy. 


3.11.2. Raising ofa in open syllable preceding stressed i 
No remarks for TwA and HnA. 


3.1.1.3. Raising of a in CaCCiC(-ah) 

Raising of a in CaCCiC(-ah) was not recorded, e.g. battix “watermelon”, 
kabrit “matches”, barmil "drum", Katrin “(St.) Catherine", zambil “basket 
for sand”, sakkinah “knife” and garnit “octopus”. Also verbal nouns of mea- 
sure 2 do not show such raising, e.g. taglib “throwing out (of a line, fish- 
ing)” and (‘LA) tasnin “taking aim”. 


3.11.4. Raising of a in CaCCaC 
Raising of a in the pattern CaCCāC in GbA and GrA is almost without excep- 
tion when it concerns patterns CaC C aC. and C aC C an. These patterns 
have been morphologically restructured as CiC,C,aC, and CiC C an. 
Examples in TwA and HnA: šiģģāl “busy, functioning”, riggal “man”, 
siyyal “acacia tree", millah “salty type of herb", niggar "carpenter", tillagah 
"fridge", willā ah "lighter", hissds "sensitive", hiģģāriy “pickaxe”, milyān 
"full", siyyarah "car", giltan “mistaken”, diblan “wrinkled (of skin of fruit)", 
although also galtan and raģģāl were recorded.” 
In ‘LA comparable forms show that morphological restructuring has 
not taken place, but that raising is optional: sab‘dn “satiated”, raddahah 
“roast pit", raggāsah "dancer (fem.)”, ‘atsan “thirsty”, ģaltān “mistaken”, 


9 In GbA gg in šaģģāl was several times pronounced with very little friction, and 
sounded more like velarized gg. 

6 Nishio 1992 also lists several instances of such raising in GbA, but mainly in neutral 
environments, e.g. tilfan “thin, lean" (p. 41 (VI-8)), wug‘an “ill” (p. 41 (VI-11)), riggal “(adult) 
man” (p. 48 (VII-11)), but also naggar “carpenter” (p. 58 (VIII-38)) and kaslan “lazy” (p. 149 
(XXI-9)). Nishio usually transcribes a in positions influenced by emphatics or back spi- 
rants, e.g. battaniye “blanket” (p. 29 (IV-35)), naddara “glasses” (p. 33 (V-3)), ‘aryan “naked” 
(p. 13 (II-4)), damyan and "atšān (both) “thirsty” (p. 23 (III-53)), Saggal "servant" (p. 53 
(VII-43)) and also ga‘an “hungry” (root g-w-‘) (p. 23 (IIII-53)). 
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galban “poor, destitute”, fallah "farmer", Sallam “male given name", rawyān 
“well-watered” and (raising in) kislān “lazy”, wiģ ān “suffering pain”, siyyal 
“acacia”, suwwag “driver”, tillagah “fridge”, burrad “kettle” and wayyah ~ 
wiyyah “with him”. 

Also in other patterns a is often raised in TwA and HnA when it pre- 
cedes CCā, e.g.: hibbayat “corns, seeds", mirrat "times" and also in the pat- 
tern for sg. fem. adjectives of colours and physical defects (*CaCCā ), as 
in firmā "gap-toothed (sg. fem.)”, gir ā “bald (sg. fem.)", iwrā “one-eyed 
(sg. fem.)", gilbà' "stupid (sg. fem.)" and himrā “red (sg. fem.)”, sifrā "yel- 
low (sg. fem.)”, zirgā "black (lit. blue, sg. fem.)" and also xidrā "green (sg. 
fem.)". Though forms like xadrā and hamrá' were also recorded. In ‘LA 
examples are: xadrā, hamrá , samrā, but also zirgā, tirmā “gap-toothed 
(sg. fem.)". 

Notice that raising of a in the pattern for sg. fem. for colours and physi- 
cal defects may only take place when final -d(’) has not been raised to -iy, 
e.g. aróíty “limping (sg. fem.)", and also the gahawah-form sahabíy "light 
coloured (sg. fem.)". 

In ASA, SwA, HmA and HnA similar raising may take place, but there it 
is optional and X preceding a usually constitutes an inhibiting factor, e.g. 
Nassar ~ Nissar “male given name”, raggal ~ riģģāl “man”, niggar “carpen- 
ter”, Silman “male given name”, siyyad “fisherman” (but sayyadiyyah “dish 
with fish”), bittaniyyah "blanket", kislàn “lazy”, wig àn "suffering pain”, 
šib ān “sated, full”, zihgānīn “fed up (pl. masc.)”. 

Variation or no raising in galtan “mistaken”, galban “poor, wretched’, 
'ayyan "ill", ta bān “tired”, malyān "full", 'itSàn ~ 'atšān “thirsty” and in sg. 
fem. adjectives for colours and physical defects: zirgā ~ zargā “black (lit. 
blue, sg. fem.)”, himrā ~ hamrā red (sg. fem.)”, raddahah ~ riddahah “trap 
net (used to catch birds)", safrā “yellow (sg. fem.)", hamgā "stupid, silly (sg. 
fem.)", marrāt "times", habbat “corns, bits" and mi nāt + “the meaning of". 

The conclusion for HmA, SwA, ASA and HnA is that, just like in LA, 
such raising has not led to morphological restructuring, but is optional in 
neutral environments. 


3.1.1.5. Raising ofa in ...CaCāC... 
Raising of a preceding Cà is current, but is concluded to be optional, since 
it is often absent in more careful speech. 

Some of many examples are: gināyāt "small water courses", ģināyin “gar- 
dens", ziman "in the past”, gizāz "glass", timanin "eighty", midāris "schools", 
misafih “distance”, mišākil "problems", filāyik issed “(small) fishing boats 
(with sails)", bihayim “cattle (pl.)", dibayih “animals for slaughter", digayig 
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“minutes”, šimāl "north", kimān “also”, dirāhim “money”, ma mišāš “he did 
not go”, ilifā iy “the vipers”.*' 

In labial environments, raising of a may als be towards [u], as in 
šuwārib "lips", muwā īn “receptacles”, fuwākih "(different types of) fruit" 
and kuman "also". 

Examples without raising are: kaman “also”, banat "girls", tamām “excel- 
lent", makān "place", kababiy “cups”, ganah “small water course", Samal 
“north”, tamatim "tomatoes". 

Here too, raising occurs less when / or r follows a, or X precedes, e.g. 
malayin "millions", salah "prayer", talatah "three", xalas “ready”, salam 
“peace”, Garāršah “name if tribe", farasih “thin loaves of bread baked on 
a šāz (i.e. a sag)”, marākib “boats”, farā nah “Faraos”, and ‘asan “because”, 
hasah "rock", xawagih “foreigner”, Hamadah “name of tribe", hayah "life", 
ģazāl “gazelle”. Also when precedes, raising is not regular, e.g. ( Jamākin 
“places”, ( )asābi “fingers; toes". Such examples may also be heard in ‘LA. 

This raising of a in open syllable directly preceding stressed ā was 
found to be much less current in the dialect of the Sawālhah ($wA) than 
in the other TwA dialects. 


31.1.6. Raising ofa in ...CaCá... 

Given the different rules for stress in groups VI and VII (CaCáC and CáCaC 
resp.), a in open syllable preceding stressed á is not as regular as in group 
VI. However, when a is found in this position and in neutral environ- 
ments, raising may occur like in group VI, but only optionally so, e.g. 
'iláy “on me", dimál"k “your camel", tihdthi “under her", ma tihdthiš “not 
under her". 

Such raising only occurs on a limited scale, however; examples of non- 
raising are numerous, e.g.: dabáhtuh “I slaughtered it”, ragabát"k “your 
neck”, katábt "I wrote" and also gahawátkum "your (pl. masc.) coffee". 

Since the stress pattern CaCáC is current in LA, many more instances 
were to be expected of this type of raising. Its occurrence is, however, 
limited. Examples are: gimal “camel”, ģibdl “mountain” and mutár "rain". 


314.7. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed A 

Like in group II of the north, raising of a towards I.P.A. [1] preceding Ca 
is current, but similar raising of a preceding stressed Cá is not regular 
in TwA and HnA, although in ‘LA a limited number of instances of such 
raising were recorded. 


* Compare C.A. af a", pl. afā i" (root f- y). 
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3.1.1.8. Raising of a in CaCüC(ah) 

Like raising of a towards I.P.A. [1] in open syllable preceding Ci, a in open 
syllable is also often raised—usually towards I.P.A. [v] —when it precedes 
Cu. Examples are: buxūr “incense”, xurūf "lamb", ģinūb ~ ģunūb "south", 
ģumūs "food dip", 'urüs “bridegroom”, futür "breakfast", yuhūd "Jews" and 
(with initial hamzah) ubūy “my father" and uxūy "my brother”, and also 
1st p. sg. com. imperfect forms of mediae wāw verbs ugūm "I get up", ugūl 
“I say”. These forms may be heard in TwA, HnA and also in ‘LA. Some 
additional LA examples are lugūh “pregnant (of a she-camel)" and gu ūd 
“young male camel". 

Like raising of a preceding 1, raising of a preceding ū is optional; forms 
like 'agüz “old lady", ģanūb "south", 'arüsah “bride”, hamülih “animal led 
to a party to be slaughtered”, yahūd "Jews" may also be heard. Such forms 
were recorded in TwA, HnA and ‘LA. 

Notice also the form (in HnA) abūr in the name madrasat il Abūr "the 
Crossing® School”. Since u of the first syllable in the MSA loan ubūr is 
not dropped in pronunciation, which would result in ‘bur (compare e.g. 
‘yun < uyūn for “eyes”, see 3.1.5.), it appears to be interpreted as raised a 
(which is not dropped in such positions) and the base form is concluded 
to be 'abür. Since raising of a in such positions is however only optional, 
one may also hear a form like 'abür. Similar reasoning would lie behind 
the form (also loaned from MSA) hakumah "government". 

Notice also that some surface forms of the type CaCūC are actually 
underlying CāCūC, with reduced à; such shortened a for à is not raised, 
examples are mā ūn (ma ūn) "container", nāmūsiyyih (namūsiyyih) *mos- 
guito net”. 

A gahawah-vowel in open syllable preceding Cū is not raised, e.g. 
maxatub “engaged”, ma arūf “known”, mahafüd “well-kept”, ma adūs “len- 
til soup" (such forms were recorded in TwA, HnA and 'LA). 


3.1.1.9. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed u 

a in open syllable preceding stressed ú is found much less often in group 
VII than in group VI. Although this may be partly due to differences in 
stress patterns (CvCvC in TwA and HnA as opposed to CvCvC), such ‘LA 
forms (which also stresses CvCVC) are few. 


The ‘crossing’, C.A. 'ubür, refers to the crossing of the Suez Canal of the Eyptian army 
into Sinai during the 1973 Arab-Israeli War (also referred to as Ramadan War, October War 
or Yom Kippur War). 
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Some instances of u-type verbal perfects are ģuludt "I grew fat”, ģuludtin 
"you (pl. fem.) grew fat". 

A form quite typical for ‘LA (i.e. it was only heard sporadically in HmA 
and not in the other dialects discussed here) is "ilh, which also appears 
without raising as 'alh “on him" (see remark ** in 3.116.). Notice here that 
in the absence of velarization or labialization, raising is towards i, even 
though the stressed vowel following is u. 


31440. a-raising rules combined 
Combining the rules for raising of a described in te paragraphs above, we 
may summerize as follows: 


a»I/ C sc IC 
I = long vowel ū or i 
I = short high vowel u if I is ū; short high vowel i if Ī is ī 
C, = consonant capable of carrying velarization in case of raising to u 


Notice the difference with the rule formulated in De Jong 2000150; the 
provision of C, + * made for the group I dialects described there is not 


made here, i.e. preceding ““hamzah” does not inhibit such raising in the 
dialects described here. 


31.2. Reflexes of *CaC C (ah) 


For reflexes of CaCC(-ah) the following forms were recorded in TwA: 
badw “Bedouin”, táhat “under” (also ‘LA), fáham “coal”, wahdah (~ wihdih 
in GbA, HmA and LA) “one (sg. fem.)”, nahyih "direction", sá'ab “diffi- 
cult”, šakl “shape”, sáhan “dish, plate" (also LA), gady “kid goat” (also LA), 
sadr “chest”, wakl “food” (also LA), karš “(fat) belly”, kalb “dog” and gidd 
"grandfather" (also LA) and gifn “eyelid”. 


3.1.3. Reflexes of *CaCiC(ah) 
wirk “thigh”, kitf “shoulder”, kilmih “word”, širkih "company". 


3-1.4. Reflexes of CuC C (ah) 


Some reflexes of CuC C (ah) are: bunn “coffee beans’, rizz “rice”, kull "all; 
every" (also LA), umm “mother” (also ‘LA), uxt "sister" (also LA), Gim'ih 
“male given name” (also LA), muddih "period", hurmah "woman" (also 


85 For GbA wilk, wlāk is reported in Nishio 1992:7 (1-58). 
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LA), zibdih "butter" (also ‘LA), rikbih "knee", hinnih "they (fem.)” (also 
LA), šuggah "a woven length of a tent (about 1 m. wide)". 


3.1.5. Absence of I in open syllables preceding stress 


As is the case in all dialects of Sinai, a high vowel i or u in open initial syl- 
lables of the type CIC(V) preceding stress (on V) is dropped. 

When V is a long vowel, an initial CC cluster is the result, e.g.: snīn 
"years", yün “eyes” and ģnēh “pound (money)”, gbal “mountains”, gsayyir 
“short”. Such forms are regular in TwA, HnA and ‘LA. 

When V is a short vowel, the anaptyctic vowel which precedes the CC 
cluster ‘on the surface’ has become part of the morphological base.** The 
phonetic value of this anaptyctic is steered by the vowel that was already 
part of the base. Examples with short vowels are: drkab “knees”, dhgan 
"injections", if i “viper”, isti “winter”. Such forms are regular in TwA and 
HnA, but in ‘LA forms like Agan, snat “suitcases” and ‘nab “grapes” are 
predominant, although also forms if ‘iy ~ if ‘ih are heard. 

Exceptions to such elisions are often found in MSA loans, e.g.: nizam 
(all dialects) “system”, bidāyithi “its (sg. fem.) beginning", xumül “tired- 
ness" (GbA), nihā iy “final” (GbA), siyahah "tourism" (HmA), 'ibārah ‘an 
“consisting of’ (SwA) and gizaz “glass” (although perhaps better inter- 
preted as underlying |gazaz|) (LA). 

Verb forms listed for group VI are also current in TwA and HnA. The 
verb "come" however has imperfect forms with a long base vowel i, e.g. 
yīģiy "he comes", which is again like forms in group II of the north (see De 
Jong 2000:307, contrast with groups I and VI, see 3.2.2.6.1.). 


34.6. Diminutive patterns 


The usual diminutives expressing ‘littleness’, ‘shortness’, ‘narrowness’ etc. 
were recorded as e.g. grayyib “near”, sgayyir "small; young”, rfayyi “nar- 
row", d ayyfih “weak (sg. fem.)", glayyil “few; little", kwayyis “good”, šwayyih 
“a bit" and (as a common dim. used to euphemistically refer to women) 
hrayyim “women”. 


^ The implication of such elisions is that stress was CICáC, and that it must have 
shifted in the course of time. 
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In SwA the viper (ilf?) was also referred to as swed illēl, lit. “the 
(little) blackness of night". Other diminutives are: risre$ matar? “a few 
drops of rain", ibtākl itwer “it (sg. fem.) eats small birds", zregan “dark- 
coloured thoroughbred camel", ya-buw shayybi *my little friend (as a form 
of address)". 

Except in the form zregan, the hypochoristic -ān suffix, which was 
recorded in some of the dialects of group L** was not heard in TwA and 
HnA. 


34.7. Pattern aCC aC, 


The pattern used for colours and physical (and sometimes mental) defects 
is (for sg. masc.) aC C aC. (e.g. abyad) and aCaC aC. (e.g. dhamar, stressed 
on the first syllable) where C, = X. Other examples are like those listed for 
group VI. 

The sg. fem. forms have a C,aC,Cā pattern, with a final -ā that has 
remained long and which is often in pause followed by an unreleased glot- 
tal stop (e.g. bēdā, hamrā ). There is an additional a following C, when 
it is X and final -ā is raised to -(y when C, is neutral (e.g. šahabiy). Other 
examples are like those listed for group VI. 

In the pl. com. forms for coulours and physical defects all dialects 
(including LA) show CuC.C, as the pattern, i.e. like in MzA of group VI. 
Only in GbA both ‘imy and 'umy for “blind” were heard. 

Plural forms for “black” and “white” are sud (C, = wāw) and bid 


(C, = ya). 


31.8. The elative patterns aCC aC, aC aC C and aCC a 


The elative patterns are like in group VI: aC C aC , e.g. aktar “more; most”, 
aCaC C, e.g. agall "less; least" and aCC a (without gahawah-vowel), e.g. 
ahla “sweeter; sweetest”. 


55 Notice reduplication of the biconsonantal root r-$-š with its general meaning of 
"spray, spatter, splash" to express. See also EALL 2009 (Vol IV):50—53. 
66 See De Jong 2000:153. 
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3.1.9. Initial a 


3.1.9.1. The article and the relative pronoun 

The article is il- in all dialects and the relative pronoun is illiy. The article 
is not a stressable unit (see 2.1.1.), except in HmA, where the (stressable) 
article al- is used parallel to the (unstressable) article il-. Examples in HmA 
are dl aši ~ il'ása' “the dinner”, dlgada’ ~ ilģāda “the lunch", dlganam ~ 
ilģānam “the sheep". 

Examples in other dialects of TwA are: ilfámal “the camel", td'aģn 
ilaģīnah diyyih *you knead this dough". 

The relative pronoun is illiy. Examples are: fih amākin gats hilwah nihā 
fi Dáhab.w illiy biyrawwh Ubuw IHēl” "there are beautiful dive sites here in 
Dahab. And there are those (lit. sg.) who go to the Blue Hole" and hasab 
kimmiyt illaban illiy ‘induk ‘dd “depending on how much milk you have, 
of course". 

An example of how il- and al- may appear side by side in HmA: nasrah 
b ilģānam w ihna sgayyrin. ingotir ilbarr ya salam iytubb álmutar ... "we 
used to roam around with the small cattle when we were young, we used 
to go to the desert, oh my gooodness, and (then) the rain would fall ...". 

Only in GbA and HmA (of the article assimilates to sti’, as in fiššti “in 
(the) winter”. In other dialects one will hear fi lišti. Similarly (in HmA) 
hat dššnaf “go get the bags", where the other dialects have ilásnat.? An 
example from ASA is hatigib iláswar walla tánam 'ilehin “are you going to 
bring the photos or keep them (fem.) for yourself (lit. sleep on them)?". 

‘Specifying’ ha- was heard used only in adverbial halhin “now”, e.g. fih 
bu'ràn bitxāf halhin law nizilt iššāri, bitxaf mi l'arabiyyih “there are camels 
that are afraid, if you would now go out on the street, they would be afraid 
of a car". 

In LA the preference is for al- and alliy, but il- and illiy have also been 
recorded. The article il- (with initial i) is heard mainly when preceding 
a noun with a high vowel, as in e.g. salat ilmigrib "the sunset prayer", 
ilikri(') “the wages", but also álfaras ~ ilfáras “the horse". When the article 
is stressed, the vowel is usually a (e.g. dlgada’ "lunch", ál'asa' “dinner”, 


* Abuw [Hol—literally “the Sfinx"—is the local name for the dive site known in English 
as (almost homophonic) the "Blue Hole". The dive site is located at approximately 28.34.20 
North and 34.32.13 East, see Google Earth. 

58 For differences in stress inside GbA (i.e. spoken near the monastery or in Wādiy 
aš-Šēx near at-Tarfa) see remarks below in 3.116. 
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álgrab "the watersacks"), but sometimes colours with the vowel of the 


noun, as in galāt ili ši “evening prayer" and ilihsi “the rocks". 


3.1.9.2. Other instances of initial a 
Forms in TwA and HnA are: umm “mother”, uxt "sister", ihna “we”, ()dbar 
"needles" and ()áwad “rooms”. Forms recorded in ‘LA are umm, uxt, álabar 
and dlawad. 

For a-initial plurals for the *CICaC pattern (e.g. ágrab "water skins" and 
dswar "pictures"; in "LA álgrab was heard), see 2.3.5. 


3.1.10. The feminine morpheme (T) in genitive construction 


T in genitive construction is treated like in the dialect of the Sama‘nah 
of group II in the north: T preceded by any sequence —CaC (including 
C + gahawah-vowel a + C) in genitive construction becomes —CaCat. The 
rule is: 


T»at/...CaC + gen. 
C = any consonant 
a = anya, including a produced by the gahawah-syndrome 


Nishio 1992:XV, however, describes a situation for GbA in which the pho- 
netic quality of the T-vowel is basically phonetically conditioned: “[t]he 
reflex of the Classical Arabic feminine ending -ah (tā marbūta) is -e (cf. 
in the possessive construction, [-et] ~ [-et] ~ [-t] except when after the 
emphatic consonants, or /r/, /x/, /&/, /h/, [']." 


314104. T in genitive construction preceded by a in open syllable 

Like in group VI, the feminine morpheme -ah ~ -ih in construct state 
becomes -at when aC directly precedes. Examples of aCT + suffix: (dual) 
sanaten “two years” and ragabatuh “his neck". 

Notice that resyllabication of a sequence CaCaCTv does not take place 
in TwA or HnA (contrast MzA of group VI), whether these are suffixed ver- 
bals or nominals, e.g. rágabatuh “his neck" and also verb form dárabatuh 
“she hit him”. 


3140.2. The rule for T not directly preceded by aC or v 

Like in group VI when not preceded by aC, the fem. morpheme -ah 
becomes -it (or -t when a long vowel v directly precedes, see 3.110.4.) in 
construct state. 


°° See De Jong 2000:279-281. 
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The i of the ending -it may then be subject to the rule for high vowel 
elision, after which often an anaptyctic is inserted. Examples listed for 
group VI may also illustrate the situation in TwA and HnA. 


3140.3. T preceded by the gahawah-vowel a 

Forms in which a gahawah-vowel a directly precedes T in open syllable 
are treated in the same way as forms in which such a preceding a is 
‘historical’.”” Examples are: gahawatī “my coffee", gáhawatuh “his coffee", 
gahawát"k “your coffee" and naxaļatī “my date palm”, naxaláthum “their 
date palm" and naxalát'k “your (sg. fem.) date palm”, etc. 


3140.4. T following à 
T preceded by a yields -ah, e.g. salah “prayer” and when in construction, 
T > -t, as in salat iltši “the evening prayer". 


3440.5. Nominal ending -it in construction vs. verbal 3rd p. sg. perf. ending -at 
The high vowel i of the nominal ending -it is dropped when it is in open 
unstressed syllable, e.g. nagtuh "his she-camel". 

The low vowel a in verbal forms of the 3rd p. sg. perf. is not dropped, 
e.g. šāfatuh "she saw him" and ma safatus "she did not see him”. 


3.1111. Genitive marker 


The genitive marker is sug/, but in GbA also hagg was recorded in spon- 
taneous text. Informants who claimed (when asked) that hagg was used 
in their dialects too were speakers of ASA and HnA. hagg does not appear 
to be current in GrA, SwA and HmA. 

Apart from šuģļ and hagg, K-form btā is often used.” 

The paradigms for šuģ( and hagg are like those listed for group VI, 
except the 3rd and 2nd p. pl. masc. suffixes, which are -huw and -kuw in 
group VI: see 3.112. for the suffixes in TwA and HnA.” 

A preference for the construct state instead of indirect annexation 
could not be concluded from the available data. 


7 For a different situation in group I, see De Jong 2000:158—160. 

? Nishio 1992:192-194 (XXVII-8) reports the same three possibilities for GbA. 

? [n Nishio 1992:192-194 (XVII-8) transcribes a as T vowel in closed syllables in šoģlat 
+ C and haggat + C (e.g. šoģlatne and haggatne "our”) and ot for T in open syllables: (with 
T-vowel not elided!) šuģloti and haggeti "my” (though elision of the o is given as an option 
in e.g. marr(o)ten "twice" (p. 173 (XXIV-49)), but e in e.g. bta‘etne “ours” and the T-vowel 
elided in open syllables, e.g. in bta'ti *my". 
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3.112. Personal pronominals 


31124. Independent pronominals 
In TwA and HnA the following independent pronominals are used: 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. hū / huwwa” hum(ma)"* 
fem. hi / hiyya” hin(na)'* 
2. masc. intah" / intih intum / intuw?? 
fem. intiy'? intin®® 
1. com. dna® ihna® 


In SwA, HnA, GbA and ASA the following negated pronominals are used: 


negated* 
sg. pl. 
3. masc. mahis mahūmš 
fem. mahūš mahinš 
2. masc. mántis mantüs 
fem. mantis mantíns 
1 com. manis máhnis 


* In GrA direct elicitation yielded: mahu, mahi, mantih, mantiy, mana, 
māhum, māhin, mantum, mantin and mahna. 

In HmA and (additional forms in) GbA the forms recorded are: mānī, 
mintih, mintiy, māhū, māhī, mihna, mintuw / mintum, mintin, māhum, 
māhin. 
3.1.12.2. Pronominal suffixes 
In TwA, HnA and LA the following pronominal suffixes are used: 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. (C)C-u(h), Y-(h)** -hum*5 
fem. -ha | -hi()*? -hin*5 


73 Nishio 1992:179 (XXV-13) gives “hū (~ hüwa cf. < CLA or Cairene Ar.)”. 

74 Nishio 1992:180 (XXV-17) gives "hummo (- humma cf. < Cairene Ar. Young people 
prefer this form.)” for GbA. 

75 Nishio 1992:179 (XXV-15) gives “hi (~ hīye ~ hiya < CLA or Cairene Ar.)” for GbA. 

"5 Nishio 1992:180 (XXV-19) gives "henne" for GbA. 

7 Nishio 1992378 (XXV-3) only gives inta for GbA. 

78 Nishio 1992379 (XXV-9) only reports the form "intu (~ intow cf. [intów])", without 
final -m. 
79 Nishio 1992378 (XXV-5) gives “inti (~ intey cf. [intéy])” for GbA. 
8 Nishio 1992:179 (XXV-11) gives inten for GbA. 
* Nishio 1992178 (XXV-1) also gives ana for GbA. 
%2 Nishio 19923178 (XXV-3) also gives ihna for GbA. 
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2. masc. C-"k, CC-uk, v-"k*3 -kum*$ ~ -kuw 
fem. C-k, CC-ik, v-k** -kin** 
1. com. (C)C-ī v-y (poss.) -na | -ni( )** 
-nī (obj.)** 


Initial A of the suffixes (in 3rd sg. fem and 3rd pl. masc. and fem.) often 


assimilates to a voiceless preceding consonant, e.g. bēttum "their house".* 


For allomorphs used with the preposition ‘ind, see below 3.1.16. 


* Like in group VI, TwA, HnA and LA have the -u(%) suffix for the 3rd p. 
sg. masc. (contrast with -ah/-ih in group I, see De Jong 2000:164-165). 
Some examples are: tá'amuh hiluw "its taste is sweet", udugguh “I pound 
it", saļaxnāh “we skinned it”*+ 
** Endings in -/ occur mainly in pause and in neutral environments.* 
*3 For remarks on the use of superscript ", see remark ** of 3.112.2. of 
group VI in chapter II. For a likely development of these suffixes see the 
note below these remarks. 
*4 Suffixes -i and -ni for the 1st p. sg. com. are stressed. Unstressed 
-i and -ni also occur.* 
*5 Parallel to independent pronominals, the 3rd p. pl. masc. suffix is 
formed with -m, rather than with -w (the latter being characteristic of 
group VI).* 
*5 Like in the speech of older men of the Sama‘nah of group II of the north 
(see De Jong 2000:282-286), final -m is regular for the 2nd p. pl. masc.? 
See also verbal endings in -m in 3.2.13. and 3.24.2. below. 


NOTE 
The suffixes -k and -k as pronominal suffixes for the second person sg. (resp.) 
masc. and fem. are likely to have developed in the following manner: 


8 Such assimilations are also reported for GbA, see Nishio 1992380. 

*: For GbA Nishio 1992:179 (XXV-14) gives consonant + o and long vowel v + (h). 

3 Nishio 1992:178—179 (XXV-4 and 16) only gives he for the 3rd p. sg. fem. And ne for 
the ist p. pl.com. in GbA. 

* These stressed and unstressed forms are also reported in Nishio 1992:178 (XXV-2) for 
GbA. 

š7 Nishio 1992:178-179 (XXV-8) gives k ~ ek for the 2nd p. sg. fem. and ken for the 2nd 
p. pl. fem. 

88 Nishio 199279 (XXV-10) for GbA also lists final -m in kom. For the pl. fem. form 
Nishio 1992179 (XXV-12) gives ken. 
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In the verbal system of these dialects the endings -uw and -in are current 
for the pl. forms for masc. and fem. (resp.). This is the case in both the 
second person and the third person, e.g. (for the third p. pl.) (imperf) 

y-ikitb-uw and y-ikitb-in and (perf.) katab-uw and katab-in, and (for the 
second p. pl.) (imperf.) t-(kitb-uw and t-ikitb-in and (perf.) katab-t-uw and 
katab-t-in. 

In the forms above I have 'split' the endings of the second person pl. in 
the perfect forms into two separate morphemes, since we are dealing here 
with a reinterpretation of morpheme boundaries in which -uw signals ‘pl. 
masc.’ and -in signals ‘pl. fem.’. Logically then, the -t- preceding these pl. 
morphemes, just like in sg. forms, signals 'second person' (apart from the 
fact that sg. com. also has -t). 

Parallel to this reinterpretation the pronominal system was reinter- 
preted as -uw signalling ‘pl. masc. and -in signalling ‘pl. fem.’. The -A- of 
the third person was then interpreted as signalling ‘third person’ (masc. 
-h-uw and fem. -h-in), while -k- was taken to be signalling ‘second person’ 
in the pronominal system, like -t- in the plural suffixes of the perfect in 
the verbal system. 

This reinterpretation could take place only after velarization/ pharynge- 
alization of the preceding k (due to the influence of following -uw on this 
-k-) had become stable, which resulted in the second person endings pl. 
masc. -kuw and pl. fem. -Ain. ‘Subtracting’ the reinterpreted new pl. mor- 
phemes -uw and -in (just like in the verbal system) then resulted in second 
person pronominal suffixes to be used for the sg.: (masc.) -k and (fem.) -k. 

In dialects of group VI this reasoning by analogy (though presumably 
not a conscious process) was taken a step further; since -h- signals ‘third’ 
person, adding pl. suffixes -uw and -in resulted in the pronominal suffixes 
for the pl. (masc.) -h-uw and (fem.) -A-in.** 

Since the reinterpretation of morpheme boundaries resulted in a pro- 
nominal system that is internally quite logical,” even dialects that use a 
different system may copy this new logical system—wholly or partially— 
into their own systems. 

Notice that in dialects of group VII where we have pronominal suf- 
fixes -hum and -hin and verbal second person pl. suffixes -tum and -tin (if 
these are indeed ‘original’ verbal endings of the second p. pl.) comparable 


3 See also De Jong 2000: 169, remark *9.. 
°° If we accept that ‘internal logic’ of a system significantly contributes to chances of 
this system to be copied by speakers of dialects with a different system. 
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reasoning by analogy has resulted in verbal perfect and imperfect endings 
-um (or -um) and -in, as in perfect (masc.) katab-um and (fem.) katab-in, 
and imperfect (masc.) y-ikitb-um and (fem.) y-ikitb-in. One of my ‘Légiy 
informants explained that the -um endings are used in more formal set- 
tings, such as court sessions. 


3142.3. Pronominal suffixes and negation 
When forms with pronominal suffixes are negated with the compound 
negation ma .... -5, we have the following forms: 


“want need"? 


negated 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. bidduh ^ biddhum ma bidduš* | ma biddhūmš 
fem. biddh? ^ biddhin ma biddhis* ma biddhíns 
2. masc. bidduk  biddkum /-kuw ma biddük$ ma biddķumš /-ķūš 
fem. biddik biddkin ma biddikš ma biddkinš 
1 com.  biddi biddni ma biddīš ma bíddnis* 


* Notice that negated forms do not show lengthened vowels and stress 
does not shift (like in e.g. Cairene Arabic: ma šuftūš "I did not see him", ma 
šuftahāš "I did not see her”, ma šuftināš "you did not see us"), and that the 
-š is simply affixed to the final vowel, even if this vowel has been raised. 
For this reason (i.e. the absence of lengthening), it seems fair to assume 
that -kum is the ‘original’ pron. suffix rather than -kuw, since one would 
not expect lengthening of a final vowel (-*ū < -u(w)) with affixed -š (i.e. -us 
as in -kus) in a system where other vowels are not lengthened when they 
precede affixed -š. A form comparable to the unlengthened forms in ma 
bidduš, ma biddhiš and ma biddniš would have been «ma biddkuš. 
Some examples of negated verb forms are: 


negated 
kátabatuh "she wrote it (sg. masc.)" ma kátabatus 
katabátti "she wrote it (sg. fem.)" ma katabáttis 
katábtuh “I wrote it (sg. masc.)” ma katábtus 
katdbtti «I wrote it (sg. fem.)” ma katabttiš 


9 Nishio 1992:196-197 (XXVII-21) also lists bidd, but indicates with a schwa that a cluster 
dd + C is resolved, as in e.g. hi biddohe timši "she wishes to leave (or walk)" and biddone 
^we wish". Also in verb forms the high vowel tends not to be dropped when preceded by a 
geminate but is reduced to schwa ("in rapid speech") in Nishio's material on GbA, it seems, 
e.g. Nishio 1992:96 (XIV-27) ydawworu, ydawworen “they (masc., fem.) search", etc. Such 
forms were not heard in my recordings. 
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iitnī yyāh “give it (sg. masc.) to me" ma ti itnīš iyyāh 
itūnī yyāh “give (pl. masc.) it to me" ma ti tūnīš iyyāh 
i tihi yyah “give (sg. fem.) it (fem.) to her" ma ti tihis iyyah 
itūha “give (pl. masc.) it to her" ma ti tühas iyyah* 
itinhi “give (pl. fem.) it to her" ma ti tínhis iyyah* 
i 'tínnuh “give (pl. fem.) it to him" ma ti tínnus iyyāh 


* Notice the difference in phonetic quality of the vowels preceding -š; the 
(originally) pausal vowel is directly suffixed with -s. 

Other such examples are: ukülhi "eat (sg. masc.) it (sg. gem.)", (negated) 
ma tākulhiš “don’t eat (sg. masc.) it (sg. fem.)", ukļīhi “eat (sg. fem.) it 
(sg. fem.)” is negated as ma taklihis "don't eat (sg. fem.) it (sg. fem.)", but 
uklüha “eat (pl. masc.) it (sg. fem.)" is negated as ma tākļūhaš "don't (pl. 
masc.) eat it (sg. fem.)". 


negated 
išilhi' “take it (sg. fem.) away" ma tišilhiš / ma tšīlhiš 
iSluh "take it (sg. masc.) away" ma tišluš / ma tšīluš 
(i)šīlūha “take (pl. masc.) it (sg. fem.) away" ma tšīlūhaš 
(i)šīlinnuh "take (pl. fem.) it away” ma tšīlinnuš 
(i)šīlūh "take (pl. masc.) it (sg. masc.) away” ma tšīlūs* 


* Notice that this form is homophonic with the negation of unsuffixed (i.e. 
without object suffixes) forms: 


negated as 
(i)šīluw "take (pl. masc.) away” ma tšīlūš 
Other such examples are: 
uxdīh "take (sg. fem.) it” both negated as 
uxdiy "take (sg. fem.)” ma tāxdīš 
and 
uxdūh "take (pl. masc.) it" both negated as 
üxduw "take (pl. masc.)" ma tāxdūš 


Similarly, the vowel in the pronominal suffix -na is not lengthened when 
it is in turn suffixed with -S, e.g. šāfnť “he saw us”, (negated) ma šāfniš “he 


did not see us" and šālūni "they carried us", (negated) ma šālūniš “they 
did not carry us". 


N.B. 

This treatment of the pl. com. pronominal suffix -na differs from treat- 
ment of the verbal suffix -na: in contrast to the vowel of the pronominal 
suffix, the vowel of the verbal suffix is lengthened before -S, e.g. šufna “we 
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saw" is negated as ma sufnas “we did not see", and also suffixed sufnah “we 
saw him” is negated as (homophonous) ma šufnāš “we did not see him”. 
Similarly, the negated 3rd p. sg. masc. form of the verb "come" is ma gas 
“he did not come”, not "ma gis (cf. 3.2.2.6. below). 


These remarks do not apply to ‘LA, since ‘LA hardly uses compound nega- 
tion; negating suffixed verbs in "LA is done with preceding mā, e.g. mā 
byahasüh "they do not stuff it (sg.fem.) (i.e. of food)" and ma yakilha "he 
does not eat it" and mà byibnüh "they do not build it" (see also remarks in 
3.116. and 4.2. of this chapter). 


3.413. Demonstratives 


3.1134. Near and far deixis 
Near deixis™: 


sg. pl. 
masc. (hā-)dah** (ha-)dill(-ih)** 
fem. (hā-)diy 


*' Forms without initial Aã- are much more regular than in group I. In dia- 
lects other than HmaA, the forms with initial ha- occur mainly in the sg. 
* [n pause, and at times also sentence-medially often di’ or dih. 
*3 [n HnA the pl. forms (masc.) innàs duw and (fem.) ilihrayyim dinn(-ih) 
were also recorded. 
*4 In HmA also hādēl(-ah) can be heard. Forms with prefixed hā- (also in 
far deixis) are more regular in HmA.* 

In LA the form dum (~ dillih) was also elicited (but a conceivable din 
for the pl. fem was rejected when suggested). 

Nishio 1992381 (XXV-24) gives dell ~ dol (the latter being more used 
among younger speakers) and dellet for the fem. in GbA. 

Notice the absence of velarization in these pl. demonstrative forms. 
These forms are strongly reminiscent of forms hadella and hadelle reported 
by Bergstrāfšer*3 for the ‘Amarin near Wadiy Mūsa. 


Far deixis*' 
sg. pl. 
masc. dāk(-ah)** dallak(-ah)** 
fem. dik(-ih) 


* Bernabela 2009:27 reports several instances of dol for the pl. masc. and one instance 
of dillah for the pl. fem. 
93 Cf. Bergstráfser 1915. Cf. also the remark in Palva 1991164. 
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* Like in near deixis, also in far deixis HmA tends to have forms with 
initial ha-: hadak(-ah), hādīk(-ih) and hadallak(-ah). 

For GbA Nishio 1992:181-182 (XVV-25 and 26) lists daka ~ hadāka for sg. 
masc., dīke — hadīke for sg. fem. and dallaka for pl. masc. and dallāket for 
pl. fem. and adds that in the pl. the masc. form is often used "when used 
as subject". 

** Velarization present in the forms for far deixis, but absent in the forms 
for near deixis, is likely to be the result of spreading from velarized 4. 


Like in group VI, "there he/she is (lit.: has come)" or "there they are (masc./ 
fem.) (lit. have come)" is hehà gi’, hehi gat, hehum(ma) guw and hēhin(na) 
ģin. 

In GbA also the following forms were elicited: 


ilihrummah hikín(nih) "those women (there)" 
innās hukám(ma) "those people (there)" 
ilwālad hukuw(wah) "that boy (there)" 

ilbint hikty(yih) "that girl (there)” 


The K may also be doubled. Forms recorded in GbA and ASA are: 


hukkü gi "there he has come", hikkī gat "there she has come", hukkum(mah) 
guw "there they have come”, hikkin(nah) gin "there they (fem.) have come”. 


The origin of these presentatives is probably hāk + hü or huwwa, after 
which k + h was assimilated to kk and a of hak was shortened and harmo- 
nized with the vowel of the suffixed pronominal. 


3.113.2. Specifying ha- 
Specifying ha- was heard only in halhin “now”. 


3.1.14. Interrogatives 


Interrogatives for 1) “who?”, 2) “what?”, 3) *why?", 4) “when?”, 5) “where?”, 
6) ^which?", 7) *how?", 8) "how much?”, 9) "how many/much?". 


1) min, 2) es | eh, 3) lēš | leh, 4) (i)mteh (mtēn in HmA and ASA and (i)mtén ~ 
mitēn in GbA) and wagtēš (less regular wagtéh), 5) wen, 6) iyyāt + sg., 7) kéf*, 
8) kam + sg. "how many?", kutrāš / kutrēš "how much?”, 9) gaddes / giddēš. 


Nishio 1992 lists the following forms for GbA: 1) min (p. 183 (XXV-30)), 
2) e$ ~ e (p. 183—184 (XXV-31)), 3) lēš ~ le (p. 184 (XXV35)), 4) miten (~ imta 
from Cairene Arabic) (p. 184 (XXV-36)), 5) wen (- fen from Cairene Arabic) 
(p. 184 (XXV-34)), 6) ayyu (p. 184 (XXV-32)), 7) kef (- izzay from Cairene 
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Arabic) (p. 184 (XXV-33)), bkam (p. 185 (XXV-38)), 9) kam (XXV-37)) 
and translates gaddēš ~ gadrēš as “how far” (p. 185 (XXV, 39)). 


* Bernabela 2009:21 (and in also his texts) reports several instances in 
GbA of izzāy or izzayy ~ azzayy (no instances of kēf or kif) which I attri- 
bute to adaptation by the speaker to the speech of the interviewer (who 
spoke Cairene). 


3.115. Adverbs 


» a » a 


3.115.. Adverbs: "there", “over there (far away)”, "here", "thus", "now", 

"still", "afterwards, after that" 

"Here" is nihā( ) or nihaniy™ (fi di is also used) K-form hínih also appears 
and perhaps the original form is hiniy, "there" is hnütiy or hnotiy** (fi 
dak(-ah) is also used, hnuh occurs less), gad, sometimes ģādiy (both 
with open a) is used for “over there (far away)" (the opposite being gay 
*nearby"). "Thus" is kidiy or kidiyyih, “now” is halhin, "still" is lissā (and 
K-form lissa) and “afterwards, after that" is ba adēn. 

*' nihāniy was not heard in GbA. Like in group VI, when the preposition 
min precedes nihà', one syllable is haplologically dropped, e.g. mi-nhā( ) 
or mi-nhaniy "from here; this way (in this direction)". Bernabela 2009:28 
reports Anit and nihiniy and a shortened form nihiy for GbA. Nishio 1992382 
(XXV-28), however, does report nhāni and (as a form from Cairene?) heni 
(~ hena) for GbA. 

As a possible origin for the locative adverb niha, one could think of 
*hina or *hunā followed by the (postpositioned, see 3.1.9.1. of chapter 
III) deictic element ha, producing *hinaha or *hunaha (stressed on final 
syllable), after which ā of the second syllable was shortened (> *hinahā 
or *hunahà, see 1.2.24.), the resulting short a was raised (> *hiniha or 
*hunihā, see 3.11.5.) and the first syllable was dropped. On the historical 
order of these developments it can only be stated with relative certainty 
that shortening of à and consequent raising of the resulting a must have 
taken place in that order. 

** Nishio 19923182 (XXV-28) reports henot (i.e. without final -i(y)) and (as 
a form from Cairene?) hnàk (~ henāk) for GbA. 


3145.2. "maybe" 
For “maybe” no forms based on the root x-w-f (e.g. xof allah) or k-w-d (e.g. 
kūd) were recorded, but only yimkin “maybe, possibly". 
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3.115.3. bilhēl “at all” 

bilhēl "very, extremely" was heard in GbA only in combination with a nega- 
tion in the meaning of “at all": batla‘ masiy ana. bass b iljamal ma tili'tis. b 
issarahah, mis b ilhēl ilbu rān ma barīdhinš "I go out on foot, but I have not 
gone out with a camel. Frankly, I don't like camels at all". Another example 
is rawwaht idder, iw fatahna ssubih. issuwwah māš iljim ah suwwāh b ilhel 
“I went to the monastery, and we opened up (i.e. their souvenir shop) in 
the morning. There are no tourists, on Friday there are no tourists at all". 


3145.4. bišwēš "slowly, carefully" 
Adverbial bišwēš was not recorded in TwA, nor in HnA or ‘LA. Instead, a 
construction like swayyih šwayyih “bit by bit" is used. 


345.5. min xof “lest” 

min xof in the sense of “lest” (see De Jong 20002179) was not recorded. 
Instead, a construction with ahsan was recorded in HnA: bitsawwha, 

mumkin itxallha galidah, bass in tabga rfayy ah tabga eh? ahsan ibtístiwiy 

"you make it, you could make it thick, but if it is thin it what? Otherwise 

(lest) it becomes cooked". 


3.116. Prepositions + pers. pronominal suffixes 


Suffixed prepositions recorded in TwA, HnA and ‘LA (unless explicitely 
stated otherwise) are: (suffixes -ha and -na are usually -Aï and -ni’ in neutral 
environments and in ‘LA 2nd p. pl. masc. final -uw varies with final -um) 


[es ‘ala+** (i)m(i) +** 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl 
3. masc. uh lehum ‘iléh ilēhum | ímuh ~~ mihhum 
fem. lēha lēhin 'ileha ‘iléhin mihha | mihhin 
2. masc. luk”? le"kum 'ile"k 'ile'kum imuk miķum 
fem. lik”? lēkin 'ilek 'ilekin ím'ik mi kin 
1. com. I lēna 'aláy(y)*5 ilēna imī mina 


* The preposition / + suffix may in turn again be enclitically suffixed, e.g. 
biytalli-luh “he takes out for himself". This was however only observed 
with a suffix -uh* 

** In HmA /e"k and lek or lekiy. 


** In forms like gal luk or gal luh it is not possible to conclude enclitic suffixing; ‘proof 
of such enclisis would be stress shift or lengthening of a directly preceding vowel, as in 
e.g. Cairene gibtū-luh "I brought it for him" or ‘alit-lu “she said to him”. Examples of such 
vowel lengthening or stress shift were not recorded in these dialects. 
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*3 In ASA and ‘LA lay. 

*4 [n ‘LA direct elicitation yielded (sg.) ‘luh, ‘léha, ‘luk, ‘lik, lay and (pl.) 
lēhum, ‘léhin, lekum / -uw, ‘lékin, lēna but in spontaneous texts only 
forms like 'alh ~ 'ildh (and also 'aleh), ‘aléha, 'alekuw / -um etc. occurred. 
In HmA both ‘aléh ~ 'ileh and less regularly "al ~ ‘ilih can be heard. 

*5 In GbA both 'aláy and ‘iléy (compare īdēy “my hands”) were recorded. 
*5 In GrA full paradigmatic levelling has produced variant forms (for 
consonant-initial suffixes) imi ha, imihum, imihin, ími'kum, imi kin and 
ími na, leading to the conclusion that the underlying morphological base 
is |im‘| in this case. 

In GbA near the monastery and in LA forms without stressed original 
anaptyctic are current: (sg.) m'uh, m'uk, m ik and mī. In Mrēr (in Wadiy 
aš-Šēx) GbA forms are like those listed in the paradigm above ((m'uh, 
etc.). 

In HmA 3rd p. sg. masc. was recorded as m uh, and 2nd p. sg. masc. and 
fem. as mí"k and mé‘k resp. 


fi+ fūg+*3 min+ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. fih fihum | foguh | foghum | minnuh minhum 
fem. fiha ^ fihin fogha ^ foghin minha minhin 
2. masc. fik fi'kum — foguk** — fogkum minnuk*5 minkum 
fem. fik" ^ fikin fēgik** ^ fogkin minnik* minkin 


1. com. f ina fūgī fogna minni minna 


* In LA fikiy. 

*2 [n ASA, GbA and ‘LA finr. 

*3 For "above" also min hard- pron. suffix is used: min hardi, min harduk 
etc. 

*4 Since in negated forms (see below) the high vowels i and u are stressed, 
I have not interpreted these as anaptyctic vowels, but as morphophone- 
mically present vowels (hence their notation is not superscript). 

*5 Notice doubling of the n here indicating that the suffixes are vowel- 
initial in these cases: -uk and -ik. 


wara+ ‘ind+ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. warah warahum ‘induh ‘induhum 
fem. warāha*' warāhin 'índaha*s 'índihin 
2. masc. waràa"k** warakum ‘induk ‘indukum 
fem. warāk** warākin ‘indik ‘indikin 


1. com. warāy*s warana** ‘indi ‘indina 
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In the following notes below a few remarks follow on negated suffixed 
forms. These remarks do not apply to ‘LA, since ‘LA does not use compound 
negation; negating suffixed prepositions in "LA is done with preceding mā, 
e.g. mā warāha, mā indī, etc. (see also remarks in 3.1.12.3. and 4.2.). 


* In ASA warāha (negated ma warāhaš), but in GbA warahi and (negated 
ma warāhiš). 

** Negated forms in SwA were recorded as (sg. masc.) ma wara"k$ and 
(sg. fem.) ma waraks. Other dialects have negated forms (sg. masc.) ma 
warā"kuš and (sg. fem.) ma warākiš (compare negated 'ala+ below). 

*3 Negated ma warays. 

** Negated ma warāniš. 

*5 When the final vowel is raised, the vowel preceding A will be raised as 
well: 'indihi. 


Other examples of negated suffixed prepositions in TwA and HnA are (not 
in LA): 


negated: 
‘ala+™ fog* 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ma ilēš ma 'ilehüms ma fūguš ma fūghūmš 
fem. ma ilēhiš ma 'ilehíns ma foghis ma fūghinš 
2. masc. ma ilē'ķuš** ma 'ile'kám$ ma foguks** ma fūgkūmš 
fem. ma ilēkiš** ma ilēkinš ma fogiks** ma fūgkinš 
1. com. ma aldyš*3 ma ilēniš ma fogis ma fognis 


* Like in group VI, raising of short a to i in open syllables preceding 
stressed e (as indicated here) is optional, but very regular. 

As independent prepositions both ala and ‘a (not only when preceding 
the article) are current, e.g. a ģamb "aside". 
** In SwA negated forms are ma alē'ķš and ma alēkš. 
*3 In GbA ma ‘iléys was also recorded. 
*4 On the status of high vowels i and u in these forms, see remark **to 
paradigm fūg+ above. 


(i)m(i) + min+ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. má-m'us ma mihhims ma mínnus ma minhūmš 
fem. ma mihhiš | ma mihhíns ma mínhis ma minhinš 
2. masc. ma m'üks ma mi kims ma minnük$ ma minkáms 
fem. ma m ikš ma mikinš ma minnikš ma minkinš 


1 com. ma mis ma mínis ma minnīš ma minniš 
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3.117. Numerals and counted plurals 


3.1171. Cardinal numbers 1-10 
Independent cardinal numbers in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are (forms that pre- 
cede counted nouns follow in brackets): wahid / wihdih™, tnen / tinten*", 
talātih (tálat), arba ah (arba'), xamsih (xams), sittih (sitt), sab'ih (sab'), 
tamānyih (tdman), tis ih (tis), ašarah ( ašar). 
*' wahid and wihdih may follow the counted noun as adjectives for extra 
emphasis, e.g. walad wāhid "one boy" and bint wihdih "one girl". 
** tnen and tintēn may follow the counted dual form of the noun as adjec- 
tives for extra emphasis, e.g. waladen itnen "two boys" and idey ittinten or 
idey tintenhin *my two hands". 

Some plural forms of nouns are counted with proclitic t- (a remnant of 
the fem. morpheme in construct state), e.g. asar t-infār "ten people", talat 
t-ipyam "three days". 


3117.2. Ordinal numbers 1-10 
Only three ordinals were recorded in TwA, HnA and ‘LA: awwil, tāniy, 
tālit. 


3.1.17.3. Numerals: n and up 
Numerals recorded in TwA, HnA and LA are: 


ihdasar", itnāšay, talattāšar, arbatāšar, xamistāšar, sittaSar, saba tāšar, 
tamantāšar, tisa tāšar**, 'išrīn, talātīn, arba īn, xamsin, sittin, sab īn, tamānīn, 
tis'in, miyyih, miyytēn, tulitmiyyih, rubi/miyyih, xumismiyyih, suttmiyyih, 
subimiyyih, tuminmiyyih, tusimiyyih, alf, alfēn, talat t-alaf, xamis t-ālāf, 
arba‘ t-alaf, sitt t-ālāf, sabi’ t-alaf, taman t-ālāf; tisi‘ t-alaf, ašar t-alaf, mīt alf, 
miyyten alf, milyon* (and talat malāyīn). 


* Tn LA hidasar 

** Forms recorded in HnA have endings in -ģšir. In SwA also shorter forms 
like sittā iš, sabi tāiš and tamantāiš were recorded in allegro speech. 
Informants for ASA claimed endings in - iš are more current than those 
ending in -āšir or -āšay. 

*5 In HnA and LA malyon. 


Some plurals recorded with proclitic t- are: talat t-iskal “three shapes", 
talat t-ālāf "three thousand", 'asar t-iyyàm "ten days", xamis t-ušhur "six 


% For numerals recorded in GbA in Nishio 1992 see pp. 169-175 (XXIV-2 to XXIV-71). 
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months”, arba t-írbi “four descent groups (of a tribe)", taman t-infār "eight 
persons". 

Months are usually referred to by numbers, but in SwA also šahar Imšīr 
was mentioned (the Coptic month of Amshir, 6th month of the Coptic 
calender). 


3448. The dual 


Suffixing -ēn (or -àn) to the sg. form of a noun forms the dual, e.g. nussán 
“two halves", Sahardn "two months", marrtēn "two times”, xatiwten “two 
steps". 

Older forms of the dual are used in expressions for body parts, e.g. 
riģlēy “my (two) legs”, ridle"k “my (two) hands" and idey “my (two) hands" 
and ide"k “your (two) hands”.* 


* In GbA forms with initial a- were recorded: adēy and adē' and also 
adéhum “their hands” (pl. adēn).* 


3.2. Verbal Morphology 


In the dialects of the Hamadah (HmA) and Lēgāt (LA) several instances 
of -um (~ -uw) endings in perfect and imperfect for the 2nd and 3rd p. 
pl. masc. were recorded. The remarks on perfect and imperfect forms in 
3.2.1.1. and 3.2.1.2. should be extrapolated for the entire verb system. 


3.2.1. Regular verbs 


3.2.11. Regular verbs perfect 
In HmA and also ‘LA the verbal ending of the 2nd p. ending -tum is also 
often heard as a variant. 

In some, but fewer instances, the ending -um was also heard being used 
as a variant to the ending -uw for the 3rd p. pl. masc., both in the perfect 
and in the imperfect. Such verbal endings are reminiscent of verbal end- 
ings recorded in the dialect of the Sama‘nah of group II in the north.” 

The final -m is also heard in the and p. pl. masc. pronominals intum 
and the suffix -kum, and these pronominals are also current—though 


95 Nishio 1992:5 (1-36) gives sg. yid and pl. yiden/yiden, e.g. xamse yiden. 
97 See De Jong 2000:297-298. 
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co-occurring with intuw and -kuw—in surrounding dialects of group VII 
GrA, SwA, GbA, ASA and HnA.* 

Of the two variant verbal endings of the perfect -tuw and -tum the latter 
appears to be losing ground to the former, while -um as a variant for -uw 
has almost entirely disappeared. 

Like in group VI, the 2nd and 3rd p. pl. fem. ending is -in (including 
the a- and i-types of the tertiae infirmae). The perfect ending of the 3rd 
p. sg. fem. may be -at or -it, depending on the vowel-type of the perfect 
(contrast group VI in chapter II). 

Perfects of measure 1 verbs come in three types: CaC aC, CiC iC, and 
CuC uC.. The paradigms are: 


a-type perfect*' i-type perfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. kátab kdtabuw*+ širib širbuw*+ 
fem. kdtabat kdtabin širbit*3 širbin 
2. masc. katābt katábtuw*^ širibt širibtuw** 
fem. katábtiy katábtin širibtiy širibtin 
1. COM. katábt katábna širibt širibna 


* a may be raised to i in pre-stress syllables, e.g. kitdbtiy, but such raising 
is less regular than in group VI. 

** The short high vowel i of the first syllable is actually underlying |a| and 
is therefore not dropped in open unstressed syllables (so e.g. not šribt, 
šribtiy, etc.). 

Nishio 1992, however, almost invariably indicates instances of such high 
vowel elision from the unstressed first syllable in GbA, e.g. smi‘t “I heard" 
(p. u (1-76)), Ibist “I got dressed" (p. 13 (II-2)), šribt “I drank" (p. 21 (III-46)) 
and also grit “I ran" (p. 67 (IX-17)) as a form used by younger speakers, lgit 
“I found" (p. 96-97b (XIV-28)), etc. 

*3 Notice the ending -it instead of -at used in group VI. 

*4 In HmA (and also in LA) often katabtum and širibtum. Notice that sim- 
ilar forms were recorded in the dialect of the Sama‘nah in northern Sinai 
(see De Jong 2000:298). -um endings in the 3rd p. pl. masc. perfect forms 
were also recorded in HmA (like the situation in SaA), but were rarer, e.g. 
hattum "they placed", istárum "they bought", lagum "they found". Notice 
that also in the dialect of Cairo both katabu ~ katabum and katabtu ~ 


* The same verbal endings were recorded in the speech of older members of the 
Sama'nah of group II in the north, see De Jong 2000:296-301. In this dialect of group II, 
older speakers also used the ending -um for 2nd and 3rd pl. masc. forms in the imperfect, 
see remarks in 3.2.1.2. below. 
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katabtum can be heard, of which the forms in —m are characterized as 
“sub-standard” (see Woidich 2006:75) (see also remarks on imperfect 
forms in 3.24.2. below). 


3.24.2. Regular verbs imperfect 
Like in many dialects in Sinai, the imperfect is characterized by vowel 
harmony in the verbal prefixes. Like in group VI, this vowel harmony is 
also found in the 1st. p. sg. com. of i- and u-type imperfects (contrast e.g. 
group I, where we have initial a- for 1st p. sg. com. in all (three) vowel 
types, see De Jong 2000:299).* 

There are three imperfect patterns: yaC C CaC,, yuCC CuC, and yiC C ic. 
The paradigms for TwA, HnA and ‘LA are identical to those listed for group 
VI, but for HmA and LA the following remarks should be added: 

For HmA several (spontaneously produced) instances of -um (but 
~-uw) were recorded for the 3rd and 2nd p. pl. masc., e.g. yhuttum “they 
place", thuttum “you (pl. masc.) place", yištirum "they buy", yafdum “they 
sacrifice", tafdum "you (pl. masc.) sacrifice", yridum "they want”, tridum 
"you (pl. masc.) want". When such forms were checked separately (i.e. on 
another occasion with another speaker), they were rejected, and forms 
with -uw endings were accepted only. 

Also in "LA some instances (but less regularly than in HmA) of -um 
endings for 2nd and 3rd pl. masc. imperfect forms were heard. One 'Lēgiy 
informant explained that -uw endings were used in 'faster speech, while 
-um endings would be used in more formal speech, e.g. by a gadiy "judge". 
Notice that similar forms were also recorded in the dialect of the Samā'nah 
in the Gatyah oasis in the north (cf. De Jong 2000:296-309 and map 54 in 
the appendix). See also NOTE in 3.112.2. 

Measure 1 verbs i-type (e.g. yaharit) and a-type (e.g. ya arag) with C, = 
X have the same paradigms as group VI. Perfects and participles of these 
verbs hárat and irig are like kátab and širib (see 3.2.1.1.). 


3.24.3. Reflexes of older *CaC uC, *yaCC uC, 


u-type perfect*1 


"grow fat” 
sg. pl. 
3. masc. gülud gulduw 
fem. guldit guldin 


°° Nishio 1992 reports the possibility of vowel harmony for the first person sg. com. in 
i- and u-type imperfects in GbA too, e.g. adrob ~ odrob “I hit" (p. 88 (XIII-112)) and enzil “I 
descend" (p. 107 (XV-15)). 
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2. masc. guludt guludtuw 
fem. ģuludtiy ģuludtin 
1. COM. ģuludt ģuludna 


The Classical Arabic 'Eigenschafts' verb-type (which expresses a certain 
personal characteristic) may have C,uC,uC,, yuC C uC, reflexes (imperfect 
paradigm is like that of yádrub in MzA and BWA, see 3.2.1.2. in chapter 
II). This appears to be the case when the perfect is velarized. When velar- 
ization is absent, the perfect tends to be CiC iC, and the imperfect then 
yaC.C aC. 

A paradigm elicited in ASA is: (sg.) tüxun, tüxnit, tuxínt, tuxintiy, tux- 
int and (pl.) tüxnuw, tüxnin, tuxíntuw, tuxíntin, tuxínna. The imperfect is 
yutxun. 

In GbA, SwA, HmA, GrA and HnA also gulud (~ ģilid in GbA) (and 
imperf. yuglud, in ‘LA ģilid, yuglud), but tixin (imperfect yatxan) and kibir 
(imperfect yakbar). 

The short vowel of the first syllable in the perfect may be i or u, but it 
is not dropped, and is therefore best interpreted as underlying |a|. 


3.2.1.4. Regular verbs participles 

Like in group VI, active participles in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are formed 
with the patterns CaC iC , CaC C ah/-ih (sg. fem.), CaC C in (pl. masc.), 
CaC.C at (pl. fem.). 

When the sg. fem. participle is suffixed with an object, it is in construct 
state with this suffix. Examples are: āwiztuh "she wants/loves him" and 
(in LA) rayidtuh "she wants him”. In HnA a form āriftha “she knows her" 
was recorded several times, instead of expected 'arfitha. 


3.2.1.5. Regular verbs imperatives 

Imperatives of regular verbs in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are like in group VI, e.g. 
áftah, áftahiy, dftahuw, áftahin “open!”, ug ud, águ diy, ūgu duw, águ din 
“sit down!” and ínzil, ínzliy, ínzluw, inzlin "come down”. 


3.2.2. Irregular and other verbs 


3.2.24. Verbs C, = w (primae wāw) 
Imperfect, perfect, and imperative paradigms for measure 1 verbs C, = w 
are like in group VI, e.g. yorid and yogaf. 

In HmA "stand" was recorded with an i-type imperfect: yogif "he stands", 
yogfuw "they stand", etc. 

In two instances in ASA verbs without the waw, i.e. with an initial short 
vowel, were recorded: tálid "she gives birth" and yísig behum “he trusts 
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them". The latter of these is probably a loan, of which s for *t (root w-t-q) 
is indicative (see 1.1.2.). 

awa may in some dialects be left unconjugated and be used more as 
a general particle of warning, e.g. (in GrA) aw'a tans, awa tansiy, awa 
tansuw and aw'a tansin "don't you forget! (for sg. masc., sg. fem., pl. masc. 
and pl. fem. resp.)". 

But imperative forms were also recorded in TwA, HnA and LA: aw'a 
rasuk, aw iy rāsik, awuw ryüskum, and aw in ryüskin (although the pl. of 
rās in HnA and LA is rūs). 

In GbA: aw'a rásuk, aw‘a rásik, aw‘a rüskum, aw'a rüskin. 

In SwA a particle aw was also recorded with pronominal suffixes for the 
person addressed: aw uk tans, aw ik tansiy, áwu'kum tansuw, áwi kin tansin 
(notice also the insertion of anaptyctics in the last two examples)."? 


Participles: 
Active participles have a CaC iC, pattern, e.g. (with velarized first syl- 
lables) wārid, wardih, wardin, wārdāt "having watered”. 

The passive participle for the root w-g-d was recorded as mawģūd in all 
dialects, but in GbA and SwA the form mēģūd was also heard, and in GbA 
also the form mērūs "inherited" (see remark on root w-r-t above). 


3.2.2.2. Verbs C, = y (primae ya ) 
Like in group VI, the only verb recorded with C, = y is yibis, yebas “dry 
(intransitive)" in TwA, HnA and 'LA. 


3.2.2.3. Verbs C, = * (primae hamzah) 

The two verbs “eat” and “take” have similar conjugations. Both have a 
limited, but clear degree of velarization in the imperfect and all dialects 
have u as the imperfect vowel, as in yakul and yaxud), but in HmA also 
i was elicited, as in yakil and yāxid. In ASA both yākil and yakul were 
recorded, but the base vowel u appeared to be conditioned by its phonetic 
environment; u only appeared when luk "for you" followed, as in (several 


°° These anaptyctic vowels also cause the w to become vowel-initial in the surface 
form. In these cases the diphthong aw is clearly not treated like its product of monoph- 
thongization 6. For an interesting discussion on the topic of mono- or poly-phonemicity of 
diphthongs ay and aw in Old Arabic and in the modern Arabic dialects, see Fischer 1967. 

" Compare also the form mīģūd reported in Blanc 1970:25, fn 42 and the form mayģūd 
heard in the dialect of the Masāīd in the north of Sinai (see De Jong 2000394). Henkin in 
EALL 2008:362 also reports mawlūd ~ maylüd "born" in Negev Arabic. 
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instances of) yakul luk "he eats for you” (an instance of the ethical dative, 
see 4.14.3.). The perfect forms are all without initial a-: kal and xad. 

The sg. masc. imperative may be with initial stressed ú- in all dialects 
except HmA and ‘LA as in ükul and uxud, but was also recorded as kul and 
xud in all dialects, except in SwA and ASA (compare with the sg. masc. 
imperatives of mediae geminatae in 3.2.2.4.2.). 

The sg. fem. appears with initial stressed ú- (u4liy) in SwA, GrA, ASA 
and HnA. In GbA it is Kliy or ákliy and in HmA it is Kliy. 

Similarly, plural forms are ükluw (masc.) and uķlin (fem.) in SwA, GrA, 
ASA and HnA. In GbA co-occurring forms are kluw, klin and uķluw and 
üklin** and in HmA forms are only without initial u-: kluw and Klin. Like 
in HmA, imperatives in LA are kul, kliy, kluw, Klin and xud, xdiy, xduw 
and xdin. 

Compare this to the occurrence of stressed original anaptyctics (in 
2.3.5.) and the absence of a stressed original anaptyctic in the suffixed 
preposition m(i)' as opposed to its presence in other dialects of this group 
(see 3.1.16.). 

Active participles in TwA, HnA and 'LA are with initial m-: maxid, 
maxdih, māxdīn, maxdat and makil, maklih, maklin and maklat. 

The verbal noun in TwA and HnA is wakl “eating” (also “food”) and the 
passive verb *be eaten" is inwákal, yínwikil, but in GbA also intákal, yintikil 
was recorded. 


3.2.2.4. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 


3.2.2.44. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) perf. and imperf. 

Like in group VI, in TwA and HnA a short base vowel is characteristic for 
the 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect and imperative forms of mediae infirmae 
verbs, although forms with long base vowels may also be heard. 

The perfect and imperfect paradigms are like in group VI (except for 
the ending -tum, see above in 3.2.11.), but instead of sg. masc. imperfect 
forms t(u)güm tgūm heard in group VI, in TwA and HnA we hear tugum / 
tgum and also tisil / tšīl and tánam / tnam. 

However, during direct elicitation, my HmA informants rejected sug- 
gested forms like ttgum and tánam and only accepted the form tišil with 
difficulty. Some of my GbA informants rejected tánam, but forms like tišil, 


"> Nishio 1992:91 (XIV-2) lists oxod ~ xod, oxodi ~ xodi, oxodu ~ xodu, oxoden - xoden, 
but (p. 20—21 (III-43)) okul ~ kul. okli, oklu and oklen for GbA. 
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tugul, tūgum were produced spontaneously, e.g. tūgum tigib illaban “you 
then (get up) and get the milk". 

When such shorter 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect forms are suffixed, we get 
forms like e.g. tisluh “you carry it (sg. masc.)", ma tišluš “don’t carry itl", 
ma tišilhiš “don’t carry it (sg. fem.)", bitģibha “you bring her" and btu'üzha 
“you want it (sg. fem.)”. 


N.B. Imperfect and imperative forms for the 2nd p. sg. masc. with a short 
base vowel are not characteristic of LA. If LA speakers use such forms, 
this is attributed (by other ‘LA speakers) to the influence of speakers of 
other dialects. Forms claimed as proper ‘LA are (imperfect) tsil, tnam, tgūl 
and (imperative) sil, nam, gūļ. Sg. fem. and pl. masc. and fem. forms are 
like those described for TwA and HnA, e.g. šīliy, šīluw, šīlin; gūļiy, gūluw, 
gulin and also nāmiy, namuw, namin. 


Participles in TwA, HnA and LA are like in group VI, e.g. šāyil, šāylih, 
šāylīn, šāylāt. 

The perfect of the verb saf, yšūf was recorded in TwA and HnA with 
short vowel u only: šuft “I saw” (not recorded in LA). 

Verbs C, = y are like in group VI as well, e.g. sal, ysil (and silt) (for a 
remark on originally measure 4 verb rad, yrid, see 3.2.3.7.2.). 


3.2.2.4.2. Verbs C = w or y (mediae infirmae) imperatives 
Like in the imperfect, imperatives of the 2nd p. sg. masc. often have short 
base vowels. They may also have an initial short vowel (recorded in GbA) 
šil ~ išil "carry", guļ ~ águl “say!” and also nam ~ ánam “go to sleep!" In 
GbA the sg. masc. imperative with a short base vowel may or may not 
have an initial vowel as well (contrast with other dialects in this group, 
see below). This is concomitant with comparable imperative forms of 
primae hamzah verbs in GbA, see 3.2.2.3. 

The other imperatives (for sg. fem, pl. masc. and pl. fem. resp.) are: šīliy, 
Siluw, šīlin; gūliy, güluw, gūlin and nàmiy, namuw, namin. 

When the forms for the sg. masc. are suffixed, resulting forms are like: 
šiluh (GbA), &luh and (i)šilhi. Dialects that have initial u- in imperative 


"3 For GbA Nishio 1992:30 (IV-37) for "sleep" gives nām, nām (sic.), nàmu and nàmen 
and for "say" (p. 72-73 (X-6)) ogol ~ gol ~ gill, gūli, gülu and gülen. 

"4 For GbA Nishio 1992:31 (IV-41) gives gom ~ gūm ~ ugüm, gümi ~ ugümi, but for the 
pl. only gümu and gümen. 
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forms for “eat” and “take” (see 3.2.2.3.), also have initial short vowels in 
imperatives of mediae infirmae verbs. 

In some dialects, the initial short vowel spread through the whole para- 
digm (paradigmatic levelling): in SwA, for instance isl iššwāl “carry the 
sacks!”, išīlīhi ~ šīlīhi "carry (sg. fem.) them (sg. fem.)”, išīlūha ~ šīlūha 
“carry (pl. masc.) them (sg. fem.)!” and istlinnuh ~ šīlinnuh “carry (pl. fem.) 
it (sg. masc.)". In GrA, ASA and HnA imperative forms recorded were 
ugum or gum, ugumiy, ugūmuw, ugumin for "stand up!". In these dialects 
(i.e. GrA, SwA, ASA and HnA) a short base vowel does not appear after 
an initial vowel (compare this to sg. masc. imperatives in SwA and GrA of 
primae hamzah verbs in 3.2.2.3.). In HmA the sg. masc. does not have an 
initial vowel, but the form is gum or gum. 

Imperatives used with the verb gab, yģīb "bring" are: hat, hatiy, hatuw, 
hātin. 

For a remark on the absence of shortened long base vowels in the 2nd 
p. sg. masc. imperfect and imperative forms in LA, see 3.2.2.4.1. above. 


3.2.2.4.3. Verbs C, - w or y (mediae infirmae) participles 
Active participles of measure 1 in TwA , HnA and LA are formed with the 
patterns C ayiC, or C ayC ih, CāyCīn and CāyCāt. 

A passive partiple recorded for gal, ygul is magyūļ "said, spoken" (in 
ASA and SwA) and for rad, yrīd is maryud "wanted" (ASA). 


3.225. Verbs C. - y (tertiae infirmae) 


32.2.51. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) perfect 
Many informants for TwA and HnA produced mixed paradigms for the 
perfect of tertiae infirmae verbs. 
In LA informants kept the a-type and i-type perfects apart better. 
Unmixed paradigms for the a- and i-type perfects are: 


perfect 
“walk” (GbA)*' "find" (GbA)** 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc. mása másuw ligiy ligyuw 
fem. másat másin ligyit ligyin 
2. masc. miset misetuw ligit ligituw 
fem. mišētiy mišētin ligītiy — ligitin 
1 com. miset misena ligit ligina 


* The same paradigms were recorded in SwA and 'LA (masa is also a-type 
perfect there). 
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Raising of a preceding e, as is reflected in the paradigm above, is cur- 
rent in the a-type perfect, e.g. miset « maset. Such raising is however 
optional.’ 

** Similar paradigms were recorded for yansa, nísiy "forget", and these 
were also recorded in "LA. 

The high vowel i of the first syllable is to be interpreted as a raised 
‘underlying’ a, since it is not dropped in unstressed positions. Such raising 
of a presumably began in positions preceding stressed ī, after which the 
resulting / became stable—i.e. such raising was no longer optional—and 
then spread through the paradigm (paradigmatic levelling) to replace a 
in all positions. 

A mixed paradigm for the perfect of the verb "forget" was recorded in 
ASA: 


perfect 
"forget" (ASA) 
sg. pl. 

3. masc. ndsa’ nisyuw 
fem. násat/nisyit nisyin 
2. masc. nisit nisituw 
fem. nisitiy nisitin 
1 com. nisīt nisina 


One of the GrA informants had similar difficulties with the perfect of the 
verbs mdša / mišiy. The paradigm he produced was: (sg.) mísiy / mdša, 
másat, mišēt, mišētiy, mišēt and (pl.) mišyuw / másuw, másyin / másin, 
mišētuw, mišētin, mišēna. He also produced a mixed paradigm for ligiy 
“find” (forms were: (sg.) lígiy, ligyit, ligit, ligitiy, ligit and (pl.) ligyuw, ligyin, 
ligetuw / ligituw, ligitin, ligena). 

Also in HnA forms of both the i-type and of the a-type may be heard 
used for the perfect in verbs like laga / ligiy and nisiy | nasa. The verb 
masa is, however, clearly a-type in HnA (for a remark on measure 1 verbs, 
which were originally measure 4 verbs in HnA, see 3.2.3.7.1). 

Paradigms for “find” recorded in ASA and HmA were exactly like those 
listed for GbA (above). Also nisiy and mišiy are clearly i-types in HmA. 


"5 Nishio 1992:66 (IX-16) gives final -e (as in maše) in the 3rd p. sg. masc., does not 
indicate glottalization of final -a in this position nor raising of a in open syllable preced- 
ing stressed e. 

"6 Nishio 1992:112 (XVI-5) lists nisi “forget” as an i-type perfect. 
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Notice that perfect conjugations in which a- and i-types have mixed 
also occur in groups I and VI. 

Nishio 1992, however, does list many forms with such elision in GbA, see 
remark *? in 3.2.1.1. above. This was not observed in GbA by myself" (cf. 
also remark in fn to 3.1.1.1. on (non-) elision of ‘underlying’ a in CaCīC). 


N.B. Although 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfects and imperatives with short- 
ened long base vowels (of mediae infirmae verbs) are absent from ‘LA 
(see 3.2.2.4.1.), apocopated imperfect and imperative forms for the 2nd p. 
sg. masc. of tertiae infirmae verbs are current in ‘LA. ‘LA thus occupies a 
middle position between group VII dialects (which show both base vowel 
shortening and apocopation of tertiae infirmae) and TAS (Turbaniy of Ras 
Sadr) (which shows none of these). 


3-2.2.5.2. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) imperfect 
Tertiae infirmae verbs in TwA, HnA and LA are: 


imperfect 
"find”*' “walk” 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. yalga yalguw yimsiy yimšuw 
fem. talga yalgin timšiy yimšin 
2. masc. talg** talguw tims*? timšuw 
fem. talgiy talgin timšiy timšin 
1. COM. alga nalga imšiy nimšiy 


* The type of raising of final -a (e.g. yansi’) heard in group VI is not cur- 
rent here. 
** Apocopated imperfects for the 2nd p. sg. masc. are very regular.” 


Suffixed examples recorded in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are: alga"k “I find you", 
(apocopated) talgni “you find me", hayalgüni “they will find me”, hayalguk 
"they will find you", hayalginnuk "they (fem.) will find you". In the lat- 
ter example, i of the verbal ending may colour (towards I.P.A. [u]) with 
velarization of the pronominal suffix, i.e. yalgunnuk "they (fem.) find you". 


Forms with measure 1: (apocopated) hatalghi “you (sg. masc.) will find 


"7 Bernabela 2009 heard liget “I found" (p. 66), ligihum “he found them" (p.79) and 
also maligitš "I did not find”. He recognizes that liget is probably an a-type (with raised a 
in the first syllable). The paradigm of the i-type without elision of the first vowel is listed 
on p. 50. | 

"5 Also reported for GbA in Nishio 1992, e.g. tagr “you read" (p. 76 (X-28)), tiģr “you run" 
(p. 66—67 (IX-17)). 
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her”, hatilgahi’ (with prefix vowel a raised > i) “she will find her", hatalgihi 
“you (sg. fem.) will find her" (for suffixed measure 3 forms, see 3.2.3.6.1.). 


3.22.53. Verbs C =y (tertiae infirmae) imperatives 

Like apocopated imperfect forms for the 2nd p. sg. masc., apocopated 
imperative forms for sg. masc. are currrent in TwA, HnA and ‘LA, e.g. irm 
(irim #) "throw", irmuh “throw it (away)" and imš "walk; go”. The other 
forms are irmiy / imšiy, irmuw / imšuw and irmin / ím&in."? 


3.2.2.5.4. Verbs C. = y (tertiae infirmae) participles 
Active participles have the patterns CāC iy, CaC yih, CaC yim and 
CaC yat. Examples are fadiy, fadyih, fādyīn, fadyat “having sacrificed". 


3.22.55. Verbs C = y (tertiae infirmae) verbal nouns 
A verbal noun of a verb C, = y (tertiae infirmae) is mašy. 


3.2.2.6. The verb “come” 


3.2.2.6.1. The verb "come" perfect and imperfect 

The verb “come” was recorded in HmA as (differences with paradigms 
for the other dialects are given in notes; apart from these differences, 
paradigms for this verb are the same in TwA, HnA and LA): 


perfect imperfect" 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. i? gum”? yigiy yiguw 
fem. gat din? tīģiy yigin”? 
2. masc. ģīt ģītum** tīģiy**+ tiguw 
fem. gitiy ģītin*3 tīģiy tīģin*s 
1 com. ģīt ģīna īģiy nigiy 


* When suffixes follow, final -i’ will be à as in ģā'4 “he came to you" and 
ma gas “he did not come" (see also remark N.B. in 3.112.3.). 

*2 Instead of final -m of HmA, other TwA dialects and HnA have final -w: 
(uw and ģītuw (which are also parallel forms in HmA). 

In ‘LA only guw was heard, but given the several instances of 3rd p. pl. 
masc. perfect forms with final -m (e.g. kdtabum “they wrote”), it seems 
safe to assume that the form gum will also be heard in ‘LA, just as gituw 
co-occurs with ditum (see also remarks in 3.2.1.1. and 3.2.1.2. above). For a 
remark on the development of the verbal suffix -um see NOTE in 3.112.2. 

Notice that the form gum is also current in Cairene Arabic. 


"9 Also reported in GbA by Nishio 1992, e.g. er‘ “see” (p. 9 (I-73)), ašr "run" (p. 76 (X-28)), 
but only imši “go” (p. 66 (IX-16)) and “run” eğri (p. 67—67 (IX-17)). 
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*3 When suffixed with consonant-initial suffixes, the final -n is doubled, 
e.g. ģītinnuh “you (pl. fem.) came to him", (and examples for TwA and ‘LA) 
ma ģinnuš "they (fem.) did not come to him" and ma tīģinnuš “don’t (pl. 
fem.) go to him!”. 

*4 Notice the long vowel Zin the imperfect paradigm. In GbA both long vowel 
t and short vowel i were recorded in this verb: yīģiy ~ yigiy, nīģiy ~ niģiy, iiy 
~ (fiy, but only tig as the apocopated form for the 2nd p. sg. masc." 


GrA, SwA, ASA and HnA have long ī in the imperfect, except in GrA, SwA 
and ASA, where also tiģ occurs as the shortened and apocopated form. In 
HnA and ‘LA only the apocopated form tig was heard. 


3.2.2.6.2. The verb "come" imperatives 

Imperatives used with the verb “come” are: ta'al, ta aliy, ta āluw and ta alin." 

In one instance in HmA ta'aluw iguw “come (pl. masc.)" was recorded. 
In ‘LA the 2nd p. sg. masc. imperative was recorded as (without final -/) 

ta ā (other forms in "LA are like those listed above). 


3.2.2.6.3. The verb "come" participles 
Participles of the verb “come” are: gay, gayih, gayin, ģāyāt in TwA, HnA 
and ‘LA. 


3.2.2.7. Verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 


3.2.2.71. Verbs C, = C. (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect 
Mediae geminatae verbs in TwA, HnA and LA have the following 
paradigms: 


perfect*' imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc. xašš xassuw yxušš yxuššuw** 
fem. xaššat xaššin txušš yxuššin 
2. masc. xiššēt xiššētuw txušš txussuw*? 
fem. xiššētiy xiššētin txussiy txussin 

1. com. xiššēt xiššēna uxušš nxušš 


* Raising of a preceding e is regular in TwA, HnA and LA (like in group 
VI and in the dialect of Biliy in the north, see De Jong 2000:205) and is not 


"^ The same paradigms for perfect and imperfect (but only with long base vowel i) are 
reported for GbA in Nishio 1992:62 (IX-2), but parallel to gum the forms jū and jow are also 
listed, and parallel to the 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect form tiji the apocopated form listed 
there is tij. The 2nd p. pl. masc. perfect form listed there is without final -m: jītu. 

™ The same forms are listed for GbA in Nishio 1992:62 (IX-2). 
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prevented by preceding x, although such raising does not take place when 
a is preceded by A (see remark below)."* 

When the geminate is velarized, the ē of the ending is lowered (indi- 
cated here as d, near LP.A. [e:]), but not diphthongal ay. E.g. hattāt “I 
placed" and in HmA hattum “they placed" and hattátum “you (pl. masc.) 
placed" (notice that a is not raised, so not -hittdt or -huttüt, or something 
similar). In LA Aattátum was elicited. 

**Forms elicited in HmA are (pl. masc.) yhuttum and thuttum. In LA 
thuttum was elicited. 


3.2.2.7.2. Verbs C = C, (mediae geminatae) imperatives 

Imperatives of mediae geminatae verbs in TwA, HnA and LA are like 
in group VI, e.g. limm, limmiy, limmuw, limmin "gather!" and with base 
vowel u: xušš, xuššiy, xuššuw, xuššin “enter”. 


3.2.2.7.3. Verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
Active participles of medial geminate verbs in TwA, HnA and LA are e.g.: 
lamm, làmmih, lammin, lāmmāt "having gathered". 

Passive participles may be subject to the gahawah-rule when C = X, e.g. 
mahatit “placed”, maxarüm “pierced”, ma arūfah “known (sg. fem.)”, etc. 


3.2.3. Derived measures 
3.2.31. Measure n-1 


3.2.31... Measure n-1 sound roots 

In TwA, HnA and ‘LA the vowel in the preformative of measure n4 is not 
stressable in the perfect, but may be stressed in the imperfect. The underlying 
patterns are: (i)nCaC aC , yinC aC iC. The a in the imperfect is raised to i in 
open syllables, but ‘reappears’ in closed syllables. Paradigms are: 


*be beaten" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. (i)ndárab (i)nddrabuw yíndirib yindárbuw 
fem. (ündárabat (i)ndūrabin tindirib yindárbin 
2. masc. —(i)ndarábt (i)ndardbtuw tindirib tindárbuw 
fem. (ündarábtiy (ündarábtin tindárbiy tindárbin 
1 com. (iyndardbt (ündarabna indirib nindirib 


™ Nishio 1992 does not report comparable raising for GbA, e.g. laffēt “I turned around” 
(p. 65 (IX-10)), addet “I gave" (p. 82 (XII-1)), zagget “I pushed" (p. 94 (XIV-13)), lammet “I 
gathered" (p. 98 (XIV-36)), etc. 
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Participles are: míndirib, mindárbih, mindarbin, mindarbat. 


3.2.31.2. Measure n-1 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 

Patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n-1 of medial geminate 
verbs in TwA, HnA and LA are: (i)nCaC C, and yinCaC C, e.g. inhatt, 
yinhatt "be placed". 


3.2.3.1.3. Measure n-1 C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) 

The patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n-1 of medial weak 
verbs are: inC aC, and yinCaC . Paradigms in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are like 
those listed for group VI, e.g. inšāl, yinšāl "be carried (away)". 


3.2.3.1.4. Measure n- C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) participles 
Participles are shaped on the pattern minC aC, and are like those listed for 
group VI. 


3.2.3.2. Measure t-1 
Only one instance of measure tà was recorded in SwA: tithirig “it (sg. fem.) 
is burnt". 


3.2.3.3. Measure r-t 


3.2.3.3.1. Measure 1-t sound roots 

Underlying patterns for measure 1-t are: ()C taC aC, yiC taC iC , with a of 
the imperfect being raised to i in open syllables (e.g. nístimi' “we gather"), 
but ‘reappearing’ as a in closed syllables (e.g. yištam uw “they gather"). 
Like in measure n4, raised a is found in the unstressed syllables of the 
surface form for the imperfect, e.g.: (i)štāģal, yístigil "work", (i)ttáfag, 
yittifig “agree” and (i)stáwa, yístiwiy “ripen; be cooked (of food)". 

Paradigms in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are: 


"buy" 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. yištiriy yištiruw** istára istáruw** 
fem. tístiriy tištirin istárat istáran 
2. masc. tistir™ tištiruw** istarát ištarātuw** 
fem. tístiriy tístirin istarütiy istarátin 
1 com. ištiriy ništiriy istarát istarána 


* Notice again the apocopated form, also reported for GbA in Nishio 
1992:83-84 (XII-4). 


"5 Nishio 1992 does not report such ‘reappearing’ a in closed syllables in GbA, e.g. 
(p. 105 (XV-11) yijtim‘u "they gather". 
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** In HmA also forms (imperfect) yištirum and tištirum and (perfect) 
ištdrum and ištarātum were recorded. 


Participles are: mištiriy, mistaryih, mistaryin, mistaryat. 
Imperatives are: istir (apocopated),"^ ištiriy, istiruw, ištirin 


3.2.3.3.2. Measure 1-t C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 
An example of a medial weak measure 1-t verb is ištāg, yištāg (1) "long 
(for)”."5 


3-2.3.3.3. Measure rt C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
Examples of medial geminate measure 1-t verbs are iltamm, yiltamm “gather, 
assemble (of people)" and imtadd, yimtadd "stretch out (in surface)". 


3.2.3.3.4. Measure r-t participles 
Patterns for measure 1-t participles in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are miCtiC iC, 
(underlying miC taC iC.) miCtaC C ah/ih, miC taC C in, miCtaC C at. 
Examples are: mištiģil “working”, miftarsih “predatory (of animals)", 
mištiriy "having bought (sg. masc.)”, mistaryih "having bought (sg. fem.)”, 
mittifig “agreed (sg. masc.)”, mittafgat “agreed (pl. fem.)". 
Examples of participles of medial geminate and medial weak verbs are: 
mistag leha "longing for her", miltammin “having gathered (pl. masc.)”, 
mimtaddih "stretching out (in surface) (sg. fem.)". 


3.2.3.4. Measure ista-1 


3.2.3.4.1. Measure ista-1 sound roots 

Like measure 2, measure ista-1 has alternating short vowels: a in the 
perfect and i in the imperfect. The paradigms in TwA, HnA and LA are 
like those listed for group VI." 


3.2.3.4.2. Measure ista-1 C, = y (mediae infirmae) 
No perfect or imperfect forms of measure ista-1 verbs of medial weak roots 
were recorded. 


™ Also reported for GbA in Nishio 1992:83-84 (XII-4) (there: eštir). 

"5 Nishio 1992309 (XV-24) reports e.g. xtāt (sic.), yixtar “choose, select”. 

"5 Alternating vowels are also reported for GbA in Nishio 1992, e.g. p. 109 (XV-27) and p. 
113 (XVI-11) and p. 95 (XIV-22) sta‘mal yista‘mel "use", but not in e.g. (p. 22 (III-50) stafrag, 
yistafrag "vomit". 
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3-2.3.4.3. Measure ista-1 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) 

Measure ista-1 verbs of final weak roots were not recorded in TwA or HnA. 
In ‘LA a verb istagda (1st p. sg. com. istagdet), yistagdiy (3rd p. pl. masc. 
yistagduw) "take up a new habit by following an example" was recorded. 


3.2.3.4.4. Measure ista-1 verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 

Patterns for medial geminate measure ista-1 verbs are: istaC aC C , 
yistaC iC C , e.g. (i)sta add, yista'idd “prepare oneself"." Forms (reflecting 
optional raising of a preceding stressed ē) recorded in ‘LA are: (sg.) ista add, 
ista'addat, isti'iddet, isti iddētiy, istaiddét and (pl.) ista'adduw, ista addin, 
istaiddétuw, ista iddētin isti‘iddéne’, see also remark in 3.2.2.7.1. 


3.2.3.4.5. Measure ista-1 participles 
Participles of measure ista-1 verbs have the pattern mistaC, C IC, e.g. 
mistagrib “finding strange”. 

For measure ista-1 verbs of medial weak roots the pattern is mistaCiC.: 
mistahīl “impossible, absurd” and (a clear MSA loan) mistagīmih 
“straight”. 

For mediae geminatae the pattern is mistaCiC C: mista idd “having 
prepared oneself, ready". 


3.2.3.5. Measures 2 and t-2 
In TwA, HnA and LA the patterns for measure 2 are: (perfect) CaC C aC , 
(imperfect) yCaC Cic. 

Measure t-2 has morphologically fixed a. The patterns are (perfect) 
taCaC C aC, (imperfect) ytaC aC. C aC . 


3.2.3.5.1. Examples of measure 2 sound roots 

Like in other groups, the high vowel i ofimperfect measure 2 may be elided 
in open syllables. The inital geminate of the resulting cluster may then be 
reduced. Examples of morphophonemic elisions are: biyfabhmuw "they 
make charcoal", biyhammsuh ‘a nnàr “he roasts it on the fire", txazznuh 
"you store it". 

Examples of sandhi elisions: twall innār “you light the fire" and bittall 
‘yun “it (sg. fem.) grows buds (of a plant)". 

r following the high vowel i may inhibit its morphophonemic elision, 
e.g. imwaxxirih "pushing back (sg. fem.)" and an example in sandhi biykab- 
bir il'adim "the bones grow". Examples with (in a similar elision-inhibiting 
role were not recorded. 


*7 For GbA Nishio 1992:104 (XV-6) reports e.g. stamarr, yistimirr "continue". 
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When C, = C, the elision of i does not take place, but the geminate may 
be reduced, e.g. bitģdzzizuh “you sow it (of watermellon seed, by insert- 
ing each seed into its own hole in the soil". A similar example from 'LA is 
biyballilüha “they moisten it (sg. fem.)”. 


3.2.3.5.2. Measure 2 tertiae infirmae 
Paradigms for measure 2 tertiae infirmae verbs in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are 
like those listed for group VI. 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. sawwa sawwuw ysawwiy ysawwuw 
fem. sawwat sawwin tsawwiy ysawwin 
2. Masc. suwwēt suwwetuw™ tsaww*?/-iy tsawwuw 
fem. suwwetiy suwwetin tsawwiy tsawwin 
1. com. suwwet suwwena asawwiy nsawwiy 


* In HmA and ‘LA ~ -tum. Suggested perfect forms sawwum and imper- 
fect ysawwum for the 3rd p. pl. masc. were not accepted in HmA (not 
checked in LA). 

** An example of suffixation of an apocopated form is twarrha-yyāh *you 
show it (sg. fem.) to her". For GbA Nishio 1992 also reports apocopation, 
e.g. twarr "you show" (p. 97 (XIV-29)). 


3.2.3.5.3. Examples of measure 2 primae hamzah 

The verb "feed" is wakkal, ywakkil “give food”, e.g. itwakkl ilģānam "you feed 
the sheep" (in ‘LA itwakkl ālģanam) and wadda, ywaddiy "bring, take to", 
e.g. ywaddūh Masir "they take him to Egypt (i.e. the mainland)". 


3.2.3.5.4. Measure t-2 imperfect and perfect 
In measure t-2 the vowel a is morphologically fixed for the perfect 
and imperfect. Patterns in TwA, HnA and LA are taCaC C aC, 
ytaCaC C aC . 

Like in group VI, the ta- prefix in the perfect and imperfect of measure 
t-2 is stable and is only rarely reduced to (i)t-."* 

Reduction of initial tta- » ta- in the imperfect is regular like in group 
VI."9 The paradigms are: 


"* Nishio 1992:105 (XV-8) however lists many instances of such reduction for GbA, e.g. 
p. 105 (XV-8) tharrak, yitharrak “move, be in motion", p. 72 (X-3) tharraf, yitharraf (ma‘) 
"speak with" and tballal, yitballal “be(come) wet" — 

"9 Nishio 1992 does not report such reduction in GbA (see also preceding fn), e.g. on 
p. 13 (XVI-8) tit'allam. 
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“have dinner" 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl sg. pl 
3. masc. ta ašša ta aššuw yta ašša yta aššuw 
fem. ta aššat ta aššin ta ašša yta aššin 
2. masc. ta aššēt ta aššētuw ta ašš ta aššuw 
fem. ta aššētiy ta aššētin ta aššiy ta aššin 
1. com. ta aššēt ta aššēna ata ašša nta ašša 


Like in group VI, unstressed a of the preformative ta- preceding stress may 
be raised, e.g. ti aššēt. 


3.2.3.5.5. Measures 2 and t-2 verbal nouns 
Verbal nouns for measure 2 have a taC,C,īC, pattern, e.g. (MSA loan) 
ta fil “postponement”, talig “hanging up" and a gahawah-form ta'awir 
^wounding" and a form tašnīn "taking aim” in LA. 

A C, = y verbal noun was not recorded, nor a verbal noun for measure t-2. 


3.2.3.5.6. Measures 2 and t-2 participles 

In TwA, HnA and ‘LA active participles of measure 2 have a mCaC C IC, 
(-ih/ -ah, -īn, -at) pattern. Passive participles have a mCaC C aC, (-ih/ -ah, 
-In, -at) pattern. Examples are like those listed for group VI. 

Like in group VI, the ta- preformative of measure t-2 is often reduced 
to t- in participles in TwA and HnA (though less so in LA!), so that both 
patterns for t-2 active participles mtaC aC C iC, (-ih/-ah, -īn, -at) and mit- 
CaC,C iC, (-ih/-ah, -īn, -at) occur, e.g. mtagawwiz ~ mitjawwiz "married" 
and for C, = y) mtagaddiy ~ mitģaddiy “having eaten lunch". 


3.2.3.6. Measures 3 and t-3 

Measure 3 has morphologically alternating vowels in TwA, HnA and ‘LA: i 
in the imperfect and a in the perfect. Patterns for measure 3 are: CaC aC , 
yC aC iC, 

Also in TwA, HnA and ‘LA, measure t-3 has morphologically fixed a 
in the perfect and imperfect, and like in measure t-2, reduction of the 
ta-preformative to t- does occur, but is not very regular. Patterns for mea- 
sure t-3 are: taCaC aC, ytaC aC iC. Like in measure t-2, intitial tt- in the 
imperfect is reduced to t- (see examples in 3.2.3.6.1.).’”° 


3.2.3.6.1. Examples of measures 3 and t-3 
Paradigms for measure 3 are like those listed for group VI. Also paradigms 
for a measure 3 C, = y verb are like those listed for group VI. 


2° Nishio 1992:3 (I-23) lists tatawab, ytatawab “yawn” without reduction of the ta- pre- 
formative. 
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Examples of apocopated imperfects of tertiae infirmae verbs are: b 
il'arabiyyah twat 'ileh “with the car you go down on it (to crush it, i.e. a 
snake)". Another example is: tlag ilwalad, itlaguh “you find the boy, you 
find him" (the latter example also in LA).”' 

The verb lāga, ylagiy is often used alongside ligiy, yalga, without 
apparent difference in meaning: hanlāgīhi or hanilgāhi “we'll find her" 
and Aatlaghin or hatalghin "you (sg. masc.) will find them (fem.)". Other 
forms recorded through direct elicitation are: (measure 3) hatlāgīh “you 
(sg. fem.) will find him", hatlaginhin “you (pl. fem.) will find them (fem.)”, 
hatlāgūhum “you (pl. masc.) will find them (masc.)" (for suffixed measure 
1 examples, see 3.2.2.5.2.). 

Examples for measure t-3 are: iytašāgaluw ššwāl "they throw the sacks 
together”, tadayag "he became angry”, tanawas (< ttanāwaš) "you pick 
(of fruit from a tree)”, tasāfa (< ttasāfa) lmayyah mn illaban “the water 
becomes cleared from the milk". 

An example in ‘LA is biytadāwalūh “they exchange it (among them- 
selves)". 


3.2.3.6.2. Measures 3 and t-3 participles 

Active participles of measure 3 have the pattern mC aC iC, (-ih / ah, -in, 
-at), e.g. mwafig “agreeing”, mlagyih “having found (sg. fem.)”, mkāwnīn 
“fighting (pl. masc.)” and in LA m‘awid “returning” and mlagi"k “finding/ 
meeting (sg. masc.) you”. 

A passive participle (pattern mCāC,aC,) is the origin for the loan 
mwasalat “public transport”. 

Active participles of measure ¢-3 have the pattern mtaCāl,iC, or 
mitCaC iC, (-ih / ah, -īn, -āt). Not enough instances of participles of mea- 
sure t-3 were recorded to draw conclusions on reduction of the ta- prefor- 
mative, ie. initial mta- > mit-. An elicited example is mitkawnin “fighting 
(pl. masc.)”. 


3.2.3.6.3. Measures 3 and t-3 verbal nouns 
A verbal noun for measure 3 that was recorded is mmarasat ilhayah 
"experience in life”. Verbal nouns of the type tC eC iC, were not recorded. 


3.2.3.7. Measure 4 


3.2.3.7.1. Measure 4 sound roots perfect and imperfect 
Like in many Bedouin dialects of Sinai, measure 4 is active in TwA, HnA 
and ‘LA as well. 


2 Similar apocopation in GbA. 
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In HnA, however, several originally measure 4 verbs have joined mea- 
sure 1, Or co-occur as measure 1 with measure 4, e.g. a ta ~ ‘ata, yi tiy (and 
participles mi tiy ~ ‘atiy, mi ityih ~ 'atyih, etc.) "give". Examples of its use 
as measure 1 are atuw "they gave" and hinnih 'atinnuh "they (fem.) gave 
him". The paradigm for the perfect 'ata is thus a measure 1 a-type, i.e. 
like masa in HnA: (sg.) ‘áta, átat, atát, atátiy, atát and (pl) dtuw, ‘atin, 
'atátuw, 'atátin, atāna. In ‘LA the verb is still full measure 4: a ta (1st. p. sg. 
com. a tat), yi tiy and participles mi tiy, mi ityih, mi ityīn, mi ityāt. 

Other verbs are fátar, yiftir "have breakfast" (paradigms like kdtab, yik- 
tib, see 3.2.1.1.) and dáwa, yidwiy “return home before sunset with goats 
and sheep". The measure 1 participles of these verbs co-occur with mea- 
sure 4 participles: fatir ~ miftir and dāwiy ~ midwiy.” In LA these verbs 
are (measure 1) dawa, yidwiy with participle dawiy, and (measure 4) aftar, 
yiftir and participle miftir. 

The patterns are aC C,aC, for the perfect and yiC,C,iC,. The paradigms 
are like those listed for group VI, including raising of unstressed initial 
a > i, e.g. iftdrt "I had breakfast". Such raising of unstressed initial a is also 
heard in ‘LA, e.g. /'tát “I gave”. 

The imperfect paradigm for yiftir is like that of yiktib, see 3.2.1.2. 


3.2.3.7.2. Measure 4 C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
In all dialects described here the verb “want” has become measure 1. This 
is to be concluded from the shape of the participles: rayid, raydih, raydin, 
raydat and passive participles maryud, -ih, -in and -àt, e.g. (LA) iza mahi 
rāyidtuh ibtušrud innuh "if she doesn't want (to marry) him, she flees from 
him". 

Only one instance of a participle of a media infirma measure 4 verb was 


recorded (in ASA): mgir “running fast". 


3.2.3.7.3. Measure 4 C, - y (tertiae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
Like in group VI, ata, yitiy is a measure 4 verb in most dialects (in ASA, 
GrA, SwA and HmA). In HnA only measure 1 'ata was recorded (see remark 
above) and in GbA only idda, yiddiy was heard for "give", e.g. biddik tiddini 
Imiftah "you (sg. fem.) need to give me the key" and (apocopated) bidduk 
tiddni Imiftah “you (sg. masc.) need to give me the key”. 

The perfect and imperfect paradigms for a ta, yi tiy are: 


** [n e.g. the dialect of the Tarabin of group I, these verbs are all clearly measure 4: a ta, 
yi tiy, aftar, yiftir and adwa, yidwiy with matching participles mi tiy, miftir and midwiy. Also 
in GbA, HmA: dawa, yidwiy and particples dawiy, dāwyih etc. 
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"give" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. á'ta á tuw yi tiy yi tuw 
fem. d tat atin ti tiy yi tin 
2. masc. a tát a tūtuw tit* / -iy tituw 
fem. a tatiy a tátin ti tiy titin 
1. Com. a tāt atdna itiy nitiy 


* Notice the presence of the apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. forms in mea- 
sure 4 as well. 


3.2.3.7.4. Measure 4 C, = w (primae wāw) perfect and imperfect 
A measure 4 prima waw (and also tertia ya’) verb recorded in GbA is awfa 
yūfiy, as in gabil ma yüfiy ilarba' saat "before 4 hours have (fully) passed"."* 


3.2.3.7.5. Measure 4 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect 
Verb forms of measure 4 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) were not recorded, 
or not recognized as such. 

Examples of imperatives for measure 4 sound roots are like imperatives 
for the i-type imperfect (see: 3.2.1.5.). 

Imperatives of C, = y roots are: (apocopated) if, i iy, ituw, itin. 

Suffixed examples are: (ith-iyyāha “give it (sg. fem.) to her”, (tuh luh 
"give it to him”. 


3.2.3.7.7. Measure 4 participles 
The particples for sound roots have a miC C iC, pattern, e.g. miftir, mífitrih, 
mifitrīn, mifitrat "having eaten breakfast". 

For mediae infirmae there are participles of the type mC IC, like mgir, 
-ih, -in, -āt “running fast”. 


3.2.3.8. Measure 9 

Paradigms for measure 9 in TwA, HnA and ‘LA are the same as for group 
VI, except the diphthong ay in the endings of the perfect are monoph- 
thongal e (with velarized consonants preceding e is lowered to d, i.e. I.P.A. 
[€:]) in group VII, e.g. ikmarrātuw “you (pl. masc.) turned red", participles 
are mihmarr, -ah, «in, -āt. 


"3 The verb awfa, yūfiy was also recorded in group I in the north, see De Jong 
2000:219. 
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3.2.3.9. Quadriliteral verbs 
Like measure 2, quadriliteral verbs have morphologically alternating 
vowels in the imperfect (vowel i) and perfect (vowel a).** The paradigms 
listed for group VI zagrat, yzagrit "ululate” are the same in group VII. 
Other examples are: biykarikmūh “they add curcumin to it”, bitgáribluh 
"she sieves it". 

The typically Bedouin verb type with inserted wāw between C, and C : 
C,oC aC, yCoC iC, has the following paradigms: 


Un” 


go 
perfect imperfect* 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. götar gotaruw ygotir ygot'ruw 
fem. gotart gotarin tgotir ygot'rin 
2. masc. gotart gotartuw tgotir tgot"ruw 
fem. gotartiy gotartin tgot'riy tgūtirin 
1. COM. gotart gotarna agotir ngotir 


* The superscript vowels in this paradigm are bukara- vowels. 


An example of such a verb recorded in ‘LA is (with diphthong!) biyrawb uw 
nnās “people perform the marbü'ah"."5 

Quadriliteral verbs may also have a ta- preformative. The stem vowel of 
the perfect and imperfect is then fixed a. 


"be irritated, annoyed" 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — ta'aknan ta aknanuw yta'aknan yta aknanuw 
fem. ta aknanat ta aknanin ta aknan yta aknanin 
2. masc. ta aknant ta'aknantum/-uw ta aknan ta aknanuw 
fem. ta aknantiy ta aknantin ta aknaniy ta aknanin 
1. com. ta aknant ta aknanna ata aknan nta aknan 


Participles:mta aknin, mta akninih, mta akninīn/mta akinnin, mta aknināt/ 
mta akinnāt. Notice that elision of the the short high vowel i does not 
necessarily take place (compare this to the non-elision of high vowels in 
measure 2 verbs of mediae geminatae, see 2.1.2.5. and 3.2.3.5.1.). 

For the verbal noun t'iknin"5 was recorded. 


"^ Nishio 1992, however, reports a number of instances with ‘fixed’ a in perfect and imper- 
fect, e.g. (p. 62 (IX-1) gotar, ygotar "leave", and also (p. 72 (X-3) dardaš, ydardaš "debate". 

"5 During night time festivities older men stand in a square (marbü'ah) and improvise 
verse to each other. 

"5 See remark in Stewart 1990:8 (text 1), fn 55 on the form tširrit formed on a pattern 
for verbal nouns used for both measure 2 and t-2 verbs. See also Abul Fadl 1961:286 on 
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A quadriliteral verb with C, = y is tagahwa, ytagahwa and has the fol- 
lowing paradigms: 


*drink coffee/tea” 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. tagahwa tagahwuw ytagahwa ytagahwuw 
fem. tagahwat tagahwin tagahwa ytagahwin 
2. masc. tagahwet tagahwetuw tagahw* tagahwuw 
fem. tagahwetiy tagahwetin tagahwiy tagahwin 
1 com. tagahwet tagahwena atagahwa ntagahwa 


* When in pause, tagáhuw #. 


An apocopated imperative for the sg. masc. is tagahw "drink tea / coffee". 
Participles are mtagahwiy, mtagáhiwyih, mtagahiwyin, mtagahiwyat. 


4. REMARKS ON PHRASEOLOGY 


44. Nunation 


Tanwīn is not a feature of TwA, HnA and ‘LA, but in loans from MSA and 
in poetry nunation does occur. Recorded examples are: (all loans from 
MSA) tab an “of course", masalan “for instance", āmmatan “in general”, 
dāyman “always” (< MSA dāiman), hāliyyan "currently", ahydnan “now 
and then" and tagriban "approximately". 


4.2. Negation 


In TwA and HnA a verb is usually negated with compound mā + verb 
form + -. Examples are dawwir dawwir iza mā ligītiš arģd-luh tàniy “keep 
looking (for it), (and) if you don't find any, go back to him”, ma bingatt( is 
siyyāl “we don't cut down acacia trees", ma farašdttiš (< ma farasat + hi + 
§) “she did not spread it out”, ma na ardfhaš “we don't know her" (for more 
detail on negated pronominals and negated verb forms with pronominal 
suffixes, see 3.112). 

A negated suffixed preposition is ma luks da‘awah "it is no concern of 
yours". For more detail on negation of suffixed prepositions, see 3.1.16. 

A single negation with only ma preceding the verb form may also be 
heard, but is much less frequent, and seems to be reserved for more emphatic 


verbal nouns of measure t-2 tuhussun "Besserung", tu'uhhud "Verpflichtung" and tukubbur 
"Hochmut”. 
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negation, often accompanied by xalis “at all". Examples are w Allah ma dani 
“By God, he did not come to us" and biddakkirna la hāģāt mā na'ariffa “you 
remind us of things we don't know (i.e. had forgotten about)". 

In ‘LA verbs are regularly negated with single preceding mā (the com- 
pound negation is the exception in LA). Also negated pronominals, 
prepositions etc. are negated with preceding mā. Examples in ‘LA are: 
mā talldgithe "I had not divorced her”, fih nas halhin ibyakl-álbalah iw hi 
tazah ma byahasuh “there are people now who eat the dates while they’re 
fresh (and who) don't stuff them”, iza mà ‘induh halal “if he doesn't have 
small cattle (for slaughter)’, gal abuw lbint ‘maht maxatubah’ “the father 
of the girl said 'she is not engaged". 


4.3. The b-imperfect 


The originally sedentary feature of the b-imperfect to express the habitual 
present tense is also current in TwA, HnA and LA. Some examples in TWA 
are āywah biyhuttūh f-ágrab “yes, they put it in goat skins”, ma bingatti š 
siyyal “we don't cut down acacia trees”, innagah biysībūha...ibtimšiy l 
wahadha fi ssahara. iw kull Sahar aw šahrēn wahid bišūffi "the she-camel, 
they let her go...she goes alone in the desert. And every month or two 
months somebody sees her”. yom akbar, mumkin iykūn ‘induh sanah 
biydibuh .. . 'induh fi lbét iw huwwa es? biytabb uh. ya'niy biyrabbih “when 
it is older, it could be a year old, (then) he gets it... (and keeps it) with 
him in his house, while he what? He trains it, that is, he raises it". 

Two examples from ‘LA are: ba 'aden ubüh . .. biyrawwihlarriggal...abuw 
lbint . . .iw biyxarrfuh "after that his father... goes to the man...the father 
of the girl... and speaks to him", biyšūf bint ibtt iģbuh "he sees a girl that 
he likes". 


4.4. Future Marker 


To express “volition” or “need” bidd + pron. suffix may be used in TwA, 
HnA and also in LA. 

Often not only volition or need is expressed, but also a sense of futurity 
of the action expressed in the following verb. Examples are: (futurity/voli- 
tion) biddī-gūl luk ‘ala hāģih [...] ilgasalah diy .. .halhin xallet Mahmüd 
iygawwiz binti...“I want to/shall tell you something... this twig.... I have 
now (agreed to) let Mahmüd marry my daughter". 

To express futurity. the imperfect form may also have prefixed ha-, e.g. 
hantasarraf leha fi lgamiis ... “we'll make do with it in the (preparation of) 
food dip" and iw ba'ad kidiy btágasluh . . . jasil gamid xālis. hatlāgīh tiriy 
“and after that you wash it thoroughly, and you'll find it is dry...”. 
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In these and other instances there was less emphasis on 'inevitability' 
than was noticeable in examples for group VI. 

The future may however also be expressed with the simple imperfect, 
as in ássalag yizgatte...”’ lamma yulgutha. ma yākilha lamma yģībha la 
sahbuh. iygūm sahbuh dābihhe "the hunting dog runs after it... until it 
catches it (fem.). He will not eat it (fem.) until he brings it to its master. 
His master then slaughters it". 


4.5. fih "there is / are" 


fih is used to express existence or availability of something, e.g. fih wahid 
sahibna nihāniy mumkin nàxud minnuh l'arabiyyah nkutt beha lwādiy “there 
is a friend of ours here whose car we can take with which we go down the 
wadi” and (LA) fih nds biyšūffa “there are people who see her”. 

The negation is usually ma fiš, also in "LA (!), e.g. w Allah gar rišrēš 
matar mà fiš "by God, except for a few drops there hasn't been any rain" 
and (LA) aza mā fis hurmah fadyah lēhin "if there is not a woman free for 
them (i.e. to take care of the anmimals)". 

Also mas may be used for negation: issuwwah más ilim' ah suwwāh b 
ilhel “the tourist, on Friday(s) there are no tourists at all". mas was not 
heard in LA. 


4.6. Some Conjunctions 
4.6.1. Conjunctions lamma and yom 


Like in many dialects of Sinai, conjunctions lamma and yom, or variant 
forms based on these, are used for "when". 


4.6.1.1. yom 


4.611. yom used independently 

yom may be used meaning "when", e.g. il'anz yom tahalibha kidiy w 
ithuttuh fi ssiin kiman...illaban “the goat, when you milk it like, and 
you put it in the goatskin** also...the milk", tab'an illaban yom iykūn 
kitir binhuttuh fih eh? “of course, when there is a lot of milk we put it in 
what?”, ilmatar illiy nāzil di, yom yinzil ‘ala gizāz l'arabiyyah... tin “this 
rain that falls, when it comes down on the glass of the car...it is mud" 
and (from LA) yom rawwah ind hárumtuh bidduh ynàm gambhi “when 


“7 yizgatte > yizģat + ha. 
"5 A sin is a leather bag made of goatskin in which butter is churned. 
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he came to his wife he wanted to go asleep beside her" and yom assaddah 
rawyānah byatla' “when the dam"? is watered it grows". 


4.6.1.1.2. yom in combination with in 


4.611.241. yomin used independently 

yomin may also be used for “when”, like in the following examples: yomin 
ligīhi “when he found her...” and (from LA) assubih yomin ma yīģiy l 
alfaxx iw lannha malgūtah "when he comes to the trap in the morning, 
there she is, caught". 


4.6.1.1.2.2. yomin + obj. suffix as subject of the clause 

There is an example of yomin suffixed with a dummy subject (-wh); the 
subject is “I”: ba'aden hawwalthum híniy yominnuh ittarret īģiy wara 
liyāl 'asàn ilmidāris “after that I moved them here, when I was forced to 
come with (lit. after) the children because of the schools" (tt in ittarret is 
assimilated < dt). No such example in ‘LA. 


4.6.1.1.2.3. min yom 

min yom(in) is often used for “as soon as" or “from the moment that”, e.g. 
min yom ana-ddēt ilgasalah xalas “from the moment that I give the twig, 
it’s done" and (LA) min yom a tūh algasalah xalas ‘irif hādiy hárumtuh, 
ib sinnt Allah w rasūl-a tūh...* gásalatuh “from the moment that they 
have (i.e. the father of the bride) has given him the twig, xalas, he knows 
that she (lit. this) is his wife...according to the tradition of God and his 
Prophet they have given him...his twig". 


4.6.1.1.2.4. min yom in combination with ma 

A combinations of min yom and ma was only recorded in ‘LA: min yom 
ma āyzah tušrud, marrah marrten talātah xalās lāzim iytalligha...xalās 
māhī āyiztuh "from the moment that she wants to flee, once, twice, three 
times, that's it, he has to divorce her (i.e. grant her her wish for a divorce), 
(because) she does not want him". 


"9 The ‘dam’ is actually the soil behind a dam on which water collects. 

** A gasalah “twig” is given to the groom by the father of the prospective bride in 
betrothal ceremonies. See also Bailey 2009:350 (glossary). 

3 rasūl-a tūh: rasūluh + atūh. The phrase b sinnt Allah w rasūluh is often added to 
descriptions of practices whose islamic origin(s) are doubtful. See also remark in fn 430, 
De Jong 2000:219 and Šugayr 1916:387—388. 
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4.6.1.2. lamma and lumma 
lamma is often used for “when” and “until”. Also a form like lam was 
recorded (variants lumma or lum were not heard). 


4.61.24. lamma "when" used independently 
Examples of lamma used for “when”: tigb il'anz, iw tísigha mayyah lamma 
tkūn atšānah walla hāģih, iw ba'ad ma tašarab. timsikha, wahid ibyimsík- 
luk iw wahid ibyadbah. bitgūl bismillāh Aļļāhu 'akbar iw tadbah “you get 
the goat, and you give it water when it is thirsty or something. And after 
it drinks you take hold of it, someone holds it for you and someone (else) 
slaughters. You say ‘in the name of God, God is great’, and you slaughter". 

Another example is: lamma nnās ibyasma uw xabit illibbah kidiy, ilkull 
ibyá arf inn fih wāhid ži ...“when people hear such knocking on the loaf,** 
everybody knows that someone has come (as a visitor)...". An example 
in LA is (both in the meaning of “until” and *when") bitsawwiy zzibdeh, iw 
bitxudd assi in. . . itxudduh ...lamma trawwbuh. lamma yrüb bittall' azzib- 
dah minnuh "she makes butter, and she churns the goat skin... she churns 
it...until she causes it to curdle. When it curdles, she takes the butter out 
of it (i.e. from the goat skin)". 

Another form recorded in GrA is ānāt, which is used for “when”: anat 
ma yistiwiy biykun tamir layyin sar “when it matures it will have become 
tender (soft) dates". 


4.6.2.2. lamma + in 

The only recorded example (in ASA) of lamma + in (lumma + in was not 
recorded) is budxul ‘ad ‘ind innas illiy barra, [kidiy] fi hmayithum...lamman 
inšūf ilmūškilih diy, iw taxlas “so I take refuge with people who are outside 
(i.e. outside my own community), like that in their protection...until we 
see (look into) this problem, and it is resolved". 


4.6.1.2.3. lamma and lumma “until” 

lamma (lumma was not recorded) maybe used in combination with 
lagayit for “until”, e.g. bitduggha dagg fi lhon...lagayat lamma yun'um 
kidiy “you crush it (sg. fem.) in the mortar...until it becomes soft" and 
biyģīb miswāt kidiy xašab, iw byudrubha bēha barduh āh? laģāyat lamma 
taģadiy...zayy izzibdah fi ba adha “he takes a wooden spoon, like, and 
stirs it (sg. fem.) with it (sg. fem.) and also what? until it becomes...like 
butter mixed together”. 


"? The libbah is a loaf of bread baked in live embers and hot sand. When it is done, the 
loaf is beaten to get rid of the dust and ashes. 
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An example of lamma used as “until” without laģāyit is tiģib ilhatab 
di, imn issiyyāl, w itwall innàr lamma ēh yáhagim yágadiy gamir “you get 
this firewood, from the acacia, and you light the fire (and let it burn) until 
what? The flames die down (and) it becomes glowing embers". 

An example in LA: ana xannni-tawwil bali lamma ssabāh yatla ...w 
arawwh ilmag' ad w anàm fih “(addressing himself) let me be patient until the 
morning comes...and let me go back to the mag/ad'? and sleep there". 


4.6.1.3. lom (+ in) 

An example of min lom in the meaning of “from the moment that" (in ASA): 
biyrawwi 'ind** ilAhewat biyrawwi ‘ind ilGirārših biyrawwi ‘ind iliMzenih, 
ana min lom biyrawwih kidiy mā-garrib luh "he goes to the Ahaywāt, he 
goes to the Garāršah, he goes to the Mzenah, from the moment that he 
goes (like this), I didn't go near him". Another example is min lom hu 
gawwazha “from the moment he married her” and from ‘LA lom tig talgha 
lannha xāddit issi in, w imsawwyah libbah w fāttītta* “when you come you 
find her and (lo!) there she has churned the goat skin, and she has made 
libbah and she has made fattah ofit (sg. fem.)”. 


4.6.2. hatta 


4.6.2.1. hatta "until", “so that" 
hatta was not recorded in the meaning of "until" or “so that”. 


4.7. Auxiliaries and Verbal Particles 
4.71. gam 


gàm used as a 'marker of consequent action' was recorded only in 
LA:* iw hāl...gām xallàha w ‘ugub sanatēn...zabbat álhatab, iw gab 
addabāyih, iw ģāb ibyūt dšša ar "and in case...he has then left her and 


"5 A mag ad is a place where men meet and a host receives his guests, and where they 
drink coffee or tea and exchange stories and news. 

** h + often assimilates to “, also in sandhi: biyrawwih ‘ind > biyrawwi ‘ind. 

"5 fattītta = (fattah) fāttīt + ha "having made it (sg. fem.) into fattah". When suffixing the 
obj. pron. suffix to the sg. fem. act. participle the fem. morpheme becomes -it here, instead 
of -it. This appears to be typical of ‘LA (as I was told by a Turbaniy informant). Another 
example (provided by the same Turbaniy informant) is māklītha "having (sg. fem.) eaten it 
(sg. fem.)". For such suffixation as a trait of fellahi dialects in Transjordan and Horan, see 
Cantineau 1946:22—225 and Palva 2008a:61. See also EALL 2006 (Vol. I):263 (Rosenhouse: 
Bedouin Arabic). 

56 The three instances recorded in ‘LA showed a 3rd p. sg. masc. subject. ‘Unconjugated’ 
can therefore not be concluded. 
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after two years... he has prepared the firewood, and brought the animals 
for slaughter, and has brought the tents". 


4.7.2. rah 


Examples of the use of raf used as an auxiliary were recorded only in HmA: 
lamma rah karrarha winha manganiz | ...] manganiz nimrah wáhid. .. ji gal 
‘gar itwaddīnī ilmakan di”... | ...] rah ipwaddti * 'a-skandariyyih gal 'itwaddīni 
makanuh' “when he then (went and) analyzed it, lo it was (i.e. turned out to 
be) manganese [...] top quality manganese. He came and said ‘you have 
to take me to this place’...[...] he was going to send it to (a laboratory in) 
Alexandria, he said 'take me to its place' (i.e. where you found it)". 


4.7.3. Conditional particles 
4.7.31. Variations on kan as a conditional particle 


4.7.3.11. in + kan 

An example of in + kan if” in TwA and HnA: iw šūfuw-nkān talguw le"kum 
burān ‘induh “and look if you find camels of yours with him", w inguss 
inkan gurrt ilbu rān fihi “and we follow the tracks if the camel tracks are 
in it" and in ‘LA w alfutür ba‘adiytta® nkàn 'awz itsawwha bitsawwha 
“and (the breakfast) after this (lit. it (sg. fem.) if you want to prepare it (sg. 
fem.), you prepare it (sg. fem.)". 


4.7.3.2. Suffixed inkan 
Instances of suffixed kan or inkàn were not recorded in any of the dialects 
discussed here. 


4.7.3.1.3. il + kan 
Instances of il + kàn were not recorded. 


4.7.3.1.4. kan preceded by CA loans iz or iza 

The following example of kan preceded by iz is not very coherent: 
izkān...sāhbuh-lliy yģībuh...'ārif nimrah-zkan nimrit batāgtuh...w 
á'arfuh bass "if...its owner who brings him...you know the number, if 


57 ywaddī ‘a is assimilated < ywaddīh ‘a. 

38 In the area of Umm Bugmah manganese deposits have been found. A Google search 
on the internet with search criteria "Um Bogma" or "Oleikat” (i.e. Lēgāt) will yield refer- 
ences to geological reports on these deposits. Google Earth indicates Umm Bugma as being 
located at appr. 29.00.43 North and 33.20.28 East, which is the area of Sel Ba'ba* (^Wadi 
Baba"). 

See also Greenwood 1997:35 (figure 3-6) (there transcribed as Um Bogma). 

59 See remark in fn 135, p. 106. 
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the number of his I.D., I just want to know him (i.e. who he is)”. A more 
coherent sentence is: iw ba ad kidiy xamis 'asar digayig xamistāšar digigih 
bintallihha-z kan gamir hiluw “and after like five, ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes we take it out if it is (a fire of) good embers" and izkan wahid 
‘ayyan walla hāģah biyģībūh luh “if someone is ill or something, they bring 
it to him." 

Instances of iz(a) + kan were not recorded in 'LA. Instead, several 
instances of iza or iz, and even more regularly az(a) were heard as inde- 
pendent conditionals, e.g. iza mā 'induh halāl "if he does not have small 
cattle (for slaughter)", iz fatt alfattah mazbut xālis "if he has prepared the 
fattah very well...” and aza gáluw ‘la’ làzim tuskun ‘indina “if they say ‘No, 
you have to live with us'...”, aza lugüh, bitxallhe ... imšammalah “if she is 
pregnant (i.e. the she-camel), you make sure she gets a $amlah."^ 


4.7.3.1.5. kan as an independent conditional 

kan used independently as conditional “if? was recorded often, but an 
example is: kan im'ák dirāhim “if you have money”. No such examples 
were recorded in "LA. 


4.7.3.6. kan, inkan or ilkan introducing alternatives 

kan may introduce alternatives: iddaxil kan Sarim, aw issyahah āmmatan 
fi liblad diy "an income is (i.e. can be made in) Sharm, or (in) tourism in 
general in this land". No such examples were recorded in ‘LA. 


4.7.3.2. Absence of a conditional particle 

Conditional sentences are often not introduced by a particle. An 
example is: humma kànuw...humma rrģāl 'àyzin yūgu duw sdwa , fih 
makān...ilmaģma barra “they were...if they are men who want to sit 
together, there is a place... the meeting place is outside”. Another example 
from ‘LA is: mahi lugūh, bitbarrik ‘aléha taniy “if she is not pregnant (i.e. 
the she-camel), you have her covered (i.e. to be impregnated) again”. 


4.8. Presentative Particles 
4.84. ir or ar 


Presentatives ir‘ or ar‘ were not recorded in TwA or HnA, nor in LA. 


^ A šamlah is a piece of cloth covering the vagina of the she-camel. This is used to 
make sure that she can only have been impregnated by a thoroughbred camel. 
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4.8.2. he + suffix 


The presentative particle he followed by a personal pronominal to draw 
the listeners attention to something or someone is current, e.g. hehü ģi! 
“there he has come!”, héhi gat "there she has come”, hehuwwa guw "there 
they (masc.) have come!”, hehinnah gin “there they (fem.) have come”. In 
‘LA an example is: w lin gi hehuwwih “and there he came". 

This presentative he must have developed from Aay, which shortens to 
hay in unstressed positions.” 

Another possibility recorded in ASA is hvk (in which v is the short high 
vowel colouring with the following vowel) followed by a pronominal of 
which initial A assimitaes to k, e.g. hukkuwwa or hukkū “there you have 
him", hikkiyyih "there you have her", hukkumma "there you have them", 
hikkinnih "there you have them (fem.)". 

This presentative element Avk or must have developed from a presen- 
tative hak'* (< ha + k) of which the long vowel was shortened, due to its 
unstresed position in forms like hak + humma or hak + hiyya, after which 
the resulting short a (e.g. as in assumed intermediate forms *hakkumma 
and *hakkiyya) could assume the colour of the following vowel: > 
hukkumma and hikkiyya. 


4.8.3. Particle wlin ~ wilin, win 


The particle wlin is mainly used to present a sudden or unexpected turn 
in a narration. Although in the first example below, like also in examples 
for group VI, the development referred to is hardly unexpected or sudden: 
iw bithuttuh [...] fi nnār galiy galiy lamma tdüb fi ba adha w ba ad kidiy 
bithuttha w innha samin šīhiy "and you put it on (lit. in) the fire to boil and 
boil until it melts together, and there you have wormwood ghee”. 

Another example is ndawwir iNmer iw linn ģurrit gamal hēhī giddamna 
himra “we went to Nmēr and there were the tracks of a camel and there 
she was in front of us, red (colour)" and ba‘ad talat sā āt kidiy w linnī b 
xer. ana banabbit tanbit fi lblād "after three hours or so I was alright again. 
(and) I was jumping about on the ground". 

In ASA a similar iw lannuh hū b nafsuh "and there he was himself" was 
also recorded (see remark in next paragraph). 


** For remarks on hay and hay (< hà + y) see De Jong 2000:235-236. 
“2 On the difference in deictic function between hay or hay and hak, see De Jong 
2000:236. 
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w lin | lan was also recorded in LA, often in combination with Aa- or 
he- + pron. suffix and not necessarily with preceding w: lan hahu lfaras 
"there was the horse", iw lan hēhū issel jay "and there is the flood com- 
ing" and a suffixed example yom yigiy luh linnuh, linnuh lāgitha “when 
he comes to it, there it (i.e. the trap)... there it has caught her (i.e. an 
animal)". 


4.8.4. Particle wlā + 


An example of the presentative particle wla is probably w lannuh (see 
preceding paragraph 4.8.3.) consisting of the elements w + lā + inn + uh. 

In ‘LA the presentative lan co-occurs with lin, of which the former is 
probably the result of lā + in (see examples in 4.8.3.). 


4.9. ģayr 


ģār (< ģayr) may be used preceding imperfect forms to express the neces- 
sity of the action,'? e.g. hada gar niggar ingibuh lēhin w Allah ... "this we 
have to get a carpenter for them (pl. fem.), by God...”. 

Also in ‘LA several examples of ger were heard, e.g.: gal hu ger igib issef 
w agta' rágabatuh “he said ‘I have to get the sword and decapitate him". 
Instances of reduced gayr were recorded as ir, e.g.: law kalát"'k bidduk, ir 
kan daktūr walla bidduk, iza f-albarr kamān mā hawala"k daktūr ir kan 
insān hāwiy "if it bites you (i.e. a snake) you need, it should be a doctor, 
or you need, if you're in the desert and also there is no doctor near (lit. 
around) you, it must be a person (who is) a snake charmer” and ibyídirsuw 
b dlģimal, iw gar insān ‘Grif ipsawwih "they thresh with the camel, and it 
should be someone who knows how to do it". 


440. Intensifying Particle la 
The particle /a intensifying the 1st p. sg. com. was not recorded in any of 
the dialects discussed here. 
441. bidd or widd + pron. suffix 


To express “want” or "need" speakers of TwA and HnA use suffixed bidd 
(~ suffixed badd in GbA), but in HmA suffixed widd was also heard. Exam- 


43 See Hopkins 1990. 
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ples for “need” or “want” are: biddna nkutt fi lwadiy “we want to go down 
the wadi”, bidduh ygūtir "he wants to go (away)". 

An example of bidd expressing futurity, rather than “want” or “need” 
is ihina zayy ibtā talat marrāt biddna ndī fi lbahar “something like three 
times we were going to get lost at sea" (HnA). 

bidd is also used in ‘LA, e.g. ihna biddni ...nirsiy 'àdiy “so well anchor 
(here) (i.e. make camp for the night)" and ana biddi-tagaddam . .. māšiy “I 
shall / want to continue walking". 


442. ‘ad 


The particle ād is current to express "so, thus, then". Examples are: bitmad- 
did fi liblad. iw btatla battixah .. . id'ayyfah kidiy ssa’, awwil ma yatla', iw 
byakbar iw ba'ád-ma yakbar, tūkun ithāfid 'ileh ‘dd intih... an darb iššamš 
ilguwiyyih.” It grows out over the soil, and a watermelon grows...still a 
bit weak, when it comes up, and it grows, and after it grows, you should 
then be protecting it... from the strong radiation (lit. beating) of the sun”. 
Another example is hada biykaddib ‘ad “so this man is lying". 

An example of ‘dd in LA is iw ugub kidiy ‘ad waddāha daruh “so after 
that he took her home”, but often the forms ‘adiy or 'ādīyit also occur: hà 
ādīyt ind addēf mistagra “so he is served a proper meal with the guest 
(i.e. who actually received the invitation and through whose company he 
is also invited for the meal)”. 


443. yabga 


Like in group VI, yabga is not very current in TwA, HnA or ‘LA, but may 
be heard at times meaning “so, then”, as in w itta am illiy fiha bardagān. 
yabga sārat bitģīb xēr aktar "and its taste is oranges, so then it brings more 
good (i.e. it is even better)". 


'^ A proper meal fit to be served to a respected guest is called grá' (n.u. garwah) and 
usually consists of rice and meat. Other ingredients instead of meat are also acceptable, if 
the host is unable to serve meat. Compare also Stewart 1990:222 (glossary), root g-r-y, 4th 
measure (agra, yigriy) “to entertain, feed guests" and griy “hospitality, the food etc. that 
is given to a guest”. See also Bailey 2004173 (entry 449). In a similar context I have also 
heard ilxubiz mà byigriy "bread is not a proper meal". See however also fn 36, p. 208 for 
griy as a pl. form for garyih. 
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444. Characteristics of the Narrative Style 


4.14.1. Imperative of narration 


Instances of the narrative imperative were not recorded in TwA, HnA or 
LA.” 


444.2. kan as a temporal marker 


Unconjugated kan used as a marker to indicate the past is current in TwA 
and HnA, e.g. kan inģīb ilMansiy min Abuw Rdēs “we used to get ilMansiy 
from Abuw Rdēs”, kan binhutt ger izzētūn "we used to plant olive trees 
only". 

However, kan was more frequently used as a verb and conjugated as 
such, e.g. kanat iliģnēnah diy kullha kanat milyanih. kan milyan eh? batatis 
w ixdār. innās kanat eh? kānat ibtīģiy hina ‘a til “this whole garden was 
full. It was full with what? Potatoes and vegetables. People used to what? 
They used to come here directly". 

Findings for 'LA were similar. 


444.3. Dativus ethicus 


Some instances of the ethical dative are: w itwiģģ innar minnuh w iysīr luk 
tamam xālis “and you light the fire with it (i.e. firewood) and it becomes 
perfect for you", iw ba ad kidiy bitģīb masfa imāmah-w ayyi hagih, iw bitsaff 
'ileh iw bittall' izzet iw bitsaww luk imraggagah 'ileh aw bissaww luk ayyi 
hāģih "and after that you get the cloth-sieve or anything, and you sieve 
with it and you get the oil out and you make mraggagah'* for yourself 
with it or you make anything for yourself” and mumkin yākul luķ fatisih, 
yakul luk bahimah mayytih, yakul luk ayyi hagah xalās “he could eat for 
you (meat of) a corpse”, he could eat for you (meat of) dead livestock, he 
could eat anything at all for you". 


^5 This should not be taken to mean that these dialects lack this feature; it is simply 
not present in my material. 

^5 mraggagah is like fattah: a dish with torn pieces of flat bread in oil and herbs. 

“7 The translation with ‘could’ reflects that the person in question (a boy who has been 
chosen to grow up to be a snake charmer) should avoid eating what is mentioned, and that 
people should take extra care with his food. It is believed that the wrong food—anything 
haram—will ruin his special gift. 
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An example in ‘LA is: gal luk hada krāķ indī b xamistāšar sanah “he 
says (lit. said) to you, here is your pay'? that I owe you for fifteen years 
(of work)". 


445. Pluralis paucitatis 


For limited or countable numbers often the healthy plural form is used, 
instead of the broken plural. Examples are: xudrawat—xdar "vegetables" 
(HnA), nuxrat—dnxar “noses” (GrA), banāt—bnittih "girls", Suggat— 
šgāg “woven lengths of a tent", habbat—hbub “grains; pills" (both ASA), 
šwālāt—švwilih "sacks (for grain)" (wA). 


4.16. Concord 


Limited or countable numbers of things tend to be referred to in the 
pl. fem. Examples are: (A) āwzīn irrakkb iššabābīk w ilbībān...(B) la lā 
dillih šuģlithin dill tawilah 'ilene ... (A) walla nģīb lena niģģār? (B) hada 
gar niģģār inģībuh lēhin w Allah “(A) we want to fit the windows and the 
doors (B) No, no, the work on these things is too much for us (to handle). 
(A) or shall we get ourselves a carpenter? (B) (for) This (is something), 
we have to get a carpenter for them, by God". Another example is illiy 
žāb luh sittin išwāl walla hāģah biywaddthin ilmathanih, lākin iswal wāhid 
biywaddīh ilbēt ibyathan ‘a rrhà..."he who has harvested (lit. brought) 
sixty sacks or something for himself, takes them to the mill, but (if it is 
just) one sack he takes (it) home and grinds (it) on the hand mill" and fth 
amākin igsūr'? innās imsawwyinhin zaman, fa biytaxazzan fihin "there are 
places for storage that people made in the old days, so they store (goods) 
in them”. 

The following is a reference to a pl. of animals (here camels): w Allah 
w tabbena [GG il'asir, w Allah w ihna nnàm luk 'ilehin ... i$rad išrād išrād 
israd lamma gina Bir Müs-Abuw ‘Atwa "By God, and we went to ilGa"® in 
the afternoon, by God, while we lay flat on them (for you), fleeing, flee- 
ing, fleeing, fleeing until we came to Bir Mūsa Abuw 'Atwa". 

Some examples in "LA are: fih igsūr iligsur dill biyhuttuw algirbah fihin 
"there are storage caves. They put the girbah (a goat skin sack) in these 


48 Root k-r-y, I have also recorded ikrih and krah “his pay”. 

^9 gsūr (sg. gasr), see fn 42, p. 47. 

5° The (largely empty) sandy coastal plain near at-Tür. See also fn 1, Chapter Two 
below. 

5! [uk "for you” is an instance of the ethical dative, see 4.14.3. 
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storage caves", (talking about animals) algizlan dillah ma biytīhin fi lwatiy, 
gar fi ģģbāl, fi ģģbāl albiīdeh "these gazelles don't come down in low 
areas, (you'll find them) only in the mountains, in the far mountains" and 
ibtasrah ib bi rānuk, iw tīģiy a nayyt dlģada...itgayyidhin w itxallhin . . . fi 
ģāl 'an alhalāl *you go out grazing with your camels, and you come by 
lunch time, you hobble them and leave them... away (lit. aside) from the 
small cattle". 


5. A SKETCHY REMARK ON PITCH 


The type of pitch heard in group I predominantly among older men in the 
northeast was not heard in TwA or HnA, nor in LA. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE DIALECTS OF THE MZĒNAH AND 
BANIY WASIL 


INTRODUCTION 


The largest tribe of the central, south and southeastern Sinai are the 
Mzénah (or Muzaynah). The much smaller tribe of Baniy Wasil live near 
the town of at-Tūr and towards the east of it and in the western part of 
the massif of the central south of Sinai, where they are neighbours of the 
Awlād Saīd' and the Garāršah, who live to their north. The dialects of 
Mzénah (MzA) and Baniy Wasil (BWA) share some important character- 
istics, and are therefore treated in one chapter. Originally, however, the 
dialect of the Baniy Wasil must have been more like the dialect-type of 
group I, with which it still shares a number of features not found in 
Mzēniy. Some of these features actually occur parallel to features also 
heard in Mzéniy, while other characteristics are still uniquely (inside 
Sinai, that is) found in group I. Wāsliy is therefore treated here together 
with Mzéniy, partly for contrastive purposes and partly because it must 
have developed towards Mzēniy. 

On the location of Baniy Wasil, as it appears on the maps in this study, 
the following must be taken into account: although their territory does 
not directly border on the territory of the Mzēnah, in practice the Awlad 
Sa'id, whose territory is indicated to lie between that of the Baniy Wasil 
and that of the Mzénah, actually live more inland, i.e. in and around 
Wadiy Slāf in the central mountain massif? where they are direct neigh- 
bours of the Gbāliyyah. The coastal plain of the dīrah of the Awlad Sa'id 
is in fact empty land (the sandy coastal plain al-Ga‘), and hence the Baniy 
Wasil are—more or less—direct neighbours of the Mzénah. 


* Although the dirah of Awlad Sa‘id is indicated on the map as bordering the Gulf of 
Suez, members of this tribe actually do not live in this deserted coastal plain (known as 
Ga‘ aššarm or simply a/Gā'), but are found more up in the mountains to the east. In effect, 
the Mzénah and Baniy Wasil (who do inhabit the coastal area on the Gulf of Suez near 
at-Tūr) are direct neighbours. 

> The coordinates are appr. 28.32.35 North and 33.43.55 East, see Google Earth. 
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In the following chapter a decription of the characteristics of both dia- 
lects is given, unless explicitly stated otherwise. 


1. PHONOLOGY 


11. Consonants 


1.1.1. Inventory of consonants 


The inventory of consonantal phonemes of MzA and BWA is: 


bilabial labdent. alveolar intdent. postalv. palatal velar ^ uvul phar. laryng. 
vl vd vi vd vl vd vi vd vi vd vi vd vlvd vl vd vivd vl vd 


plosive b t d kg (g) () 
emph. t k* 

nasal m 

fricative f s Z t d š (ž) x ģ h€ h 
emph. s (z) d 

affricate é 

trill r 

emph. (r) 

lateral 1 

emph. l 

glides w y 


vd = voiced, vl = voiceless, emph. = emphatic/velarized 

The greatest difference with the inventory of group I is the presence of both /k/ and /k/, which is also a feature of 
group II in the north and of dialects of groups VII and VIII. A minimal pair xud bāluk—xdiy balik (though ~ balkiy 
in BWA) “pay attention (sg. masc.—sg. fem.)" isolates /k/ and /k/ as phonemes. 

* See remarks in 1.1.3. below. 


112. Interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and /d/ 


The reflexes of *t and *d are interdentals t and d (I.P.A. [0] and [ð] respec- 
tively). 

Examples for *t are: naharit “we plough” (MzA), taniy “second” (both), 
tyāb “clothes” (BWA), (’)atarhuw “their tracks” (BWA). 

For *d: naxid “we take" (both), migdāf “oar” (MzA), mnadbahuh “we 
slaughter him" (MzA), idn "ear" (MzA), dikr “mention” (BWA), dimīmih 
“ugly” (BWA), xud baluk “pay attention, mind you” (BWA). 

There are also exceptions: “refrigerator” and “ice; snow" are with t in 
both dialects: tillagah and talg. 
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In some loans from MSA (presumably via speakers of Cairene) the 
reflex for *tis s, e.g. hadīs “modern” (BWA) and also ģaras (!)3 “he ploughed” 
(BWA), masalan “for instance" (both) and for *d it is sometimes z, as in 
bizr "seed" (BWA) and kizāluķ* “as well”. 

Emphatic d (LP.A. velarized [8]) is the interdental reflex of *d and *d, 
e.g. (as reflex of *d in) rawd (pl. rīdān) "small wadi between low moun- 
tains’ (BWA), udfur, pl. adāfir “finger” (MzA), dayf "guest" (both) and (as 
a reflex for *d in) ydall "he remains" (both) and dáharuh "his back" (BWA) 
and dlģada “(the) inferior type of firewood” (BWA). 

In a number of lexemes z (usually loans from MSA or Egyptian Arabic) 
is the current reflex, like in mwazzafin "civil servants", zubbat "officers" 
(both BWA), b-izzabt “precisely” (both), binzabbit “we do a proper job”, 
nizam "system" (both MzA), etc. 

In both dialects the sg. masc. demonstrative (Aa-)da "this (sg. masc.)" is 
without velarization. 


113. Velar stops /k/ and /g/ 


Like in the other dialects of Sinai, *k and *q have unaffricated reflexes k 
and g. 

Although in both dialects k and k are heard, only in MzA we find a true 
phonemic opposition in a minimal pair like iduk “your (sg. masc.) hand"— 
īdik "your (sg. fem.) hand"; in BWA (sg. fem.) pronominal suffixes -ik and 
-kiy are used as parallel forms? (i.e. īdik, as well as īdkiy, the latter of which 
is the original BWA form and which is normally used). A true phonemic 
opposition between /k/ and /k/, such as that existing in MzA, appears to 
be developing in BWA. 

Similarly we find the (sg. masc.) pron. suffix C-ak (and its allomorph 
Y-k) parallel to the (sg. masc.) pronominal suffix -k in BWA. 

In MzA “cigarette” is sigarah (not like in many other dialects siģārah). 


3 A sibilant s for interdental t in the verb harat, yaharit “plough” is usually (i.e. in other 
dialects of Sinai) not one of the exceptions. 

* Compare MSA ka-dālik, of which morpheme boundaries were reinterpreted as kadā- 
Lik, after which l-ik “to you (sg. fem.)" was adapted as l-uk (for sg. masc.). 

* For the notion of 'parallel forms' as a characteristic of a transitional stage in dialect 
change due to dialect contact, see Trudgill 1983:chapter 5 and remarks in De Jong 2000:28, 
596-597. 

5 ‘True’ in the sense that the two phonemes can be isolated in a minimal pair. 
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11.4. Post alveolar affricate /ģ/ 


The allophone ž (LP.A. [3]) for /$/ is particularly frequent in MzA. It was 
not recorded in BWA. 


115. Emphatic alveolar stop /t/ 


In all dialects of group I of the south, and also in group VI, a measure of 
glottalization in the realisation of /t/ may occur. Often the glottal release, 
which coincides with the release of the t, is not very clear. What is clear, 
is the lack of aspiration in the release of t, and the immediate onset of a 
following vowel. 


1.1.6. Glottal stop (hamzah) 


Like in many dialects of Sinai, the reflex for * in the verb ask is : sa'al, yas'al. 
In *ra's “head”, loss of is complemented by lengthening the preceding 
vowel > ras (pl. ris). 


11.7. Secondary velarization 


What strikes the ear first of all when one hears MzA is the lack of velariza- 
tion in positions where neighbouring group I dialects in Sinai appear to 
have it almost as a matter of natural fact. It is a feature of which one of 
my Mzeniy informants was quite aware; when asked to mention a few 
differences of his own dialect with that of the Tarābīn (who are their 
neighbours to the north), he mentioned Kibbáyih "(drinking) glass", pl. 
kibübiy, where a Turbaniy would say kubbāyih and kubābiy. MzA rikbih 
(pl. rkab) "knee" is pronounced rukbah (pl. rkab) in TAN, and MzA siwwag 
"driver" is sawwāg in TAN. 

The imperfects of "eat" and "take" are not (or at best only minimally) 
velarized, whereas the imperatives are: (imperfects) yaxid and yakil, but 
velarization is heard in (imperative forms) kul and xud. 

Compared to TAN, long à in MzA is also noticeably higher in positions 
not influenced bij velarization, e.g. siyyád “fisherman”, riģģāl “man”, kissaf 
“flashlight”, ‘itsdn “thirsty” (à is used here to indicate a phonetic value 
between LP.A. [ae:] and [e:]). In TAN the long ā is considerably lower 
(nearer to LP.A. [a:]): siyyad, raģģāl, kassaf, atšān. 

Another difference with TAN is MzA and BWA demonstrative häda 
(^ dah | di #), where TAN has hada, and the pl. form (ha-) dil (-ih) or dillel 
(-ih) (- hadol in BWA) where group I dialects have heavily velarized forms 
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like hadol (-ah) or hodal (-lah).’ Another difference is (MzA) kimān(-iy)— 
(TAN) kuman "also". 


1.1.8. Liquids | and y 


On the other hand, MzA and BWA, like many dialects in Sinai (including 
TAN), have strong velarization? in xāf “he feared" (and also xāyif “afraid” 
in MzA), gab “he was absent", rugfan “loaves (of bread)", (in the first syl- 
lable of) xfayyif "light", nar "fire", xyar “gherkins” and (i)nfar “persons” and 
himrā “red (sg. fem.)", 'iwrā “one eyed (sg. fem.)”, bi rān “camels” and ras 
"head" (but no velarization in frag "blanket"). 

Uvulars followed by / or r are especially prone to become velarized 
as an accompanying phonetic feature? e.g. aglabiyyah “majority”, Sugl 
“genitive exponent", naxaļ “palm trees", xal “let! (imperative)", nuxrah 
(pl. nxar) “nose”, baxarrif “I speak", nugrah (pl. ngar) “pit, pothole”, bagra 
“I read (i.e. study)”, garar "decision", grayyib “near”, galb "heart", galat “she 
said”, glayyil “few, little” (glal “few (pl.)” and agall “less”) and Ras Abuw 
Gallüm “name of a cape between Dahab and Nwēbi”. 

Generally, like in group I, the combination ar will be velarized, unless i 
follows within morpheme boundaries (see also De Jong 2000:65-67). An 
exception is the pl. for kitīr “many”, which is ktár in MzA and BWA (with 
a long ā almost as high up as LP.A. [€:]), but velarized ktār in TAN, whereas 
groups I and VI both have velarized kbar as the pl. for kibīr “old, big”. 
There are many examples of velarized ar, of which some are: mitmarah 
“(cylindrically shaped) grain silo",? xyār “gherkins” (BWA), sinnārah “fish- 
ing hook”, nar “fire”, nahar “day (-light)". Also: sigarah "cigarrette", xuwwār 
“inferior type of camel, raised for its meat”, byar “wells”, Badārah “name 
of the tribe Badārah”. 

Notice, however, how following (either ‘vanished’ i within morpheme 
boundaries blocks such velarization, e.g.: mizāri “lands for cultivation”, 
midaris “schools”, sari “street” and ‘Grif “knowing (sg. masc.)”. 


7 See De Jong 2000:170-172. 

* Combinations of a velar (g, x or g) with /, r or b will often produce velarization, espe- 
ciallly with u, à or a, à in their vicinity. 

? The articulation of uvulars involves some raising of the back of the tongue (towards 
the uvula). The process of velarization also involves a degree of raising of the back of the 
tongue. 

^ mitmārah is also used for “pit for storing grain or belongings”, see Bailey 2009:347 
(glossary). The rocky mountains, more or less shaped like grain silos and located appr. at 
28.51.46 North and 34.27.31 East, are also locally known as Gabal Matāmīr. 
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Also seguences rā are generally not velarized when (vanished) i pre- 
cedes, or follows in the next syllable within morpheme boundaries, e.g. 
marākib "boats", grāyah (cf. MSA girā ah) "studying (lit. reading)”, frāš 
“blanket” (cf. MSA firāš), Garāršah “name of tribe" (compare with MSA 
Qararisah) and rakib “riding (sg. masc.)”, but there is velarization in forms 
like ras “head”, barrad “teapot” and hararah “heat”. 


11.9. Nasal n 


No remarks. 


1140. Devoicing of final voiced stops, liquids and nasals in pause 


Devoicing of voiced stops, liquids and nasals in pause is regular in MzA 
and BWA. 

One of my informants claimed that one feature of MzA is the type of 
glottalization of à in a final sequence -āC in pause, by which the final 
consonant is no longer produced (compare the situation described in 
remarks on TyA in 1.110. of chapter III). I have not been able to verify 
his claim. 


12. Vowels 


124. Inventory of vowel phonemes 


The inventory for vowel phonemes contains three short vowels and five 
long vowels: 


Z! 


short: i u long: T 


Qi 
&i 
Qı 


a 


1.2.2. Long vowels 


1.2.2.1. Allophones of long vowels e and i 
Unlike in group I dialects, phonetic overlapping of /e/ and /ī/ is rare in 
group VI dialects. 

The phonemic status of /e/ and /1/ can be established with a minimal 
pair like: sen "bad”—šīn “name of letter 8”, and /a/ may be isolated by 
pairing either of these with (min) san "because of". 

In MzA imperfect forms of the verb “dry” (root y-b-s) monophthongiza- 
tion takes place, e.g. yebas (< *yaybas) "he dries (intrans.)”. 
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1.2.2.2. Allophones of long vowels 6 and ū 

In neutral environments, i.e. in the absence of velarization and without 
preceding back spirants, older diphthongs *ay and *aw have been monoph- 
thongized as e and o. As long vowels, the phonemic status of /ū/ and /ē/ 
can be established through minimal pairs like: 


rüh “go! (imperative sg. masc.)"—Troh "soul" 
gūl “say! (imperative sg. masc.)" —gol "speaking". 


In positions influenced by velarization, /ū/ is realized relatively low, near 
LP.A. [o:]. 

In verbs with wāw as C, the diphthong aw has usually been monoph- 
thongized, as is illustrated in e.g. nogaf "we stand” and also togid "you 
light" (both in MzA and BWA). In both dialects the imperative of w--y 
“pay attention, take heed” has an initial diphthong: aw'in rüskin “mind 
(pl. fem.) your heads!”." 


1.2.2.3. Allophones of long vowel à 
Allophones of the long vowel /a/ are ruled by the same principles as in 
group VII. 


1.2.2.4. Shortening of long vowels 
Like in group I dialects, shortening of unstressed long vowels is a charac- 
teristic of allegro style of speech in group VI dialects as well. 


1.2.3. Short vowels 


1.2.3.1. Isolating phonemes /i/, /u/ and /a/ 
Minimal pairs listed for groups VII and VIII also produce the phonemes 
lil, Ju] and /a/ in MzA and BWA. 


1.2.5.2. Phonetic factors influencing the quality of I 
In principle, distribution of short high vowels i and u is governed by the 
same rules as described for group I in De Jong 2000:70—74: a short high 
vowel tends to be u (i.e. near I.P.A. [v]) in velarized and/or labial environ- 
ment, otherwise i (i.e. near I.P.A. [1]). 

The pl. com. of asdaf“left-handed” was recorded as šidfin BWA, but as 


Y 


Sudf in MzA. Similarly, the pl. com. of a araģ “lame, limping” has the high 


" The imperative aw'a is often not inflected for number or gender, e.g. aw'a rüskuw! or 
awa rāsik! (instead of aw'uw and aw'iy respectively). Apocopated imperative forms of this 
verb have not been recorded, thus e.g. awa tans! “don’t you forget!". 
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vowel i in ‘irg in BWA, but u in urģ in MzA and that of aama “blind” 
is imy in BWA, but 'umy in MzA. Other pl. com. forms of the pattern 
aCC aC, used for colours and physical defects, recorded in both dialects 
have a C,uC,C, pattern (most have some degree of velarization), e.g. 
(sg. masc. ahamar) humr “red”, (sg. masc. azrag) zurg "black", (sg. masc. 
axadar)* xudr "green", (sg. masc. asfar) sufr “yellow” and (sg. masc. 
ahabal) hubl “dim-witted” (where labialization of the b triggers the 
appearance of u), (sg. masc. agra) gur “bald”, turm (sg. masc. atram) 
“gap-toothed”. 

Both dialects have i in the imperfect of primae hamzah verbs: yaxid and 
yakil "he takes” and “he eats", but u in the sg. masc. imperative: ku/ and 
xud “eat!” and “take!” (resp.) and clear velarization, caused by the ‘van- 
ished’ u:^ xdiy and kļiy (sg. fem.), xduw and kļuw (pl. masc.) and xdin and 
kļin (pl. fem.). 

Imperfect forms of mediae geminatae verbs recorded in group VI cor- 
roborate the rule formulated in De Jong 2000:72—73: u appears near pri- 
mary and (potentially) secondary emphatics, while i appears in neutral 
environments. Examples are: 

MzA: yhutt "place", yrudd "answer", ydugg “inject (with a needle)’, 
ysunn “wait”, yxudd “churn”, yxušš "enter", ykutt “go down a wadi”, ytubb 
“go on a journey to”, ylugg "hit”,* ydurr "damage", ysubb "pour out”, yfikk 
“loosen”, ywišš "swing a fishing net over one's head", ymidd "stretch", ytiff 
"spit", yliff “wrap”, y idd "count", yfitt "prepare fatitah". 


1.2.3.3. Morphological conditioning of the short high vowel 

So far we have seen that often a velarized or labial environment triggers 
the appearance of u. Morphology, however, will over-rule this phonetic 
feature, as far as distribution of short high vowels is concerned. For 
instance, measures 2, 3 and 4 will have i in the imperfect forms, such 
as yCaC C iC, (measure 2), yCaC iC, (measure 3), yiCC iC, (measure 4), 


12 


azrag lit. “blue” is often used euphemistically for "black". 

5 In MzA axadar was also recorded in the meaning of “wet”, as in iw hu ygiy mgir 
kidiyyih b idāduh...iw ģilduh 'ilēh, l issá' axadar hà “and he comes running like this with 
his (diving) gear... with his diving suit (lit. skin) on, still wet he was...”. 

^ See remarks in Blanc 1970236 [127]! 

5 lagg, ylugg is listed as "snatch, grab" in Stewart 1990:245 (glossary), but my recording 
calls for a translation like “hit, strike", as in [algarrah byirikdūha eh?| fi SSams, itlugg fiha 
ššams "[they place the earthenware pot where?] in the sun, [where] the sun hits (i.e. 
shines on) it" as a method to let milk ferment to produce rayib. 

' The verb wašš, ywišš is onomatopaeic. 
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yinCiC iC, (measure n-1) and yiC tiC iC," (measure 1-t) and yistaC,C,iC, 
(measure ista-1). Other examples are the active participles of the measures: 
CaC,iC, (measure 1), mCaC C iC, (measure 2), mCaC iC, (measure 3) 
and miCC iC, (measure 4), mtaCaC C iC, (measure ta-2), mtaC aC iC, 
(measure ta-3), minCiC iC, (measure n-1), miCtiC iC, (measure 1-t)* and 
mistaC.C iC. (measure ista-1). 

An exception to such morphological conditioning is found in forms 
coloured by the strong velarization caused by the pronominal suffix -4 or 
-uk, as in tušģuļk “she occupies you/keeps you busy" and also the vowel of 
the fem. morpheme in construct state may be affected, as in nuxrút“k 
“your (sg. masc.) nose", contrasting with nuxrit'k “your (sg. fem.) nose". 


1.2.3.4. Allophones of short vowels 
Allophones of short vowels do not differ much from what was described 
for group I in De Jong 2000:74—77, although some allophones, notably of 
/a/, may appear in environments different—or are more frequent, or less 
frequent—from those in group I. 


1.2.3.4.1. Allophones of /i/ 
When in stressed and neutral positions, short high vowel /i/ will be 
realized near I.P.A. [1] and slightly higher nearer to [i] when it precedes y, 
e.g. židd [zid:] "grandfather", nirmiy [nimi] “we throw" and disbih 
['difbi^] “cold (disease)". 

When in velarized positions, backing and centralizing takes place, 
resulting in [+], e.g. tibb "(practicing) medicine" [txb:]. 

When laryngeals precede, they usually have a lowering effect on /i/, 
resulting in [e] or slightly higher, e.g. hiluw # ['helu"] “beautiful, sweet”, 
xirm (xerm] "large species of fish". 


1.2.3.4.2. Allophones of /u/ 
In neutral positions short high vowel /u/ will be realized near LP.A. [v], 
and slightly higher [u] when it precedes w, e.g. yuskun ['joskon] "he lives 
(inhabits)", namuw “they slept” ['naeimu"].* 

When velarized consonants or laryngeals precede, lowering tends to 
take place, resulting in a realization near I.P.A. [o], e.g. gumsih ['yomsi"] 
“food dip", hurmah ['horma"] “woman”, xutwah ['xotwa"] "step". 


" See following fn. 

* When in closed syllable, the vowel preceding C, will be a in measures n3 and 1-t (or 
VII and VIII resp.), e.g. yindarbuw “they are beaten" and mindarbah "having been beaten 
(sg. fem.)" and yistaglin "they (fem.) work" and mistaglin "working (pl. masc.)". 

* On the articulatory position of [æ] see remark in De Jong 2000:59—60, fn 10. 
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1.2.3.4.3. Allophones of /a/ 


1.2.3.4.3.1. /a/ in non-raised positions. 

The realization of short low vowel /a/ in neutral environments will be 
near LP.A. [e], e.g. tánam ['tenem] “you sleep", maddat ['med:et] “she 
stretched out". 

Where pharyngeals precede, /a/ has a realization near open and front 
LP.A. [a], e.g. harim [ha' rim] “womenfolk”, 'arģiy [Sar dziy] “lame, limp- 
ing (sg. fem.)" and also with A preceding, as in šahabiy [ faha' biy] "gray- 
coloured (sg. fem.)". 

In velarized environments, /a/ is realized near I.P.A. [a], e.g. bahar 
[bahar] “sea” and nugtah ['nogtah] “police post" and habsah ['habsah] 
"severe cold (disease)". 


1.2.3.4.3.2. Raising of (*)/a/ preceding long stressed vowels 
The short vowel /a/ is raised in a variety of positions preceding stress: 


— preceding stressed Ci: kibīr "large; old”, šidīd "strong", ģilīd “fat, thick”, 
xifif "light", ‘iris “bridegroom”, hirid “parrot fish", and also ‘Iléy “male 
given name * Alī” and verb forms nisit “I forgot", [igit “I found”. Instances 
of a preceding stressed CCI were not recorded: battix “watermelon”, 
sab īn “seventy”. 

— (preceding stressed Ce): 'ileh “on him”, ligena “we found", mišēt "I 
walked", bidena “we started", (preceding CCe) middēt “I stretched", 
suwwēt “I did/made" and istinnēni (+) “we waited” (but istanna “he 
waited"). 

— (preceding stressed Ca): isākir "soldiers", zimān “in the old days (used 
as adverb)’, timanyih "eight"; (preceding stressed CCā): riggal “man”, 
siyyad “fisherman”, kiššāf "search light", bittariyyih “flashlight”, zirgā 
"blue (sg. fem.)”. mirrāt "times", mi nāt (hāģih) "the meaning (of sth)". 

— (preceding stressed à): urūs “groom”, isSu ūdiyyih "Saudi Arabia”, šu ür 
“emperor (fish species)". 

— (preceding stressed a): gimdl “camels”, giadna “we sat down", xubár 
"information", niháb"K, "he plundered yov". 

— (preceding stressed u): kubur "he grew", ġulúd “he grew fat". 

— (preceding stressed i): širib “he drank", biriy “innocent”, guwiy "strong". 


^ Ofthe Lethrinidae: the longnosed emperor is Lethrinus olivaceus. 
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Raising of a also takes place following stressed a, as in dnwikal “it was eaten", 
dttifag "he agreed", hawgisat “she improvised song”, dnnixal “the palmtrees”, 
dlhiwi “the wind", áĽišť “the dinner" and ddduwa’ "the medicine". 

Also when a follows stressed i in closed syllable, it is raised, as in yíndirib 


»21 


“he is beaten", yittifig “he agrees". 


1.2.3.4.3.3. Raising of the feminine morpheme (T) 
The a of the fem. morpheme is regularly raised in neutral environments 
and reaches a phonetic value near I.P.A. [ih]. This is not only a pausal 
phenomenon, but occurs sentence-medial as well. Examples are kull 
wāhid ‘induh xurrafah hilwih biyģībhi “everyone has a nice story which he 
tells", lamma llelih gētarat “until the evening has passed", talla‘ gisidih fi 
wihdih rāyidhi “he recited a poem on a girl with whom he was in love". 

In velarized environments such raising does not take place, e.g. gamat 
hurmah # “a woman stood up”, (a mock rhyme) binģīb lena farxah siminih, 
iw līhiy siminih bi lmarrah “we get for ourselves a fat chicken, but it is not 
fat at all”. Other examples are: bisītah "simple", gilidah "fat", xutwah "step", 
‘igamah “snake-like species of sea fish", ramlah “sand”. 

Raising is not inhibited by the pharyngeals ‘and A, e.g. rfayy ih "thin", 
sam ih “hearing (sg. fem.)”, Suwalhih “name of a tribe", mirgéhih "swing", 
safthih “cannister (of 20 litres)". 


1.2.3.5. Prosodic lengthening of short vowels 

To express extra emphasis, such as on long durations of time, long dis- 
tances or great quantities, speakers often prosodically lengthen short (but 
also long, see 1.2.4.7.) vowels. Examples are bti:gluh ‘ala lmayyih “you boil 
it (for a long time) in water”, iw bingattiy lhatab buh ku:lltuh “we cover 
a:ll the firewood with it". 


1.2.4. Long vowels and diphthongs 


12.41. Monophthongization of diphthongs *ay and *aw 
In positions not influenced by velarization, or preceded by X, older diph- 
thongs *ay and *aw have in most cases become monophthongal e and o. 


” [n verb forms like hawgisat and yindirib and yittifig, the raised a will again surface as 
a when it is in closed syllables, e.g. hawgast “I improvised song”, yindarbuw “they are 
beaten" and yittafguw "they agree" (see also 3.2.3.1.1. and 3.2.3.3.1.). 
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Examples for *ay are: itnen "two", ben "between", lēlih "evening", sel 
"flood", wel (dim. to gal) "little side” and examples for o: mot "death", yom 
"day", fog "above", sodíy "black (sg. fem.)", gomah "(manner of) standing up". 

In some cases such monophthongization in neutral environments has 
not taken place, mawģūd "present (adj.)", awa “watch out!” and also 
taybis "drying". 

In forms like b aytarān velarization has also spread backwards, preserv- 
ing ay as a diphthong. Diphtongal *aw is preserved by spread of velariza- 
tion as aw or ow in e.g. gowtaruw "they went". 

In MzA (of ‘Ayn Hudrah?? and of a family in Wadiy Arādah) forms like 
mēģūd "present" and melüd "born" have also been recorded. 


1.2.4.2. Isolating long vowels /ī/, /u/, /a/, /e/ and /o/ as phonemes 

In many dialects of group I phonetic overlapping of /e/ and /1/ in neutral 
environments occurs. Such is not the case in MzA and BWA. Finding 
(near) minimal pairs to isolate these phonemes is not a problem: 


der "monastery"— dir "turn (trans.)""—dür "turn (intrans.)" —dor “floor (in 
a building)’—dar "house" 

ģībih "bringing"—ģēbuh “his pocket’—gabuh “he brought it" 

gom "enemy tribe"—güm “get up!” 


Suffixed prepositions lay “to me", 'aláy “on me" and fay “in me" are actu- 
ally better interpreted as final -ay + y. 


12.4.3. Allophones of à 

Like in the dialect of the Tarābīn of group I, à in neutral surroundings is 
realized as near LP.A. [e:]. Unlike Turbaniy, however, à in open syllable 
and neutral surroundings does not need Ci following within morpheme 
boundaries for such I.P.A. values to be reached. 

In MZA this [e:] for à is reached also when āC is morpheme-final, e.g. 
ktār “many (pl. com.)", $gág “compartments of the tent", Abál “ropes”, 
šūših "screen" and also wāhid "one", sárhih “out grazing (goats and sheep) 
(sg. fem.)”, nágti “my she-camel". 


» awa is often left unconjugated, and has thus developed into a general particle of 
warning or admonition, as in aw‘a tans! “don’t you forget!” 

* Von Oppenheim 1942:159 mentions ‘Ayn Hudrah as Lēgiy territory (in his transcrip- 
tion: Olēķāt). Today this oasis is inhabited by members of the Mzenah. 
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1.2.4.4. Reflexes of final *-a(’) 

Like in the dialect of Biliy in the north,” the reflex of final *-ā in neutral 
environments in MzA and BWA is often -/. Examples are: Wadiy Sli” “Wadi 
Isla”,5 šti “winter” and verb form gi’ (< *ģā) “he came”. 

Final -i will be unstressed when a heavy sequence precedes. The vowel 
of the heavy sequence is then stressed. E.g. dššifi “the curing", (wāhid) 
minni “(one) of us", tdfdi “you sacrifice" and ydnsi “he forgets”. 

However, in sg. fem. forms (cf. MSA CaCCa’) that come with the (sg. 
masc.) aCCaC pattern for physical defects and colours, we do find raising 
like in group I, e.g.: šadfty “left-handed (sg. fem.)”, hawlty “cross-eyed” and 


A, & 


hablíy “stupid”, unless such raising is prevented by phonetic factors, such 
as velarization, as in e.g. (colours) samra "brown", xadrā "green", hamrā 
"red", zargà “black; blue" and (physical defects) 'iwrā “one-eyed”, girā 
“bald” and dora “absent minded”. The final stressed -ā may be cut off in 


pause by a flottal stop, e.g. xadrā +. 
N.B. “here” is nihā( ) in MzA and BWA. 


In dialects of group I raising (there to final -y) is inhibited by (underlying) 
a preceding in open syllable." Such is not the case in MzA and BWA, e.g. 
hiwi “wind”, ‘išl “dinner”, diwi “medicine” (in MzA), simi “heaven” and 
also verb forms like miši (< *mašā) "he went”, ligi (< *lagā) "he found" 
and tawaffi “he died". 

When (secondary) emphatics precede, final *-ā( ) is not raised, while 
reflexes of *-à' have remained long and reflexes of *-ā are short. Examples 
are: gtd’ "covers", ‘asd’ "stick", fidd “free time", rhā “hand mill", Wadiy 
tTarfā “name of a wadi",? bēdā “white (sg. fem.)", hamra “red (sg. fem.)", 
xadrā “green (sg. fem.)", gawd’ "flirting", duwd “medicine” (in BWA, but 
in MzA divi), ragtā “speckled (sg. fem.)", zargā “black; blue; dark coloured 
(sg. fem.)”, samrā “brown (sg. fem.)”. 

In BWA dlma(’) “the water" and in MzA dimi were recorded for “the 
water” (~ in both with much more frequent mayyih). 


^ See De Jong 2000:81. 

*5 My Turbaniy informant pronounced Wadiy Sliy. The name of this wadi is often 
spelled ' Isla ' on maps (cf. 1.2.4.4. and 3.1.5.). The wadi is located somewhat to the south- 
east of at-Tūr, where it disappears into the south-western high mountains. 

2 Like in the dialect of Biliy in the north, see De Jong 2000:83. 

7 See Blanc 197022 [123] and De Jong 2000:82. 

23 The wadi is situated at the far high end of Wadiy Fērān in central Sinai and is Gbāliy 
territory bordering on Mzeniy territory. 
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Final *-ā is not raised in the elative akla “sweeter; more beautiful”. 

Several of the preceding examples also show raising of final -ā, although 
preceded by a in open syllable, does take place,” e.g. duwá' or diwt and 
verb forms like miši and ligi. 

The forms with raised final *-ā (> -i’) do not only occur in pause, but 
also in sentence-medial positions. Such raising is therefore concluded to 
have led to morphological restructuring. 

The—usually unreleased—glottal stop following the final vowel is 
not only highly regular when this vowel is stressed, but also when it is 
unstressed. 

In MzA forms like ģānī "he came to me" were heard, but also forms with 
lengthened [1], as in Au ģi:"k “he came to you (sg. masc.)”: not with IPA [i:], 
but with lengthened [1]: [dzi:"k]) “he came to you (sg. masc.)” and also 
hü ģi:k (IPA [dzxk]) "he came to you (sg. fem.)”. In BWA such lengthened 
[x] was not heard. 


12.4.5. Allophones of long vowels e, 1, 0, and ū 


12.4.5... Lowering effect of preceding emphatics on 1 and ū 
Like in group I (see De Jong 2000:85), primary and secondary emphatics 
will lower the phonetic value of following ī and ū towards (resp.) I.P.A. [e:] 
and [o:]. Such lowering is clearer in the case of following ū; with following 
tit is less clear, but an on-glide is apparent. 

Like in group I, reflexes of *ay and *aw following emphatics have 
remained diphthongal, which prevents homophonic clash with lowered 
i and ù in positions preceded by emphatics. 


1.2.4.5.2. Off-glide in e andī 
An off-glide in the realisation of e and ī is often audible, when these are 
followed by an emphatic. Examples are (from both dialects) gēd (I.P.A. 
[ge:*6] “chain”, (a less clearly audible off-glide in) Fērān [fe:"ra:n] “Wadi 
Fērān”, bid (I.P.A. [bi:°d]) “white (pl. com.)", zilit (LP.A. [zrli:*t]) “young 
goat or gazelle” and mšētah [+ ?om'fe:" ta^] “type of herb". 

Comparable off-glides, but then towards I.P.A. [a], are heard when 4 or 
"follow e or ī e.g. ģinnēhih I.P.A. [dzrner*he"] “brown surgeonfish”, bē‘ 
LP.A. [be:*4] "selling", tasrīh LP.A. [tes'ris*h] "permission", šī? [fi*h] “white 


29 Which is also the case in the dialect of Biliy, see De Jong 2000:82 (1.2.4.4.3.2.). 
3° Lat. Acanthurus nigrofuscus. 
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wormwood"* and itbī I.P.A. [£?ot'bi:*] “you sell", but less clearly audible 
in Nfe'at [#?ənfe:"Se:t] "name of a family of Baniy Wāsil”. 


1.2.4.5.3. Off.glide in o and ü 

Like in group I off-glides towards I.P.A. [a] are audible in 6 and à when 

these are followed by emphatics, e.g. gotarat ['go:*tarat] “she went". 
Off-glides in 6 and à towards I.P.A. [a] are clear when ' or A follow, e.g. 

no [no:*4] “type, sort”, ģū LP.A. [dzu:*4] "famine", misūh [mo'su:*h] “milk 

camel" (there were no instances recorded with o followed by A, but e.g. loh 

“(wooden) board, panel” would thus be [lo:*h]). 


1.2.4.6. Diphthongs 
MzA and BWA have four diphthongs: ay, aw, iy and uw. 


1.24.61. Reflexes of *ay and *aw 


1.2.4.6.1.1. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in neutral environments 
In positions not preceded by or velarized consonants *aw and *ay have 
usually become 6 and e. 


1.2.4.6.1.2. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in non-neutral environments 


1.2.4.6.1.2.1. Reflexes of *ay and *aw preceded by X 

Like in group I, MzA and BWA have phonologically conditioned diphthongs 
for *aw and “ay in positions preceded by back spirants X (i.e. x, g, h, and 
h. For the latter, see remark below). In some instances, a diphthong is 
audible without being attributable to phonetic conditioning, as in 
sanatayn "two years" (MzA). 

Examples with X preceding *ay are: xayt "thread", ģayrī “(someone) 
other than T”, b ilhayl "very", ‘ayn "eye", but the only form with preceding 
h recorded is nhedih “a type of herb (used to treat kidney disease)". 

Examples with X preceding *aw are: xawf "fear", hawl “year”, Awdih 
“male given name" and a Bedouin verb? hawgas, yhawģis “improvise sing- 
ing", hawmal, yhawmil “bring a hamülah* for a feast". 


3 Lat. Artemisia herba-alba, used to prepare samn šīhiy “ghee”. 

32 Perhaps the reference was to the Eyptian desert weed Cymbopogon proximus. 

33 Verbs of the type CawCaC, yCawCiC (with inserted wāw) are considered to be typi- 
cally Bedouin, see Palva 1991155. 

* A hamülah is an "animal led to a party to be slaughtered as a present". 
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1.2.4.6.1.2.2. Diphthongs *ay and *aw preceded by velarized consonants 
Examples of *ay with a velarized consonant preceding: sayf “summer”, 
dayf “guest”, hattayt “I put (perfect)”. Examples with the secondarily 
velarized consonants preceding are: istarayt “I bought", ihmarrayt “I 
turned red", taharraynā"k “we waited for you", kitrayš? “how much?’, 
daļļayna “we remained” and also sannayt* "I kept quiet", dawayt** “I 
returned home at sunset (with goats and sheep)" and tarabayzih "table".* 

Examples of *aw with a velarized consonant preceding are fewer: sawm 
"fasting", tawr (pl. tiran) “overhanging cliff" and rawd (pl. ridan) “small 
wadi”. 


1.2.4.6.1.2.3. Reduction of diphthongs ay and aw 
The diphthong in ģayr is often reduced to a and then complementary 
lengthened. Examples are: gar ánnaxal, mā fih izrā ah zaman “only palm 
trees, there was no agriculture in the past" and 'asan law daggat wāhid 
minni’, gar kan iyrawwih l ittaktūr** “because if it would sting one of us, he 
would have to go to the doctor". 
Diphthongs are much less regularly than in group I reduced to a or à. 
‘Systemzwang’ has preserved diphthongs in e.g. taybis “drying (measure 2 
verbal noun)" (but not in the imperfect form of measure 1 yebas "it (masc.) 
dries”), Sawlty “left-handed (sg. fem.)" and mawģūd "present (adj.)". Another 
instance may be awa “beware, watch out!” (other imperatives 
of primae waw verbs are with initial 0: ogaf! "stand still’, orid! “fetch water!"). 


1.2.4.6.2. Diphthongs -iy and -uw 


1.2.4.6.2.1. Reflexes of final *-ī and *-ū 
Final diphthongs -iy and -uw, which in part reflect older final *-; and *-ū 
are best heard in lento speech and occur both in sentence medial as well 
as in sentence final positions. 

In verbs the ending -uw has developed as a morpheme signalling pl. 
masc., but also in pronominal suffixes. Examples are: (verbal perfect) 


35 [n this example, velarization caused by sad is carried through the word by nn, which 
then causes the dipthongal realization in the final syllable. 

3 dawá, yidwiy is a measure 1 verb in MzA and BWA. In several group I dialects it is 
measure 4 adwa, yidwiy. 

37 The latter does not reflect Older Arabic ay, but is a loan— perhaps via Cairene—from 
Greek rpdreģa. In e.g. TAS the diphthong is not present: there tarabézah. 

33 taktür "doctor" (cf. Cairene daktür, see Hinds and Badawi 1986) was also recorded in 
TyA, see Shawarbah 2007:419. A comparable example there is taftar "notebook" (cf. Cairene 
daftar, see Hinds and Badawi 1986). 
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katab-uw "they wrote", katabt-uw "you (pl. masc.) wrote", (verbal imper- 
fect) yikitb-uw “they (pl. masc.) write", tíkitb-uw “you (pl. masc.) write" and 
in pronominal suffixes beth-uw "their (pl. masc.) house" and betk-uw "your 
(pl. masc.) house". 

Anaptyxis may also create final -uw to eliminate final -CC clusters, e.g. 
hiluw # “pretty, beautiful" (morphological base filw) and daluw + “pail” 
(morphological base dalw). 

Instances of final -iy are much more numerous. Examples of verbal end- 
ings are (perfect) katabt-iy “you (sg. fem.) wrote" and (imperfect) tikitb-iy 
"you (sg. fem.) write”. In verbs where C, = y (imperfect) yimsiy "he walks", 
ysawwiy “he makes" and yiģiy “he comes”, etc. 

In MzA and BWA an -iy ending in the 3rd p. sg. masc. of i-type perfects 
is rare. Instead, final y verbs nearly all have an a-type perfect e.g. nisi *he 
forgot”.* Final -iy may also reflect older final *-à, as in (MzA) miy “water”, 
(reflecting the sg. fem. pattern *CaCCa for physical defects) arģiy “limping 
(sg. fem.)”, habléy “simple-minded (sg. fem.)”, ‘amyéy “blind” and the sg. fem. 
pattern for colours (also *CaCCa’) sawdiy “black”, šahabiy *sand-coloured”. 
Although a regular reflex for final *-ā is stressed -i, -iy reflects *-ā in hniy” 
“here” (in BWA only; "here" is nihā(-niy) in MzA). Final -iy reflects final *-7 
in birty “innocent”, final *-7y in sibéy “boy”, *-ay in šiy “thing” and is of course 
also the nisba ending for the sg. masc., e.g. Masriy "Egyptian". 

Anaptyxis may also create final (but unstressed) -iy sequences, as in e.g. 
‘imiy # “(pl. com.) blind" (morphological base ‘imy) and ģidiy + “billy goat" 
(morphological base ģidy). 


1.2.4.7. Prosodic lengthening of long vowels and diphthongs 

The first element of the diphthong ay is often lengthened,” e.g. 'ayy$ 
“bread”, 'a:yb “disgraceful act", xazytni “our (fishing) line". Such lengthen- 
ing of diphthongs is also heard in some of the dialects of group I (TAN, 
TAS, HwA, GrA and BdA, see chapter III) and also takes place without an 
apparent intention to express extra emphasis. 


39 For further detail on the development of -uw in pronominal suffixes, see 3.1.12.2. 

^ Although labelling the form nis?’ as an a-type perfect may look like a contradiction, 
the interpretation of nisi < *nasā (after applying the rule described for raising of final *-ā, 
and subsequently the rule for raising of short a in open pre-stress syllable) is plausible (see 
remark *' in 3.2.2.5.1.). 

^ Final stressed -íy for *-ā is regular in group I. In the dialect of Biliy, however, the same 
-f reflex was recorded for *-à and also *-à', see De Jong 2000:89. 

* This was not observed with the diphthong aw, but this may be due to the fact that 
aw occurs much less frequently than ay. 

5 Lengthening of diphthongs was also reported to be a feature of the dialect of the 
Dawāģrah in northern Sinai, see De Jong 2000:420—421. 
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2. STRESS AND PHONOTACTICS 


24. Stress 
244. Rules for word-stress 


In terms of rule order, the rule for word stress follows the rule for elision, 
but precedes the rule for anaptyxis. Stress is of the máktabah-type. Verbal 
gahawah-forms of the i-type imperfect, like yáhartuw "they plough", 
receive special treatment (see 2.1.2.4.). 

Rules for word-stress are: 


1) Speech pause does not have the function of a consonant for the stress 
rule. 
2) The domain of stress is formed by: 
a.) either the last three syllables of a word, including the article al- or 
il- and the verbal an- prefix of measure n4 and the syllable preced- 
ing the t-infix of measure 1-t and suffixes, if these are part of the last 
three syllables, 
b.) or, in the absence of an article, infix or prefix, the last four syllables. 
3) Stress is placed according to the criterion of quantity, i.e. vowels of 
heavy sequences are stressed. 
4) The following types of ‘heavy’ sequences occur: vCC(C) and vC(C) 
(including v(h)). 
5) The vowel of the first heavy sequence from the right is stressed (see 
examples in 2.1.1.1.). 
6) In the absence of a heavy syllable, stress the vowel in the first syllable 
from the left if more than two syllables are available, otherwise stress 
the last syllable. 


An exception may be made when of four syllables the first three syllables 
are open and contain a, and the last syllable is not heavy, i.e. CaCaCaCv(C). 
In that case the sequence maybe resyllabified as CaCCiCv(C) and is 
stressed on the first syllable: CáCCiCv(C), e.g. dárbituh "she hit him" and 
rágbituh “his neck". This type of resyllabification was recorded in MzA, 
but not in BWA. 

Also if resyllabification is absent, the first syllable is stressed: 
CāCaCaCv(C), e.g. dárabatuh and rágabatuh. 


2444. Stress in words with heavy sequences 
Examples of stress in words with ‘heavy’ sequences are: mádrasih “school”, 
ástagal “he worked”, dttifag “he agreed", ángasal "he was washed", dibusal 
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“the onions", álwalad "the boy/son”, iššti “the winter”, il iši “the dinner", 
árrkab "the knees", áligmam “the Moray eels”, dlibkal “the jerrycans”, 
ilihsiy "the rocks" (in the latter two examples anaptyctics are underlined) 
and šawliy “left-handed (sg. fem.)”, Sahabíy "sand-coloured (sg. fem.)”, 
til/na “we rose", waládk “your (sg. masc.) son", waládk “your (sg. fem.) 
son", dmmuk “your mother" (MzA), stí “winter”, zen “good”, zēnih “good 
(sg. fem.)", zenin "good (pl. masc.)”. 


2.1.1.2. Examples of stress in words without heavy sequences 


24.1.24. Stress in CvCvC(v) 

Stress in (C)v Cv(C)* is placed thus: 

()v,CvC: akál “he ate", axád “he took", ugūm "stand up”, iģiy “I come" 
Cv Cv(): ‘asd’ “stick”, is¢ "dinner", miši “he walked", duwd “medicine” 
(- diwt). 

Cv CvC: dimál “camels”, šiģdr "trees", ģitds "he dived”; wugáf "he stood up”, 
warág "paper" and yigiy “he goes", sibty "boy", birty "innocent", tiry “moist; 
soft". 


2.1.1.2.2. Stress in (C)vCvCv(C) and (C)vCvCvCv(C) 

Examples of stress in (C)vCvCv(C) sequences are: 

(C)vCvCv(C): dkalat “she ate", (gahawah-form) áhamar “red”, xásabih 
"piece of firewood", dárabuw "they hit (perfect)", báladuh *his country", 
násatuh “she forgot him" and gahawah-forms gáhawah “coffee”, nd‘agih 
“ewe”, áharit “I plough” and yágatis “he dives". 

(C)vCvCvCv(C): dkalatuh “she ate it" (or MzA dklituh), dárabatuh "she hit 
him” (or MzA dárbituh), fárasatuh “she spread it (sg. masc.) out" (or MzA 
farsituh), rágabatuh “his neck" (or MzA rágbituh) and gahawah-forms 
gáhawatuh “his coffee" (or MzA gáhwituh), láhamatuh “his (piece of) 
meat” (or MzA láhmituh), td aragin “you (pl. fem.) sweat", yd araguw “they 
sweat". 

alxásabih "the piece of firewood”, albádawiy "the Bedouin (sg.)", (gahawah- 
form) anndxalah “the palm tree", (gahawah-form) ibtáhafruw "they dig", 
istágalat "she worked", inbásatuw "they rejoiced", ittáfagat "she agreed", 
tigawwazat “she got married", takállamuw “they spoke". 


^ But notice a in the article in ássifi "the healing". 
+ The word buklah (pl. bkal) is used for a plastic jerrycan in MzA. 
** When v in this pattern is not preceded by C, it is underlying |a]. 
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2..2. Exceptions to the stress rule 


24.24. Stress on reflexes of *-à and *-à 

Reflexes of *-ā, which have not been raised (see 1.2.4.4. above), will be 
stressed, when they have remained long and thus form a heavy sequence, 
e.g. xadrā "green (sg. fem.)", sifrā "yellow (sg. fem.)”, bēdā "white (sg. fem.)”, 
gir à “bald (sg. fem.)”, iwrā “one-eyed (sg. fem.)”. 

In positions not influenced by velarization, -à' is raised to -iy (see 
1.2.4.4.) Such raised -iy reflexes are then stressed, even if (other) heavy 
sequences precede, e.g. sodíy “black (sg. fem.)", šadfiy “left-handed (sg. 
fem.)”, hawlfy “cross-eyed (sg. fem.)” and hniy “here” (only in BWA), 
although more regular for "here" is niha. 

Also in a gahawah-form, in which the gahawah-vowel has resolved the 
cluster forming the heavy sequence, the reflex of -@’ receives stress: (Saba >) 
šahabíy “sand coloured (sg. fem.)". 

Reflexes of final *-à in neutral environments are final -/. The resulting 
forms are then stressed in conformity to the rules in 2.11.2. Examples are 


Sti “winter; rain", mi "water", wādiy Sli “wadi Isla", simi "sky", diwl *med- 


icine”, is¢ "lunch", sift “healing”, mdšti “winter”. 

Examples of pronominal suffixes *-hd and *-nà are tanshi! "forget her!”, 
git ah minhi “a piece of it (sg. fem.)”, ģdūdni “our forefathers”, ba adni 
“(we) each other” and of the sg. masc. demonstrative d/walad di “this boy”. 
When velarization has spread, a in pronominal suffixes is not raised, e.g. 
uxūha “her brother”, binzabbitha “we do it (sg. fem.) properly”. 

Examples of such raising in verb forms in which C, = y are (perfect) 
mist “he walked", ligt’ “he found”, sawwi “he did" and gi “he came”. Exam- 
ples of imperfect forms are yansi “he forgets”, ytaģaddi “he has lunch’. 

Examples of reflexes of *-ā preceded by velarized consonants are 
dlģada “type of wood (does not burn like embers)”, barra’ “outside”, verb 
forms (imperfect) yarda’ “he agrees happily" and salla’ “he prayed". 


pa 
L 


2.1.2.2. Stress on final nominal *-ty reflexes in *CaCīy 

In MzA and BWA, reflexes of the pattern CaCīy are CaCiy or (after raising 
the short vowel a) CiCiy and are stressed on the ultimate, which is in 
conformity with the rules formulated in 2.11.2. 


2.1.2.3. Stress in al/il + *CaCīy 

When the article precedes a reflex of CaCīy, the resulting cluster will draw 
stress onto its directly preceding vowel, e.g. innibiy "the Prophet" and 
issibiy "the boy". 
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2.1.2.4. Stress in suffixed gahawah-forms 

In forms with consonant-initial suffixes closing the syllable with the gaha- 
wah-vowel, this vowel is stressed, e.g. ba ádhin “each other (pl. fem.)", 
sahdnha* "her plate". 

With the fem. morpheme becoming -at in construct state, stress is 
placed according to rules described in 2.1.1.2., e.g. gáhawatuh "his coffee". 

In verb forms of i- or u-type imperfects, the gahawah-vowel is dropped 
when vowel-initial suffixes are appended, but stress is not placed on the 
gahawah-vowel, which then directly precedes the resulting consonant 
cluster, e.g. yáhartuw “they plough”, tá aģnuh “you knead it (sg. masc.)”, 
yáxabtuw "they knock". 

Resyllabified MzA forms of the type CaCaCatv > CaCCitv are stressed 
on the first syllable; resyllabification of such forms cancels the high-vowel 
elision rule and the resulting form is stressed according to rules described 
in 2.1.1.2., e.g. xásbituh* “his piece of wood" (contrast e.g. wákiltuh “eating 
it (sg. masc.)" and ríkibtuh "his knee"). 


2.1.2.5. Stress in vCCICv 

A short high vowel is not dropped from a sequence in which the conso- 
nant preceding it is phonetically close to, or identical with the consonant 
following it and stress is placed according to rules in 2.11.2., e.g. thdlliluh 
“you analyze it", ģidditī “my grandmother". 


24.3. Stress units 


24.94. Stress in combinations with preposition min and negated personal 
pronominals 
Like in group I, the preposition min may form one stress unit with the 
following word, as in mín-tahat "from below", mín-kidiy "from this" and 
min-ihniy “from here" (the latter BWA). 

For stress in negated personal pronominals, see 3.1124. of this chapter. 


2.1.3.2. Enclitically suffixed prepositions | and b 


24.3.24. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition | 
Enclitic suffixation of the preposition / occurs only sporadically.* The 
examples (all from MzA) are ga-luk “he came to you”, gult-ilhi “I said to 


47 | hear sin, rather than sad. 

^ Notice also that the high vowel elision rule is not applied after stress placement, 
hence xdšbituh, not xásibtuh (contrasting with a form like ‘ilibtuh "his packet"). 

4 [n as far as such may be concluded; it is not possible to conclude enclitic suffixing 
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her” (notice that the form is not leha), ahsál-luk "it is best for you" 
(assimilated ahsan+luk) and a mil-luķ "Il make for you". 


2.1.3.2.2. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition b 
Instances of enclitic suffixation of the preposition b were not recorded. 


2.2. Phonotactics 
2.2.1. The gahawah-syndrome 


2.2.1.1. The gahawah-syndrome: a-insertion in *aXC sequences 
The gahawah-syndrome is active in MzA and BWA; a is inserted in a 
sequence XC when this sequence is preceded by a. The rule is: 


Ø >a | (C)aX_C(V) 


X = any of the back spirants A, A, , x, ģ 


The resulting vowel may be stressed according to rules described in 2.1.1.2. 
Exceptions to these rules with regard to stress in gahawah-forms are 
described in 2.1.2.4. Examples of gahawah-forms are: (*naxl) naxál “palm 
trees", (*sahl) sahál "easy", (*axdar) áxadar "green", (*ahtal) áhatal "stu- 
pid", (*šahbā ) šahabty “sand coloured (sg. fem.)", (*ģahlān) ģahalān “igno- 
rant", (*nahmül) mahamūl "neglected", (*maxrum) maxarüm "pierced", 
(*mahtut) mahatut "placed", (*maxfiy) máxafiy “hidden” and verb forms 
(*yaxtib) yáxatib "he proposes (for marriage)", (*yahsuh) yahašūh "they fill 
it”, (*ta raguw) ta'araguw “you (pl. masc.) sweat". 


2.21.2. Morphological categories showing variation 
Although the gahawah-syndrome is active in forms of the past participle 
(Le. where C, = X: maXC uüC ) like maxarum "pierced", mahamül “neg- 
legted" and ma agūļ “reasonable”, it was not recorded in maxsūs “special- 
ized" and mahsüb ‘ala “reckoned with”. 

Exceptions are also found with the pattern maXC aC (ah): ma rakah 
"battle", mahkamah "court of justice", magrib “time of sunset". 


from a form gult+luh, since stress does not shift (as in e.g. galat-luh) and no vowel is 
lengthened (as in e.g. galüluh "they said to him"). 

5 The verb form must be a loan (an indication is also the initial vowel: a'mil instead of 
imil), see also remark in following fn. 
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2.24.3. Morphological categories in which the gahawah-syndrome is not 
active 

The gahawah-syndrome is not active in derived verbal measures, e.g. 
(measure 4) ata "he gave", (measure ista-1) istahmal, yistahmil “bear, 
endure”, istaģrab, yistagrib “wonder, be amazed”, ista mal, yista mil “use”. 
Quadriliteral verbs gahwa, yigahwiy "serve coffee or tea to", zagrat, yzagrit 
“ululate” and a passive participle mga' tal "handicapped in the legs" and 
ta-quadriliteral tagahwa, ytagahwa “be served coffee or tea". 

Examples of elatives are ahsan "better", ahla “more beautiful, sweetest", 
axtar "most dangerous", but ágalad "thicker". 

In loans from Standard Arabic (or Cairene Arabic) like mahkamah (see 
above) the syndrome is not active. Other examples are: raģma ann 
“although”, aglabiyya “majority”, tahliyyih "analysis", mayyah ma daniyyih 
“mineral water”, ya'niy “that is, it means", yahsal “it happens" and another 
measure 1 verb ya mal? “he makes, does". 

The fem. morpheme in construct state becomes -at, also when it fol- 
lows XaC (i.e. where a is a gahawah-vowel), so that the sequence CaXaCat 
is the result. When such a sequence is directly suffixed with a vowel-initial 
suffix, the CaXaCatv sequence—like any other sequence ofthe type CaCa- 
Catv—tends to be resyllabified as CaXCitv in MzA. 

Examples are naxļitī “my palm tree" and gáhwituh “his coffee". When 
such resyllabification does not take place, the resulting forms are of the 
type CaXaCatv, as in e.g. lahamati "my piece of meat" and dáxanatuh "its 
(sg. masc.) smoke" (for further details, see 2.11.). 


2.2.2. Articulatory delay in the realization of alveolar sonorants (liquids L r 
and n) 


2.2.21. Articulatory delay in the realization of x: the bukara-syndrome 
Often the ‘simple’ bukara-syndrome* creates an intrusive vowel in a sequence 
Crv. The vowel created is inserted between C and r and is in phonetic 
quality guided by the vowel following r. A summary of the rule is: 


9 >v, / -C_Rv, 
VT V, or v,= V, 
R=rorr C = any consonant 


* Much more current for "make, do” is sawwa, ysawwiy. 
* See also EALL 2006 (Vol. II):320—322. 
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Examples of bukara-vowels are (underlined): zaģaratat "she ululated”, 
tzaģirit “she ululates”, tušurud “she flees”, gatarah “drop (noun)", kuburuw 
“they grew old”, tufurukha “you rub it (sg. fem.)”. 

Examples of the bukara-syndrome inhibiting the elision of a preceding 
high vowel are: tkassir isnün"k “it (sg. fem.) breaks your teeth", mis gadir 
iyģīb “he is not able to bring”. 

Examples of the 'greater or 'expanded' bukara-syndrome creating vow- 
els: mitir iw nuss *a meter and a half", ģamir issiyyāl "the embers of the 
acacia tree". 


2.2.2.2. Influence ofl 

Like r, / may also be involved in inhibiting elision of the short vowel. 
Examples are (preserved vowels underlined) takil imn álbahar "you eat 
from the sea", yinzil išwayyih “it comes down a little", 'ayyil isgayyir “a 
young child", biyhawmil alhamayil "he brings the animals to be slaugh- 
tered (to a wedding party)". 

Examples of 'expanded' or 'greater' bukara-vowels preceding / in sandhi 
(where the vowel is not a cluster-resolving anaptyctic as described in 
2.3.2.) are ('greater' bukara-vowels underlined): šuģuļ iģdūdna "of our fore- 
fathers", ásil ana ģibit “because I brought”, gabil irdiy nafst “before I please 
myself", gabil il'Utmàniyyin “before the Ottomans’. 


2.2.2.24. The high vowel preceding | in *ibil and *ragil 

One of the forms for she-camels is bil, and with article álbil (BWA, not 
recorded in MzA). raģil for *man" was only recorded once in BWA (and 
numerous instances of ya rail). In MzA riģģāl (pl. ral) is current for 


2.2.2.3. Articulatory delay in the realization of n 

The realization of n is often delayed, which leads to an intrusive vowel 
being realized with an LP.A. value around [o], e.g. (here indicated in 
superscript) fog’na "above us”, ittafag’na “we agreed", axdd”ni “we took”, 
yib?nih “he builds it”. An instance in sandhi is in e.g. (vowel underlined) 
bithuttuh fi ssiin iw bitxudduh *you put it in the goat skin and you 
churn it". 


2.2.3. Articulatory delay of 'ayn following geminates 


In isolated instances an articulatory delay of ‘ayn following a geminate 
can be heard, e.g. binhutt? 'aleh “we put on it". 
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2.3. Anaptyxis 


In terms of rule order, the anaptyxis rule follows the rules for elision and 
stress. 
The rules are: 


1.) In the anaptyxis rule speech pause has the same function as a conso- 
nant. 

2.) Clusters of three or four consonants are usually resolved by inserting 
an anaptyctic vowel preceding the last two consonants of the cluster. 
The rule for anaptyxis is: 


O51/(C)C, CC, 
I - anapyctic vowel 


The rule holds for word-medial clusters, as well as sandhi clusters. 


2.31. Word-medial anaptyxis 


Like in other dialect groups in Sinai, word-medial clusters (in bold print 
below) resulting from high vowel elision are resolved by inserting an 
anaptyctic vowel (underlined below) preceding the last two consonants of 
the cluster, e.g. 


yurbut + uw » *yurbtuw > yurubtuw "they tie” 
tudrub + uh » *tudrbuh > tudurbuh “she hits him". 


2.3.2. Anaptyxis in sandhi 


2.3.2.1. Anaptyxis in clusters resulting from ‘colliding’ morphological base 
forms 

Examples of sandhi clusters of four consonants caused by the collision of 
morphological base forms, which are resolved by insertion of an anaptyc- 
tic preceding the last two consonants: (the first cluster is four consonants, 
the second is three (both in bold print, anaptyctics are underlined): 


‘ind Rgim Zwayyid® > ‘ind iRģūm iZwayyid “near Zwayyid's rock piles". 


5 rgum, sg. rigm is a pile of small rocks alongside a path or track to indicate its direc- 
tion, see Bailey 1991:438 and Holes and Abu Athera 2009:246 (glossary). 
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Another example of (word-medial) collision of base forms is: 


# btitw + ha w btihš + ha tamr # > € btitwha w btihšha tamr # > + ibtituwha 
w ibtihišha tamir # “you fold it (sg. fem.) and stuff it (sg. fem.) with dates" 
(both verb forms are apocopated imperfects). 


2.3.2.2. Anaptyxis in #CC and CC# 

When speech pause directly precedes or follows CC, the resulting cluster 
#CC or CC* is resolved, e.g. (clusters are bold, anaptyctics are underlined): 
# +hģār kirimah > * # hgar kirimah > # ihģār kirīmah “precious stones" and 
Masr + # > * Masr * > # Masir # "Egypt (the mainland), Cairo". 


2.3.2.3. Consonant clusters resulting from I-elision in sandhi, with 
subsequent anaptyxis 

Some examples of clusters in sandhi after I-elision, eliminated by anap- 
tyxis (intermediate forms with clusters are marked with *): 


(base forms, high vowel eligible for elision underlined) 

w btilhig iddagig w bta aģnuh > 

(after elision of high vowel, clusters in bold print) 

* w btilhg iddagīg w bta aģnuh > 

(after stress and anaptyxis, anaptyctics underlined: surface forms) 

w ibtilihg iddagig w ibtd aģnuh “and you take the dough and knead it”. 


Another example is: 


(base forms, high vowel eligible for elision underlined) 

yimsik alfanāģi > 

(after elision of high vowel, cluster in bold print) 

* yimsk alfanagil > 

(after stress and anaptyxis, anaptyctic underlined: surface forms) 
yimisk alfanāģi "he takes the cups" 


2.3.2.4. Resyllabication of word-medial CVCCICV, and of CVCCIC VC 
sequences in sandhi 

The resyllabication of a word-medial sequence CVCCICV > CVCICCV (e.g. 
yikitbuw) is compulsary, while resyllabication of a sandhi sequence CVC- 
CIC VC > CVCICC VC (e.g. yimisk alfanagil) is optional. 


2.3.3. Exceptions to the anaptyxis rule 


2.3.34. Unresolved consonant clusters 
Like in group I, not all clusters are eliminated. Especially clusters of which 
the first consonant is a semi-vowel, a nasal or a liquid followed by a voice- 
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less second consonant,* e.g.: ilhalb hada “this milking”, a(Glā iyyih “loca- 
tion where water from šarafat ilGa‘ flows into Wādiy Feran", ‘amaltha "I 
did it (sg. fem.)”, álgrab “the water skins", tusgulk #5 "it (sg. fem.) occupies 
you”, tanshi "forget her”, fihimt lay kēh? *do you understand what I mean?" 
and (with semi vowels) mīyt kiluh “a hundred kilometres”, istaraytha “I 
bought it (sg. fem.)". But in some cases, also when the second consonant 
is voiced, the cluster is left intact, as in gildha “her skin" (where d is 
homorganic with /) and yinzluw "they go down". 

Examples of other sandhi clusters left intact are: int ‘arif “you know’, 
ya bint! * “hey, girl!” and ‘ind Biniy Wasil “with the Baniy Wasil" (see 
2.3.3.3.2.) and gult lehuw "I said to them". 

When assimilation between the first and second consonant takes place, the 
cluster will remain intact as well, e.g. (axadtha >) axattha “I took it (sg. fem.)". 


2.3.3.2. The role of sonority of consonants involved in unresolved clusters 
See remarks in De Jong 2000:125—126. 


2.3.3.3. Some special cases with regard to anaptyxis 


2.3.3.3.1. Consonant clusters with initial geminates 
When the first two consonants of a three-consonant cluster form a geminate, 
this geminate is usually (partially) reduced, e.g. (word-medial) biddna “we 
want, need”, nmiddhin “we stretch them (fem.) out”, thuttha “you place it 
(fem.)” ithamms ilbunn “you roast the coffeebeans”, tgammr išwayyih “it (sg. 
fem.) becomes glowing embers a little”. Sandhi examples are: nxušš fi “we 
enter into", nuss kiluh “half a kilo”, biddall? tl yomuk “you stay the (lit. your) 
whole day”, sinn # “tooth” and hatt # “he placed”, nšidd # “we pull tight”. 
When a cluster contains a geminate and two other consonants, it is 
resolved, e.g. bass igrūš “but sharks”, tabb iNwébi “going to (sg. masc.) 
Nwēbi”, sitt išhūr “six months". 


2.3.3.3.2. Preposition ind + C 
The suffixed preposition ‘ind takes vowel-initial allomorphs of the 
pronominal suffixes, e.g. indaha “with her”, ‘induk “with you (sg. masc.)”, 
‘indik “with you (sg. fem.)", induhuw “with them (pl. masc.)”, ‘indihin “with 
them (pl. fem.)", ‘indukuw “with you (pl. masc.)", 'indikin “with you (pl. 
fem.)" and ‘indina “with us”. 


54 For similar phonetic conditioning, see De Jong 2000:123-128. 

55 Velarization spread through the whole word, colouring the vowels i (of measure 4, as 
in yišģil) to u. 

 biddall: assimilated bitdall. 
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Clusters in sandhi are left unresolved, e.g. (underlined): ‘ind Biniy Wasil 
*with the Baniy Wāsil”, la 'ind sulbuk "(submerged in water) up to your 
waist", ind didditi rhā “my grandmother has a hand mill". 


2.3.3.3.3. The 2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. pronominal suffixes in consonant 
clusters 

Like in group II of the north (the dialects of Sama nah and ‘Agaylah), the 
pronominal suffixes of the 2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. -k and -k (resp.), are 
vowelless when preceded by one consonant. This may be concluded from 
stress assignment, but it is difficult to decide whether an anptyctic is 
present or not; especially with a voiceless consonant preceding and a 
vowel following k (in sandhi), there may be a vowelless anaptyctic, or 
none at all, as in e.g. illiy yatla“ min dimmitk i'itni yyah “whatever comes 
out of your goodness, give it to me". Other examples are: hurmít"k # “your 
wife", awsūf"k + "TI describe to you". nagít"k “your (sg. masc.) she-camel", 
matrah"k # “your place" and nuxrüt"k # “your (sg. masc.) nose", contrasting 
with nuxrít'k # “your (sg. fem.) nose". 

When assimilation takes place, an anaptyctic is absent, e.g. sarákk 
(< sardg+k) "he robbed you". 

When more than one consonant directly precede, the personal pro- 
nominal suffixes take allomorphs -uk (for sg. masc.) and -ik (for sg. fem.) 
e.g. xalluk gā id “remain seated", ‘induk “with you", sadruk “your chest", 
nafsuk "yourself", 'umruk "your age" and (doubling of n in he preposition 
min) minnuk "from you". The latter example is actually a strong indication 
that we are dealing with a vowel-initial allomorph; n of the preposition min 
is only doubled in such cases (i.e. the suffixed form is not *mink or *min“k). 


2.3.4. Phonetic quality of the anaptyctic 


2.3.44. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyctics 

The phonetic quality of the word-medial anaptyctic vowel is a lax and 
centralized [1], towards [9], in front environments and a lax and central- 
ized [v], towards a moderately rounded [a], in back environments.” 


» 


2.3.4.1.1. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyxis in clusters form “colliding 
base forms 

Examples of the phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyxis in clusters 
form "colliding" base forms are: 


57 This is the same as what was described for group I in De Jong 2000328. 
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irm + ha > *irmha > írimha "throw it (sg. fem.)" 
šuģļ + ha > *šuģlha > šūģuļha “hers” (suffixed genitive exponent) 


2.3.4.1.2. Phonetic guality of anaptyctics in clusters after I-elision 

The phonetic guality of the anaptyctic resolving a cluster resulting from 
high vowel elision is the same as (or near to) that ofthe vowel from whose 
elision the cluster resulted (anaptyctic vowels underlined). 

Example with i: 


base form  elision anaptyxis 
isrigtuw >*yisriguw >*yisrguw >yisirguw “they steal" 
yisrig yisrig YTS yistrg y 


Example with u: 
tuktultuw >*tuktuluw >*tuktluw >tūkutluw “you (pl. masc.) hit" 


2.3.4.1.3. Anaptyctics in clusters resulting from elision of i from T 

Anaptyctics eliminating clusters resulting from high vowel elision from -it 
(the fem. morpheme in construct state) are phonetically conditioned by 
the phonetic value of surrounding consonants: i in neutral environments 
and u in velarized environments (anaptyctic vowels are underlined) 
(examples of i): xíligtuh “his ugly mug”, “ilibtuh “his packet" and (examples 
of u) hürumtuh “his wife" and šuģultī “mine (suffixed genitive exponent)". 


2.3.4.2. Phonetic quality of anaptyctics in sandhi 


2.3.4.2.1. Phonetic quality of word-initial anaptyctics in sandhi 
Word-initial anaptyctics tend to have a phonetic value of around a lax and 
centralized [1]. 

Examples of word-initial anaptyctics (underlined): + itkūn irfayy ih “it 
(sg. fem.) will be thin", zilit isgayyir “a young goat or gazelle”, # iymūs 
išwayyih "it becomes a little soft/moist”, ahád imn ishabuk # “one of your 
friends". 

Imperatives of the verbs axád “take” and akál “eat” are kul, # ukliy, + 
uklitw, # uklín and xud, * uxdíy, # uxduw, # uxdín (initial u- in these forms 
is an anaptyctic resolving a cluster # CC). 


2.3.4.2.2. Phonetic quality of word-final anaptyctics 
Anaptyctics resolving word-final clusters have a phonetic quality near 
LP.A. [v] in labial and/or velarized environments. 

Examples are: baduw # "Bedouin", hiluw # “sweet, beautiful", daluw + 
“pail’, šuģuļ # “of (genitive exponent)", tuhur # “circumcision”, humur “red 
(pl. com.)", zurug “black (pl. com.; lit. “blue”)”, iduk + “your (sg. masc.) 
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hand”, betuk # “your (sg. masc.) house”, min gabul € (~ min gabil #) “before 
(adv.)”, ģamur # (~ ģamir #) “live embers”, rubu # (~ rubi‘ +) "quarter". 

Anaptyctics in neutral environments will be near (centralized) [1], e.g. 
siib # "difficult", mitir * “metre”, giriš # "shark", Sadir + “Ras Sadr’, wagit # 
“time”, xašim # "long nose". 


2.3.5. Stressed original anaptyctics 


Instances of stressed original anaptyctics—like those found in intitial 
positions in other dialects such as irkab or árkab "knees", í(hna “here” 
etc.9— were not recorded in MzA and BWA.* 

In BWA stress in the preposition (with a consonant-initial suffix will be 
on the vowel of the suffix, e.g.; + ilhá or # ilh “to her", # ilkúw "to you (pl. 
masc.)”, # ilkín "to you (pl. fem.)", etc. Forms in MZA are leha or lehi', lekuw 
and lēkin. 

In MzA and BWA the preposition m(i)' followed by a vowel-initial suf- 
fix will be stressed on the vowel of that suffix, e.g. muh, m'ük, m'ik and 
also mī (contrast with forms in some dialects of group VII of the type 
ím'uh, where the original anaptyctic is stressed). However, forms of the 
type ma áh, ma ūķ and maik (~ ma‘kiy) were also recorded in BWA 
(through direct elicitation). 


2.4. Elision of Short Vowels 


High short vowels i and u are dropped in open syllables. Short a in com- 
parable positions is not dropped (with an exception, see below), which 
makes BWA and MzA ‘différentiels’ in Cantineau's terminology. The 
high-vowel elision rule comes before the stress rule in terms of rule order- 
ing. The rule is: 


I> Ø / (V)C,(C,)_C.V 


I short high vowel i or u V = any vowel 
C = any consonant 


The morphophonemic elision rules are compulsary. 


$ Such forms are, for instance, found in groups II and III of the north (see De Jong 
2000:270—271 and 355, and in group VII in the south (see Chapter I, 1.1.6.). 

5 The regular reflex for the pl. pattern *CICaC in MzA and BWA is CCaC. Examples are: 
gmam “Morray eels”, rkab "knees" (MZA), etc, cf. 3.1.9.2. 

& See Cantineau 1936:49. 
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2.41. Morphophonemic I-elision 


The rule for elision of unstressed I in open syllable preceded by only one 
consonant: 


I>@ /VC_CV 


Examples are (high vowel eligible for elision in bold print): nizil + uw > 
*niziluw > nizluw “they descended", simi + at > *simi at > sim at “she 
heard”, kubur + at > *kuburat > kubrat "she grew older”, tāxid + in > 
*tāxidin > taxdin “you (pl. fem.) take”, mistigil (= underlying |mistagil|) + 
ah > *mistagilih > mistaglih "working (sg. fem.)" and taharit + uw > 
*taharituw > táhartuw "you (pl. masc.) plough". 

The rule for elision of unstressed I in open syllable preceded by two 
consonants is: 


I> Ø / VCC, CV 


Examples of immediate elimination of a cluster resulting from high vowel 
elision: tufruš + iy > *tufrušiy > túfuršiy “you (sg. fem.) spread out”, yiktib 
+ in > *yiktibin > yíkitbin “they (pl. fem.) write”. 

When an unstressed high vowel follows a geminate, it is dropped and 
the geminate is reduced. The rule is: 


I> Ø | VC C CV 
VC C, = geminate 


Examples are: ynaddif + uw > # iynaddfuw “they clean”, tdayyif > uw + nī > 
# iddayyfūnī (< itdayyfūnī) “you receive me as a guest”. 


2.4.2. Lelision in sandhi 


I-elision in sandhi may take place like morphophonemic elisions described 
above, but such sandhi-elisions are optional, examples are (high vowels 
eligible for elision are in bold print): btílhig iddagig » btílhg iddagig 
> # ibtilihg iddagig “you take the dough", byimsik issin > byimsk issin 
> # ibyímisk issi in # "he takes the goatskin (used for churning butter)". 


2.4.3. Cyclic anaptyxis rule in sandhi 


The optional I-elision rule in sandhi may be applied after the execution of 
the anaptyxis rule, e.g. (the cluster is underlined and in bold print, the 
anaptyctics are in bold print and the high vowel eligible for sandhi-elision 
is underlined): 
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1) twakkil + yālk > twakkil *yalk > twakkil i'yālk > (including word-initial and 
word-final anaptyxis) # itwakkl iyāluķ * “you feed your children". 


In this first example the cluster /'y is resolved, after which the high vowel 
preceding it lands in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for elision) and 
is dropped. 
The rule for anaptyxis may also be re-applied after execution of the rule 

for anaptyxis,” as in the example: 

2) nilbis + ģlūdni' > nilbis ģlūdni' > nilbis iģlūdni' > nilbs iģlūdni > nílibs 

iģlūdni “we put on our diving suits (lit. our skins)”. 
In this second example the cluster sģ/ is resolved, after which the high 
vowel preceding it lands in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for eli- 
sion) and is dropped, creating a new cluster (bs, which is then eliminated 
by insertion of another anaptyctic vowel. 


2.4.4. Exceptions to the I-elision rule 


When C, and C, in C,C,IC, are phonetically close or identical, I (under- 
lined in the examples below) is not dropped, and the geminate may be 
reduced. Examples are: gidditi “my grandmother", thálliluh “you analyze it 
(sg. masc.)". 


2.5. Assimilation 


Three types of contact assimilations can be identified: regressive (partial 
or total), progressive (partial or total) and reciprocal (total) assimilation 
(instances of contact assimilation involving the spread of velarization are 
treated in 1.1.7.). 

Apart from contact assimilations of ( of the article il- or al- to 'sunlet- 
ters’, l is also sometimes—this is by no means regular—assimilated to 


following g or k, as in iggibneh “the cheese". alxayt b dģģ'lab “the line with 
the hooks (used for fishing)” and also ikkīs “the bag”. 


? The example in De Jong 2000:134-135 only illustrates the application of the I-elision 
rule after the execution of the anaptyxis rule (like the first example here). The second 
example here clearly illustrates re-application and cyclicity of the I-elision rule. 
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Instances of regressive total assimilation are: 


n+r > rr birraģģid "we pile” 

t+š > ts ššīliy "you carry” 

t+z > ZZ zzīd "it (sg. fem.) increases" 
t+d > dd ddir “you turn (fem.)" 

d+t > tt axatt "I took" 

t+š > Šš ššidd *you pull” 


Instances of regressive partial assimilation are: 


t+z > dz dzīd "it (sg. fem.) increases” 
t+g > dg dģīb “you bring” 

bin >mn mnadbahuh “we slaughter him” 
n+g > ng mangad "fireplace" 


progressive total: 
Initial A- of pronominal suffixes often totally assimilates to preceding 
voiceless consonants, e.g. 


aģļabiyyit + hin > aglabiyyíttin "the majority of them (fem.)" 
ģimā at + huw > ģimā áttuw "their group of people" 

tutbux + ha > tutbüxxa “you cook it (sg. fem.)” 

naftah + ha > naftāhha “we open it (sg. fem.)" 


Other instances of progressive total assimilation are: 
zagrat + tiy > zagráttiy "you (sg. fem.) ululated” 


Instances of reciprocal total assimilations are: 


baraģģi + ha > baraģihhe "I return it (sg. fem.)" 
mablaģ + hin > mibldxxin "their (fem.) price” 


In a number of instances the mutual influence of hissing sounds has 
resulted in a metathesis. An example in both dialects is sigih (or sizih) 
> šīzih “game of sīģah”, in MZA šāz (< sag/sag or sag/saz), but in BWA sag 
“iron baking sheet”. Additional examples in MzA are šizn (< sign or sign) 
“prison”, mšazzil (> saģģil or sažžil) “recorder” and našz (> nasģ or nasž) 
“weaving”, but in BWA sign and tasģīl “recording”. 

Another example of the mutual influence of hissing sounds is MzA is Sams 
(> Sams) "sun", but BWA sams, and in both dialects šaģar “trees” is 
current. 
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3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1. Nominal Morphology 
3.11. Raising ofa 


3414. Raising of a in C aC iC (ah) 
Raising of a in the nominal pattern C,aC,1C (ah) occurs regularly, but is 
optional. Such raising is not inhibited by phonetic factors. 

Examples are: šidīd “intense, strong”, kitīr "many, much", kibir "large, 
old", ģilīd “fat, thick", ‘ifig, ‘iris “groom”, xifif "light". But also forms without 
raising have been recorded: katir, kabir, 'afig, xafif, etc. 


3414.2. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed i 
For instances of raising of a in the i-type perfect (with underlying pattern 
CaCiC) of verbs, see 3.2.11. below. 


3.1.1.3. Raising of a in CaCCiC(-ah) 
Raising of a in CaCCiC(-ah) was not recorded, e.g. battīx "water melon", 


xamsin "fifty", sab īn “seventy” and a verbal noun taglib “throwing out (of 
a fishing line)". 


3.1.1.4. Raising of a in CaCCaC 

Raising of a in CaCCaC(+) is regular. Examples are: riggal “man”, siyyad 
“fisherman”, siyyal* “acacia tree”, kiššāf "search light", bittariyyih “flash- 
light”, zirgā “blue (sg. fem.)", sifra “yellow (sg. fem.)”, himrā “red (sg. fem.)", 
gir à “bald (sg. fem.)”, mirrāt “times”, mi nāt (hāģih) “the meaning (of sth)", 
Wadiy Wirdan "Wadi Wardān”. 


3.11.5. Raising ofa in ...CaCāC... 

When not followed by / or r and not preceded by , unstressed a preceding 
à may be raised to i or u. Examples are: (i in) gizayiz "bottles", mišāyix 
"sheikhs", digāyig “minutes”, dināgiy* “small boats" (BWA), gibayil "tribes", 
tikatrih “doctors” and (u in) Suwalhih “name of tribe Sawalhah", buwasiy 


> sayyál is likely to be a folk etymology for sayal. The connotation must be with ‘a tree 
growing by a sel (“flood, watercourse”). 

5» The sg. dingiy is a loan from English dingy, which must have come through one of 
the Egyptian dialects where the reflex for *ģ is g and where the English [dz] was replaced 
by [g]. Compare this to an opposite development of g in Egyptian gineh (a loan from 
English guinea), where [g] was replaced by [dz] by speakers of ģīm-speaking dialects, 
who pronounce g(i)néh. Other such examples are sīgārah “cigarette” and gram "gram", 
which became sīģārah and ģrām in many ģīm-speaking dialects (though in MzA sigārah 
is current). 
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“a type of fish (pl. form)", min muwālīd Daháb “born in Dahab" and also 
(as an exception) durahim “money” (but see remark below) and verb 
forms nisāh “he forgot him" and ligah “he found him". 

Such raising is however optional, since there are also many instances in 
which it is absent, e.g. masākinhuw "their dwellings", Azazmih *name of a 
tribe (living partly in Sinai and partly in the Negev)’, Hamadah “name of 
a tribe", zaman "in the past”, gabayil "tribes" and also verb forms ytawāģad 
"it (sg. masc.) exists" and yta ālaģ "he receives medical treatment”. 

When a is followed by / or r or preceded by ` or X, this type of raising is 
much less regular, e.g.: talatih "three", Tarabin "name of a tribe", wara"k 
“behind you", marākib “boats” and (with ' preceding) 'asasathuw "their 
origins”. ažānib "foreigners", asābi “fingers” and adāfirk “your (sg. fem.) 
nails". Examples in which X precedes a are: 'ašān "because", hawāliy 
“about, approximately", hararah "heat", xalās "that's it!", gazal “gazelle” 
and hawā'k “your desire". 


3.11.6. Raising ofa in ...CaCá... 
a in open syllable preceding stressed á is often—but only optionally so— 


VZ n u 


raised to I in neutral environments,” e.g.: sináh "year", šiģdr "trees", libán 


PE 


"milk", gimdl "camel", fidá “free time”, Diháb “name of the town Dahab”, 
a gahawah-form šihdr “month” and verb forms ligát “she found", kitáb “he 
wrote". 

Raising towards [u] is heard in the examples: mà m'uk duwd “medi- 
cine", wurág “paper” (though more regularly warág). 

Such raising is (usually) absent when or X precedes, e.g.: ()ahád “any- 
one" and verb forms (’)akdl “he ate" and (')axdd “he took" and (with X 
preceding) hatáb “firewood”, gandm "small cattle", 'adád “number”, 'arág 
"sweat" and xalág "He created", but also ģitds "he dived" and mā m'uk 
xubár “you have no clue/idea". 


314.7. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed A 
Both types of a-raising described in 3.1.1.5. and 3.1.1.6. can be combined in 
one rule (see also De Jong 2000147): 


a»I/ C. CA 
stressed a or à 
high short vowel i or u 


e 

HoH 

Tu o 
o 
= 
>< 

= 

Wu 


Š4 See the rule in De Jong 2000345 is: a > I / C, Cd, where C, + * or X and C, +L 
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And like in group I, stress of A does not have to be primary for such raising 
to take place. Instances where stress on A is secondary are, e.g.: ģibābīl 
“mountains”, min muwālīd Diháb “born in Dahab”, mikānī “my place" and 
ánwikal "it was eaten", hdwgisat "she improvised song”, dnnixaļ “the 
palmtrees" and also in forms with final raised reflexes of -d(’), such as 
áddiwi "the medicine" and ássimi "the sky". 


3.1.1.8. Raising of a in CaCuC(ah) 
Like in the pattern CaCiC(ah), a is often raised to I in the pattern 
CaCūC(ah), but instances of absence of such raising were also recorded. 
Examples are lugūnih “a child with keen intelligence’, yuhud “Jews”, 
Su ūdiyyih - Sa ūdiyyih "Saudi Arabia”, gu ūd "young male camel", ģumūs 
"food dip", xurūf “lamb”, but also ganiib "south", 'aģūz “old woman”, 'arūs ~ 
'urüs “bridegroom”, ša ür ~ šu ūr “emperor (fish species)" and also hakümah 
“government”. 

Also when (`) precedes, such raising often takes place: ()ubüy “my 
father”, ()uxüh “his brother" and also in verb forms (')ugūm “I get up, 


()usüf “I see”. 


3.11.9. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed u 

Like raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed i, a in similar posi- 
tions preceding stressed u is also raised, e.g.: kubur “he grew", ģulūd “he 
grew fat”. 


31140. a-raising rules combined 
If we combine the different possibilities of raising in one rule, this rule is: 


a»I/C CÍ(C) 
I short high vowel u iff = ú or à, i ifÍ = í or T 
C - any consonant 


I 


Notice that the rule is more general than the (second) one formulated in 
De Jong 2000:150, since we do not need to make a provision here for the 
first C not being hamzah. 


°° The word was used in reference to a child, who is recognized at an early age to have 
a keen intelligence, and is therefore raised to become a hawiy “snake charmer’. It is related 
to the root (-g-n "learn; have keen intelligence" and must mean “endowed with intelli- 
gence" and/or "(to be) taught through instruction". 

66 See also fn 18, Chapter Two in De Jong 20007149. 

*' Such raising following is not current in group I (see De Jong 2000:147-149). 
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3.1.2. Reflexes of *CaC C (ah) 


Examples of reflexes of *C aC C (ah) are: badw “Bedouin (pl.)", gady (BWA) 
“kid goat", tahát ~ tihát “under”, fahám “coal”, šikl “shape”, sahán ~ sihán 
"dish", kalb *dog". 

Also: wigh "face", wihdih “one (fem.)", nahyih "direction", gi 0 ~ sa'b (the 
latter perhaps a K-form; notice the absence of a gahawah-vowel), sadr 
“chest”, wakl “food” and gidd "grandfather". 


3.1.3. Reflexes of *CaCiC(ah) 


Examples of reflexes of *CaCiC(ah) are: kilmih “word”, širkih “company”, 
kitf "shoulder". 


3.1.4. Reflexes of CuC C (ah) 


Examples of reflexes of *CuC C (ah) are: bunn “coffee beans’, rizz (~ ruzz in 
MZA) “rice”, kull “all; every", amm “mother” (~ umm in BWA), uxt "sister". 
Also: Gim ih “male given name”, sinnih “usage” (BWA), middih "period", 
hinnih "they (pl. fem.)”, zibdih "butter". 
Forms with sufficient backing show u, as in šuggah "fishing net" (MzA), 
xutwah "step", nugtah "police checkpoint", gumsih "food dip", rukbah 
“knee” (BWA) (but rikbih (MzA)), hurmah “woman”. 


3.1.5. Absence of I in open syllables preceding stress 


Like in all dialects of Sinai, a high vowel i or u in open initial syllables 
of the type CIC(V) preceding stress (on V) is dropped, resulting in initial 
CC clusters. Examples are: ģlūd "skins", yüni *my eyes", xšēšāt "little 
huts”, Hmēd “male given name”, byet ša dr "little tent", blād "land", gbal 
"mountains", snīn "years", glayyil "little; few”, glal "few (pl.)” and štiy ^win- 
ter". Examples with stressed short vowels are: gmam "Morray eels", rkab 
"knees" (MzA). 

Exceptions to such elisions are (loans from MSA) šu ūn iģtimā iyyih 
"social affairs", nizam "system". Another exception is sayd furüsiyyih 
"hunting on horseback" (in BWA), where the influence of r may have pre- 
vented elision of u in furūsiyyih (if it is not a loan from MSA altogether). 
For other 'surface' forms with initial sequences of the type CiCā...or 


°° Notice also z here instead of more regularly expected emphatic interdental d. 
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CuCa..., CiCī...or CuCī...and CuCū...or CiCū...see 3.1.1.7.-3.1.1.10. 
above. 

Also in verb forms a short high vowel in open unstressed syllable is not 
found, e.g. ygūl “he says”, tsil “you carry”, tnam “you sleep”, nhutt “we 
place”, tšiddiy "you (sg. fem.) pull tight", ygotruw "they go". Notice, how- 
ever, that in the verb “come” the vowel of the first syllable is not dropped, 
e.g. tiģiy “you come”, yiģiy "he comes" (contrast with forms tģiy and yģiy 
heard in group I). 


3.1.6. Diminutive patterns 


A number of diminutive forms were recorded in MzA and BWA. Apart 
from the usual forms such as glayyil “few”, gsayyir "short", rfayyi "thin", 
sģayyir "small; young", kwayyis "good" and šwayyih "a bit", etc., other 
recorded examples are: sraybih “small group (of people)", byēt ša dr "little 
tent", xsesat "little huts”, bnayyih "little girl", wled “little boy" and also a 
very regular (i.e. in Sinai) hrayyim "women". 

The hypochoristic -àn suffix, which was recorded in some of the dia- 
lects of group I (especially dialects in the east like AhA), was not heard in 
MzA or BWA. 


3.1.7. Pattern aC C aC, 


The pattern used for colours and physical (and sometimes mental) defects 
is aC,C,aC, and aCaC aC, (stressed on the first syllable) where C, = X. 
Examples are: abyad “white”, azrag (euphemistically; the word aswad 
is avoided) “black; dark coloured”, ašhab “light coloured, pale” (and with 
C = X) áhamar "red", áxadar "green", áhawal “cross-eyed”, áhabal "stupid", 
á'ama “blind” and áxaras “mute”, d araģ “limping”. 

The sg. fem. forms have a CaCCa pattern, with a final -ā that has 
remained long and which is often in pause followed by an unreleased glot- 
tal stop, e.g. bēdā, hamrā. There is an added a following C, when it is X 
and final à is raised (to -£y) when C, is neutral, e.g. ‘argty and sahabiy. 

Most pl. com. forms have a CuC C, pattern, e.g. zurg, sumr, xudr, humr 
and Aubl, but some forms that lack velarization were recorded with a 
CiC C pattern, e.g. ‘irg, šihb. Plural forms for “black” and “white” are sud 
(C, = wāw) and bid (C, = ya). 


** See De Jong 2000:203-204. 
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3.8. The elative patterns aCC aC, aCaC C, and aCC a 


The elative pattern is aCCaC, e.g. aktar “more/most”, akbar "bigger/biggest; 
older/oldest", ashal "easier/easiest”, as ab "more difficult/most difficult". 

In MzA forms ahla “sweeter/sweetest; better/best" and ahsan “better/ 
best" were recorded several times without a gahawah-vowel (similarly 
aglabiyyih *majority"), but a gahawah-vowel was heard in axatar “more 
dangerous/most dangerous" (though also axtar). agalad "thicker" and also 
ahala in BWA. 

Elatives of geminate roots have a pattern aCaC C. (where C, = C ), eg. 
agall "less/least" and ahamm "more important/most important". 


34.9. Initial a 


3.1.9.1. The article and the relative pronoun 

The article may be al- or il-; al- is mainly used when the following nominal 
has Ca as its initial sequence, but this is in no way regularly so. When the 
article is stressed, however, the article tends to be ál- when (underlying) 
Ca or CCaC follows, and é- when other sequences follow. Examples with 
(underlying) Ca following are: álbahar “the sea", dlgimal "the camel’, 
dddiwi "the medicine", ássimi "the sky", ássahan "the plate", but (when 
preceding sequences other than Ca) élihsiy “the rocks” and (lif ‘i "the viper’, 
iššti "the winter", but (ssibiy “the boy" (underlying form is |sabiy|). With 
CCaC following: árrkab "the knees", ánnxar "the noses", áll'af "the bait 
(pl.)”, dššnat "the suitcases’. 

When t or iy precedes the article al, it is dropped, as in, e.g. fatTur “in 
at-Tūr” and fawwalha w hatta f-axirha "in its (sg. fem.) beginning and 
even in its (sg. fem.) end". 

In some cases in BWA the possessive suffix -ī was not dropped against 
initial a- of a following verb, but an intrusive (voiced?) ^ was inserted 
instead, e.g. widdī -h-asalliy “I want / am going to pray’, widdt -h-anām “I 
want to (go to) sleep". This not only occurred with following initial a-, but 
also in directly elicited instances like widdi-h-udrub "I want to hit”, widdī- 
h-ugūm “I want to get up", widdi-h-ogaf “I want to stop", widdī-h-ākil "I 
want to eat” and also with initial i- following, as in widdī-h-išīl “I want to 
Carry”. 

The relative pronoun is illiy, e.g. illiy 'ayiz luh kīlu, w illiy 'ayiz luh nuss 
kīlu "(there are) those who want a kilo and others who want half a kilo". 

‘Specifying’ ha- was heard used only in adverbial halhin (often halhinit 
in MzA) “now”. 
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3.1.9.2. Other instances of initial a 
Another instance of initial a is amm "mother" (in MzA, in BWA umm), 
“we” is ihna, "sister" is uxt. 

Like in group I, plural forms reflecting older *CICaC have a CCaC pat- 
tern, e.g. gmam “Morray eels”, rkab “knees” (MzA), rxas “licences”, ‘nab 
“grapes” (BWA), Agan "injections", šnat “suitcases”, (af “bait (pl.)”, although 
the pl. for ( )ibrih is ()abdr “needles”. 


3.1.10. The feminine morpheme (T) in genitive construction 


3.1.10.1. T in genitive construction preceded by a in open syllable 

The feminine morpheme -ah ~ -ih in construct state becomes -at when aC 
directly precedes. Examples of aCT + suffix: máratuh “his wife", sánatuh 
“his year”, xasabát"k “your piece of wood”. 

In the case of CaCaCT + v(C) sequences in MzA, a special provision 
needs to be made for a-elision in the rule for short vowel elision, which in 
terms of rule ordering precedes the rule for T. This should explain why T 
becomes -it in such cases: since a has been dropped from CaCaCTv (result- 
ing in CaCCTv), T is no longer directly preceded by aC, but by CC. There- 
fore T > it, resulting in a sequence CaCCitv. Since the rule for short vowel 
elision has already been executed (and this rule is not cyclic!), such CaC- 
Citv sequences will not be resyllabified to (after applying stress and anap- 
tyxis rules) become CaCiCtv, but the sequence is stressed and appears on 
the surface as CāCCitv. Examples of such sequences are rdgbituh “his 
neck”, xásbituh “his piece of wood”. 

Verbal forms of the 3rd p. sg. fem. a-type perfect + vowel are resyllabified 
analogous to the suffixed nominals; the rule was generalized to cover all 
(including verbal) sequences: CaCaCat + v > CaCCitv, e.g. (farasat + uh >) 
farsituh “she spread it out” and katabat + uh >) kdtbituh “she wrote it”. 

The advantage of fitting the extra provision with regard to elision of a 
into the ordering of rules is that the T-rule, which holds in almost all Sinai 
dialects, does not have to be customized to fit the situation in MzA. 

Also, an advantage of this rule-generalization is that no separate rule is 
needed for the sudden appearance of -it in the case of the 3rd p. sg. fem. 
of a-type perfects when vowel-initial suffixes are appended.” 


^ From the point of view of historical development, such a rule would be highly 
unlikely, since the verbal ending is -at under all other circumstances, see verbal morphol- 
ogy in 3.2. 
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3140.2. The rule for T not directly preceded by aC or v 
When not preceded by aC, the fem. morpheme -ah becomes -it (or -t when 
a long vowel v directly precedes, see 3.1.10.4.) in construct state. 

The i of the ending -it may then be subject to the rule for high vowel 
elision, after which often an anaptyctic vowel is inserted (underlined in 
following examples), e.g.: 'ilibtuh “his packet", 'ilbít"k “your packet”, fátrit 
arba' snin (with sandhi elision and anaptyxis >) fátirt arba' isnin “a period 
of four years", nagtuh "his she-camel”, nagít"k “your (sg. masc.) she-camel". 
In strongly velarized environments T may be realized as -ut, as in nuxrüt"k 
"your (sg. masc.) nose", contrasting with nuxrít'k "your (sg. fem.) nose". 


3140.3. T preceded by the gahawah-vowel a 

Forms in which a gahawah-vowel a is in open syllable directly preceding 
T are treated the same way as forms in which such a preceding a is 'his- 
torical’. Almost paradoxically so, the forms gahwiti and gáhwitu (and sim- 
ilar forms like laf miti and láhmituh) show that the gahawah-syndrome 
has created fully-fledged syllables in these nominals, for if the gahawah- 
vowel a would have been a mere anaptyctic vowel (i.e. more like in verb 
forms, cf. 2.1.2.4.), one might have expected forms like gahawti and 
gáhawtu. The fact that the gahawah-vowel a is dropped from (intermedi- 
ate) forms like *gahawatī and *gahawatuh thus illustrates that we are 
dealing with a full short vowel a (produced by the gahawah-syndrome), 
since only CaCaCT - v sequences are affected by the special provision 
made in the short vowel elision rule (as described above). 


3140.4. T following à 
T preceded by a yields -ah, e.g. hamatuh “his mother-in-law’, 

In one instance *ma nā (spelled in Arabic with alif magsūrah: (5s) 
was interpreted as T-final (as occurs more often in other dialects as well): 
mināt ilkilmih “the meaning of the word”. 


3410.5. Nominal ending -it in construction vs. verbal 3rd p. sg. perf. ending -at 
The high vowel i of the nominal ending -it is dropped when it is in open 
unstressed syllable, e.g. nagtuh *his she-camel", gattaytuh "its (sg. masc.) 
cover”. 

The low vowel a in verbal forms of the 3rd p. sg. perf. is not dropped, 
e.g. šāfatuh "she saw him" and lāgatuh "she found him”, kāwanatuh "she 
fought him". 
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3.1111. Genitive marker 


The genitive marker is sug/, but in more isolated areas (away from the 
coast) hagg is more current in MzA. In BWA sugl is the current form, 
although hagg may also be heard. Though not as regularly as šuģļ, the 
K-form btà' may also be heard. The form taba was heard only once in 
MzA. 

The paradigms for suffixed sugl(ah) and hagg(ah) are as follows: 


e.g. ilbēt + il'ilbih + 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. Sugluh šūģuļhuw šuģuļtuh šuģlithuw 
fem. šūģuļha sügulhin šuģlitha Suglithin 
2. masc. Sugluk Sugulkuw suglít"k Suglitkuw 
fem. Suglik Sugulkin suglít'k Suglitkin 
1. com. sugli šūģuļna Sugulti Suglitna 


Pl. forms used for humans are suglin and suglat: e.g. iliwlad sugli ilmád- 
rasih "the boys of the school" and ilbanat šuģļāt ilmádrasih "the girls of the 
school”. Also for smaller or numbers the pl. fem. is used: ittalatah ģinēhāt 
dillih Suglat"k “these three pounds are yours”. 


e.g. ilbēt + il'ilbih + 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. hagguh hagghuw haggtuh haggithuw 
fem. haggha hagghin haggitha haggithin 
2. masc. hagguk haggkuw haggít"k haggítkuw 
fem. haggik haggkin haggít'k haggítkin 
1 com. haggī haggna haggtī haggitna 


Pl. forms for humans are haggin and haggat: e.g. iliwlad haggīn ilmádrasih 
and ilbanat haggāt ilmádrasih. Like in the case of šuģļāt, the pl. fem. 
haggat is often used for smaller numbers: ittalatah ginehat dillih haggat"k. 

A preference for the construct state instead of indirect annexation 
could not be concluded from the available data. 


3.112. Personal pronominals 


31124. Independent pronominals 
In MzA the following independent pronominals are used: 
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negated: 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. hū huwwa(h) mūhū* mühuwwa(h) 
fem. hi hinnah mīhī* mīhinnih 
2. masc. int(ah) intuw mint(ah) mintuw 
fem. intiy intin mintiy mintin 
1. Com. ana ihna mani* mihna 


Direct elicitation yielded the following negated forms in BWA: mahi’, 
māhī*, mintah, mintiy, mant*, māhumma, māhinnah, mintuw, mintin, 
mihna. 


* In these forms stress is on the vowel of the first syllable. 

For a likely development of the pl. masc. form huwwa—in which reinter- 
pretation of morpheme boundaries must have played an important role— 
see 3.112.2. in the preceding chapter and also De Jong 2000:163. 


3442.2. Pronominal suffixes 
In MzA the following pronominal suffixes are used: 


sg pl. 
3. masc. (C)C-u(h)*, v-(h) -huw** 
fem -ha -hin 
2. masc. C-"k, CC-uk, v-"k*? -kuw 
fem. C-k, CC-ik, Y-k** -kin 
1. com. (C)C-ī, v-y (poss.) -na 
-ni (obj.)** 


For allomorphs used with the preposition ‘ind, see below 3.1.16. 

* Notice the -u(h) suffix for the 3rd p. sg. masc., instead of -ah/ -ih which 
we find in group I. 

** The superscript vowel " serves to indicate a considerable degree of 
velarization (accompanied by lip rounding); it is not to be interpreted as 
a vowel, which may be concluded from stress placement and (lack of) 
short high vowel elisions in forms like hurmít"k “your (sg. masc.) wife" and 
nāgit"k “your (sg. masc.) she-camel”. Contrast this with forms followed by 
2nd p. sg. fem. suffixes: 'ilbít'k “your (sg. fem.) pack", nāgit'k. 

When -"K is suffixed to v, the long vowel colours strongly towards [u] 
before 4 is released, e.g.: 'ile"k “on you”, fi"4 “in you", gifā"k “your neck". 
Contrast these with forms followed by 2nd p. sg. fem. suffixes: ‘ilék, fik and 
gifāk. 

When lip-rounding is already present, there appears to be a slight dif- 
ference in the pronunciation of ubük “your (sg. masc.) father" and ubük 
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“your (sg. fem.) father”; the long vowel ū preceding 4 is more tense than à 
preceding k.” 

*3 Like most in Bedouin dialects of Sinai” we find stressed suffixes -7 
and -nī for the ist p. sg. com. Unstressed -i and -ni also occur. 

*4 Parallel to independent pronominals, the 3rd p. pl. masc. suffix is 
formed with -w, rather than with -m (although a few instances with final 
-m were recorded). 

For the development of second person pronominal suffixes -k and -k 
see NOTE in 3.1.12.2. in the preceding chapter. 


3.413. Demonstratives 


3.1134. Near and far deixis 
Near deixis**: 


sg. pl. 
masc. (ha)dah* (hā)dill(ih)** 
fem. (hā)diy (hā)dillih / dillēl(ih)** 


Forms without initial Aã- are much more regular than in group I. 
Far deixis**: 


sg. pl. 
masc. (ha)dak(ah) (ha)dállak(ah)** 
fem. (hā)dīk(ah) 


* [n pause often dih or di. 

** The forms listed here with initial hà are current in BWA, but occur only 
sporadically in MzA. Another pl. form recorded in MzA was hadelah. For 
presence / absence of velarization in these forms, see remarks ** and *^ in 
chapter I, 3.1.13.1. 


To express "there he/she is (lit.: has come)" or "there they are (masc./fem.) 
(lit. have come)" a prefix hē- precedes the personal pronominals, as in 
hēhū gi! “there he is!”, héhi gat “there she is", hehuwwa guw "there they 
(masc.) are!”, hehinnah gin "there they (fem.) are”. 


? These remarks are based on mere impressions, not on precise machine-aided mea- 
surements. 
7 See De Jong (2000:3.1.12.2. of ch. I-III) and (2003163). 
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3.113.2. Specifying ha- 

Specifying ha-, which is especially current in group I dialects (see De Jong 
2000:172-173), was heard only in halhin (~ halhinit in MzA) “now” and 
once in halyom “today” (the latter only recorded in BWA). 


3.1.14. Interrogatives 


min is used independently for ^who?", but another possibility to enquire 
after someone's identity is min (with a short vowel) in combination with 
a pron. suff., as in min hü-h-intih? "who are you?". 

“What?” is e$? (~ much less often eh); “why?” is leh? (both in sentence- 
initial, as well as sentence-final position); “where?” is wen?; “when?” is 
mitēh? or wagtēš?, “how?” is kēf?; "how much?” is gaddēš?; kam + sg.? is 
"how many?”, yat bet “which house?” and yat bint “which girl?". 


3.1.15. Adverbs 


» a 


3115.1. Adverbs: "there", "over there (far away)”, "here", “thus”, “now”, 
"still", “afterwards, after that" 
“Here” is nihā( ) or nihāniy* in MzA and hniy in BWA (fi hada is also used), 
"there" is hnuh or hnütiy (fi hadak is also used), gad (with open a) is used 
for “over there (far away)”. "Thus" is kidiy or often kidiyyih (and less often 
kidiyyāniy), “now” is halhin (~ halhinit in MzA), "still" is l issā and "after- 
wards, after that" is ba adēn. 

* When min precedes nihā , one syllable is haplologically dropped, e.g. 
imšin mi-nh@ or mi-nhāniy "go away (pl. fem.) from here!”. 


3145.2. “maybe” 

For *maybe" no forms based on the root x-w-f (for undesirable possibili- 
ties, e.g. xafallah, see De Jong 2000277) or k-w-d (for positive possibilities, 
küd see ibid. 178) were recorded, but only yimkin. 


3.115.3. bilhayl "very, extremely" 

b ilhayl "very, extremely" is often used in BWA to qualify an adjective, e.g. 
iw haliyyan fi liyyam hadiy fi Sinah māhuw katīrīn [...| mis katirin b 
ilhayl..."And now, these days, they are not many in Sinai [...] They are 
not very many..." Another example is [...] iw zayy kidiy b ide"k, 
bitgatti ... alká'akih w tuf"rukha w bithutt 'aleha lēha...issamin iwlāha 
hilwih b ilhayl..."and like this with your hands you break the cookie to 
pieces and crumble it. And you add, put ghee on it, and (then) it is 
extremely tasty . ..". 
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3.1.15.4. bišwēš "slowly, carefully" 
The adverb bišwēš was not recorded in MzA or BWA. Instead, a construc- 
tion like šwayyih šwayyih is current. 


3.45.5. min xawf "lest" 
min xawf in the sense of "lest" (see De Jong 2000279) was not recorded. 


3.116. Prepositions + pers. pronominal suffixes 


In BWA the pron. suffix for the 2nd p. sg. fem. -k co-occurs with -kiy, e.g. 
fik ~ fikiy “in you (sg. fem)". and also lik ~ [kiy "to you (sg. fem.)". 

In direct elicitation, the -ak suffix was also recorded for the 2nd p. sg. 
masc., though in spontaneous texts only -“k or -uk was heard. 

Suffixed prepositions in MzA are: 


li. 'ala + ** m(i) + ** 

luh lēhuw 'ileh 'ilehuw m'uh mihhuw 
lēha lēhin 'ileha ‘iléhin mihha mihhin 
luk le"kuw 'ile"k "ile"kuw m'uk mi kuw 
lik lekin 'ilek 'ilekin m'ik mi kin 
lay(y)** | lena 'alay( y)** 'ilena mī mina 


*' The paradigm is mixed; forms like /e"k and /eh are much less frequently 
used than luk and luh. A similar paradigm is used for b +. The suffixed 
proposition (+ may be enclitically suffixed, e.g. ģāluk "he came to you", 
gultilhi “I said to her" (notice that the form is not leha), ahsdl-luk "it is best 
for you" (assimilated ahsan + luk), but this is not always the case, as may 
be concluded from stress in e.g. galat [uh “she said to him”, tfakkir luh “you 
look at him” (i.e. these examples are not stressed galát-luh and tfakkir-luh, 
which would be the forms in case of enclitic suffixing). 

In BWA the short base instead of the forms with e is more current: lha, 
Ihuw, thin, lkuw, lkin and Ina. 
** Raising of short a to i in open syllables preceding stressed e (as indi- 
cated here) is optional, but very regular. 

BWA forms are the same, though raising of a in these positions is much 
less regular than in MzA. 

As independent prepositions both ‘ʻala and ‘a (not only when preceding 
the article) are current. 
*3 The short vowel i is dropped when vowel-initial suffixes follow (includ- 
ing -uk and -ik), but stressed when consonant-initial suffixes are involved 
and ‘and A reciprocally assimilate to become hh. 
*4 For a remark on lay and ‘aldy, see 1.2.4.1. 
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In BWA forms are the same. 


fi+ fog +” min +** 

fih fihuw foguh foghuw minnuh — minhuw 
fiha fihin fogha foghin minha minhin 
fi'k fi‘kuw fēg'k fogkuw minnuk minkuw 
fik fikin fog'k fogkin minnik minkin 
fay(y)? | fina fog fogna minni minna 


* Alternatively one can say min hardi “above me" min harduk “above you 
(sg. masc.)”, etc.” 

** Notice here that the n is doubled preceding the short vowels in the 
suffixes -uk and—ik, which indicates that the vowels of these allomorphs 
are not merely anaptyctic vowels. 

*3 fay must have developed in analogy to lay and 'aláy, see remark 
above. 


The preposition min is usually stressed in the compounds mín-tahat "from 
below", mín-kidiy "from this". 


wara + ‘ind + 

warah warāhuw ‘induh 'índuhuw** 
warāha warāhin 'índaha** 'índihin** 
warā'k warakuw ‘induk ‘indukuw*? 
warak" | warakin™ 'indik 'índikin** 
warāy warāna ‘indi ‘indina*? 


* In the forms for the 2nd p. fem. the velarization created by the preced- 
ing r is gradually lost during articulation of the following à. Thus an oppo- 
sition between warā'k and warāk is maintained. 

* Notice that the allomorphs used with this preposition are all vowel-initial. 


3.117. Numerals and counted plurals 


3.1.17.1. Cardinal numbers 1-10 

Independent cardinal numbers are (forms that precede counted nouns 
follow in brackets): wahid / wihdih™, tnēn / tinten*’, talatih (tálat or talát), 
arba ah (arba'), xamsih (xams), sittih (sitt), sab'ih (sab), tamānyih (táman 
or tamdn), tis ih (tis), ašarah ( ašar). 


73 Šugayr (1916:341), however, lists hard in the meaning of bi ģānib "beside". 
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*' wahid and wihdih may follow the counted noun as adjectives for extra 
emphasis, e.g. walad wahid “one boy" and bint wihdih “one girl”. 
** tnen and tinten may follow the counted dual form of the noun as adjec- 
tives for extra emphasis, e.g. waladen itnēn "two boys" and idey ittintēn or 
idey tintenhin *my two hands". 

Some plural forms of nouns are counted with proclitic t- (a remnant of 
the fem. morpheme in construct state), e.g. asar t-infar "ten people", talat 
t-ipyam "three days". 


31.17.2. Ordinal numbers 1-10 
Only three ordinals were recorded: awwil, taniy, talit. 


3147.3. Numerals: n and up 

hidāšir, itnasir, talattasir, arba' tasir, xamistāšir, sittāšir, saba tāšir, 
tamantāšir, tisi tāšir, 'išrīn, talatin, arbi īn, xamsīn, sittin, sab īn, tamānīn, 
tis ūn, miyyih, miyytēn, tultmiyyih, rubi miyyih, xumsmiyyih, suttmiyyih, 
subi miyyih, tuminmiyyih, tusi miyyih, alf; alfēn, talat t-alaf, xamis t-ālāf, 
arba t-ālāf, sitt t-alaf, sabi“ t-alaf, taman t-ālāf, tisi‘ t-alaf, ašar t-alaf, miyyit 
alf, miyyten alf, malyūn. 


3.1.18. The dual 


Suffixing -en or -ayn to the sg. form of a noun forms the dual, e.g. šaharayn 
“two months", sbū ayn "two weeks”, no ayn "two kinds" and -en (in neutral 
environments) arabiyytēn "two cars", miyytēn "two hundred", rikibtēn 
"two knees", sanaten "two years", binten "two girls". 

Older forms of the dual are used in expressions for body parts, e.g. riģlēy 
“my (two) legs" and rigle“k “my (two) hands" and īdēy “my (two) hands" 
and ide"k “your (two) hands”. 


3.2. Verbal Morphology 
3.24. Regular verbs 


3.2.11. Regular verbs perfect 

In all vowel-types of the perfect and imperfect, the 2nd and ard p. pl. masc. 
ending is -uw, the 2nd and 3rd p. pl. fem. ending is -in (including the 
a- and i- types of the tertiae infirmae) and the ending of the 3rd p. sg. fem. 
is -at (except in the verb ‘come’, see below).”* 


^ "These are differences with group I dialects (see De Jong 2000: several paragraphs 
under 3.2. in chapter I. 
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Perfects of measure 1 verbs come in three types: CaC aC, CiC iC, and 
CuC,uC,. The paradigms are: 


a-type perfect? i-type perfect** 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. kitáb kátabuw širtb širbuw 
fem. kātabat** kātabin Sirbat** Sirbin 
2. masc. kitabt kitábtuw širibt širibtuw*5 
fem. kitābtiy kitābtin širibtiy širibtin 
1. COM. kitábt kitábna širibt širibna 


*' Notice that a (in the first syllable) is raised to i in pre-stress syllables. 
In a labial environment raising of unstressed a in the first syllable tends 
to be towards u, as in wugdft "I stopped" and wugdftin *you (pl. fem.) 
stopped", but wágafat "she stopped" and wágafin "they (pl. fem.) stopped". 

** When suffixed with a vowel-initial suffix forms are: kátbitu or kátabatu 
"she wrote it (sg. masc.)". The latter form may be due to influence from 
one of the neighbouring dialects (such as TAN), where the form is not 
resyllabified. 

*3 The short high vowel i of the first syllable is actually underlying |a| and 
is therefore not dropped in open pre-stress syllables. This underlying |a| 
does not ‘reappear’ in closed syllables (in contrast with reappearing |a| in 
some -not all- of the dialects of group I). 

*4 Notice that the ending here is -at in the i-type perfect, not -it (contrast- 
ing with surrounding dialect groups). 

*5 ‘Almost’ širibtum: one of my informants had a tendency to almost close 
his lips (approximating LP.A. [m]) when articulating w of pl. verbal end- 
ings; one had to look carefully to see that he was not actually producing 
m, because it often sounded as such, also because of the high degree of 
nasalisation which accompanied his realisation of such final wāw” (see 
also remarks on the situation in HmA (of group VII) and ‘LA (group VIII) 
in 3.2.11. of the preceding chapter). 


3.24.2. Regular verbs imperfect 

Like in many dialects in Sinai, the imperfect is characterized by vowel 
harmony in the verbal prefixes. Another interesting feature is that this 
vowel harmony has spread through the entire paradigm and that it 
includes the 1st. p. com. sg. This accounts for the absence of initial a- in 


75 This is reminiscent of verbal endings in group II of northern Sinai, see De Jong 
(2000:3.2. of chapter II). See also remarks in 3.2. above. 
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the 1st. p. sg. com. of i- and u-type imperfects, which we do find in many 
other dialect groups (see 3.2.1.2. of the various chapters). 

There are three imperfect patterns: yaC,C,CaC,, yuC,C,CuC, and 
yic C iC , all of which are characterized by vowel harmony in the pre- 
fixes: 


a-type imperfect" i-type imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc.  ydšrab yásrabuw yiktib yikitbuw 
fem. tásrab yásrabin tiktib yikitbin 
2. masc. tásrab tásrabuw tiktib tikitbuw 
fem. tásrabiy tásrabin tíkitbiy tíkitbin 
1 com. ásrab násrab iktib niktib 


u-type imperfect? 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yudrub yüdurbuw 
fem. tudrub yüdurbin 
2. masc. tudrub tūdurbuw 
fem. tūdurbiy tūdurbin 
1. COM. udrub nudrub 


* Notice the lack of vowel harmony in the endings of 2 sg. fem., 2 pl. masc. 
and fem. and 3 pl. masc. and fem. (in contrast with group I).”° 
** [n the u-type— provided velarization is lacking—the anaptyctic vowel 
in the imperfect forms tends to vary, i.e. either i or u. One may hear e.g. 
tūgu duw as well as tügi duw for “you (pl. masc.) sit", but in velarized forms 
the anaptyctic u is regular, like in the paradigm listed here. 

Measure 1 verbs with C, - X have the following paradigms: 


i-type*' imperfect? a-type imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yáharit yáhartuw ydarag yd'araguw 
fem. táharit yáhartin tá'arag yá aragin 
2. masc. táharit táhartuw tá'arag tá'araguw 
fem. táhartiy — táhartin táaragiy  tdaragin 
1 com. áharit náharit á'arag náarag 


*' Notice that the lack of vowel harmony in i-type imperfects like yaharit 
implies that, from a historical perspective, the gahawah-rule must be 
understood to ante-date the rule for vowel harmony (hence forms like e.g. 
‘yihrit are not heard in these dialects). 


75 See De Jong 2000:190—191. 
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** Perfect harát like katdb (see 3.2.1.1.). My BWA informant articulated sin 
instead of tā , e.g. yáharis and yáharsuw, etc. 
*5 Perfect ‘irig like simi (see 3.2.11.). 


Active participles are: harit, hartih, hartin, hartat. 

Active participles of the type CaC iC, (etc.) for the verb ‘irig, yd arag 
are not really used, instead for “sweating” one may hear: argān, argānih, 
‘arganin, 'arganát. 
3.2.1.3. Reflexes of older *CaC uC , *yaCC uC, 


u-type perfect*' 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. kubur kubruw 
fem. kubrat** kubrun*3 
2. masc. kuburt kuburtuw 
fem. kuburtiy kuburtin 
1. Com. kuburt kuburna 


* The Classical Arabic 'Eigenschafts' verb-type (which expresses a certain 
characteristic) CaC,uC a, yaC C,uC,u has C,uC,uC,, yuC,C,uC, reflexes 
(imperfect paradigm like yudrub, see 3.2.1.2.). Notice that, like in reflexes 
of C.A. *CaC iC a (such as, e.g., širib), the high vowel of the first syllable 
of the perfect is not dropped in unstressed positions (so not e.g. -kburt for 
"I grew"). We may conclude therefore that also in the case of CuC uC 
perfects, the u of the first syllable is actually underlying iai (i.e. like ¿ in the 
first syllable of C iC iC, perfects, see ** in 3.2.1.1.). 

Other u-type perfects are: tuxunt “I became fat”, hi ģuldat "she became fat", 
hinnih guldin "they (fem.) became fat", iddinyah sux"nat “the weather 
became hot" (for superscript ", see 2.2.2.3.) and innās kutruw "people 
became many". 

** Notice the ending -at here, cf. remark *4 in 3.24.1. above. 

*3 Notice that the vowel ofthe ending -in colours with the preceding vowels 
(> -un).7 


3.24.4. Regular verbs participles 
Active participles are formed with the patterns CaCiC. (sg. masc.) 
C āC,C ah/-ih (sg. fem.), CaC,C in (pl. masc.) CaC C at (pl. fem.). 


7 Similar colouring was noticed in the imperfect form yukburun, recorded in the dialect 
of the Rmēlāt in the north, see De Jong:2000:191. 
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When the sg. fem. participle is suffixed with an object, it is in construct 
state with this suffix. Examples are: bantytuh “having built it (sg. masc.)”, 
hī mīhī āyiztuh *she does not want/love him”. 


3.2.1.5. Regular verbs imperatives 

Imperatives of regular verbs have a harmonized initial vowel, while end- 
ings are like those in the imperfect paradigm, e.g. dsma', ásma iy, ásma'uw, 
ásma in "listen", udrub, udurbiy, ádurbuw, udurbin "hit!" and iktib, ikitbiy, 
ikitbuw, ikitbin "write". 


3.2.2. Irregular and other verbs 


3.2.2.1. Verbs C, = w (primae wāw) 
Imperfect paradigms of verbs with wāw as C, are: 


i-type* a-type 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc.  yūrid yorduw yogaf yogafuw 
fem. torid yordin togaf yogafin 
2. masc.  torid torduw togaf togafuw 
fem. tordiy tordin togafiy | togafin 
1. com. orid norid ogaf nogaf 


* The o in this paradigm reflects older a in the preformatives of i-type 
imperfects as well, as in e.g. *yawrid, and these are presumably older than 
the forms with harmonized vowels like e.g. yiktib. Diphthongal preforma- 
tives were not recorded. 

The imperfect of the verb “light, kindle” was recorded as yogid. 

The perfects of prima waw verbs are CiC iC. or CaC aC, (see above). 

The imperatives are: 


sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. orid orduw ogaf ogafuw 
fem. ordiy ordin ogafty ogafin 


The imperative áw'a was said to occur in that form only (i.e. uninflected 
for number or gender): “mind your head(s)!” is thus: 


sg. pl. 
masc. áw a ras"k áw'a rüskuw 
fem. áw a ras‘k áw'a rüskin 


Participles: 


Active participles have a CaC iC, pattern, e.g. (with velarized first syllables) 
wagif, vāgfih, wagfin, wagfat "standing". 
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The passive participle for the root w-g-d was recorded as mawģūd (see 
1.2.4.1.). 


3.2.2.2. Verbs C, = y (primae yà) 
The only verb recorded with C = y is yibis, yebas “dry (intrans.)”. 


3.2.2.3. Verbs C, = ` (primae hamzah) 
The two verbs “eat” and "take" have similar conjugations. The perfect and 
imperfect paradigms for "eat" are: 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. akál ákaluw yakil yakluw 
fem. ákalat ákalin takil yaklin 
2. masc. akalt akaltuw takil takluw 
fem. akaltiy akaltin takliy taklin 
1. com. akalt akalne akil nakil 


Active participles are: makil, maklih, maklin, maklat. Past participles are 
māxūd, -ah, -āt, -īn, which is also used meaning “daft”. 

Imperatives are (these forms are considerably velarized): xud, xdiy, 
xduw and xdin. Also kul, kliy, kluw, klin. Notice the absence of stressed 
initial u- in these forms; an unstressed u- may precede in forms like (here 
in superscript) "xdiy and "kluw, but is then—as should be concluded from 
its lack of stress—a mere anaptyctic vowel. 

The verbal nominal is wakl “eating” and the passive verb “be eaten" is 
dnwikal, yinwikil. 


3.2.2.4. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 
A characteristic of southern dialects is the short base vowel in the 2nd p. 
sg. masc. imperfect and imperative forms. In MzA and BWA these co- 
occur with forms with a long base vowel, but in BWA forms with the long 
base vowel are more current than those with a short vowel. 

Perfect and imperfect forms of mediae infirmae are: 


C =w 
"get up" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl sg. pl. 
3. masc. gam gamuw ygūm ygūmuw 
fem. gāmat gāmin tgūm ygūmin 
2. masc.  gumt gumtuw tgūm / t(u)gám tgūmuw 
fem. gumtiy | gumtin tgūmiy tgūmin 


1. com. gumt gumna ugūm ngūm 
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Participles are: gāyim, gāymih, gāymīn, gāymāt (no velarization). 
The verb šāfi yšūf was recorded in MzA with short vowel u, as in šuft, 
as well as with i, as in sift “I saw”. 


"sleep" 
perfect* imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. nam namuw ynam ynamuw 
fem. nāmat | nàmin tnām ynāmin 
2. masc. nimt nimtuw tnām / t(ajnām | tnàmuw 
fem. nimtiy nimtin tnāmiy tnāmin 
1. COM. nimt nimne anām nnām 


Participles: nāyim, nāymih, nāymīn, nāymāt. 


tur) 
"carry" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. sal šāluw yšīl yšīluw 
fem. šālat šālin tsil yšīlin 
2. masc. šilt šiltuw tšīl / t(i)šil tšīluw 
fem. šiltiy šiltin tšīliy tšīlin 
1. Com. šilt šilna išīl nšīl 


N.B. Where there is variation in group I dialects between the 3rd p. sg. 
masc. forms biyšīl and bišīl, both meaning "he carries" (see De Jong 
2000:199), in group VI a form like bisil “he carries" (after reduction of the 
diphthong iy > i) has become homophonous with the form for the 1st 
p. sg. com. “I carry". 


3.2.2.4.2. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) imperatives 
Like in the imperfect, imperatives of the 2nd p. sg. masc. often have short 
base vowels and may have a short vowel preceding, as in šil “carry”, ugum 
"get up". Examples are: nām, nāmiy, namuw, namin, gum / ugūm, gūmiy, 
gumuw, gūmin. 

Imperatives used with the verb ģāb, yģīb are: hat, hātiy, hatuw, hātin. 


3.2.2.4.3. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) participles 
Active participles of measure 1 are formed with the patterns C ayiC,, 
C,āyC,ih, C ayC in and CayC at. 

A passive partiple is masyül etc. 
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3.2.2.5. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) 


3.2.2.5. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) perfect 

Below two paradigms are listed of perfects of tertiae infirma verbs that are 
actually mixed; some forms originate from the a-type perfect, while other 
forms in the same paradigm are originally i-type forms: 

In MzA the following paradigms were elicited: 


"forget" "go, walk" 
i-type perfect a-type perfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc. nisi nisyuw*" mist misyuw 
fem. nisyat? nisyin*' mišyat mišyin 
2. masc. nisīt nisītuw mišēt mišētuw 
fem. nisītiy nisītin mišētiy mišētin 
1. com. nisīt nisīna mišēt mišēna 


* Another informant, however, claimed that forms like ligyuw and ligyin 
are not MzA. According to him, proper MzA forms are ligdw (< *laguw) (a 
suffixed example is liguh) and ligin (< *lagin) (a suffixed example is ligín- 
nuh) and by analogy one would then also expect ligát for the 3rd p. sg. 
fem. (< *lagat). The 3rd p. sg. masc. form nisi (< *nasā)—instead of 
nisty—must then have crossed over from the a-type perfect (compare 
mis, see remark below). for the paradigm of the i-type elicited in BWA, 
see below. 

** The verb is listed here as an a-type perfect, since mišt must have devel- 
oped from *mašā, and endings in -ē + clearly belong to the a-type (for 
raising of the a preceding the stressed e see 1.2.3.4.3.2.), but the endings of 
the ard p. pl. and ard p. sg. fem. (i.e. those with y) are identical with the 
i-type endings. For similar a-type forms recorded in the dialect of Biliy of 
group I in northern Sinai, see De Jong 2000:201. The forms of the a-type 
perfect in BWA are the same as in MzA. 

Suffixed forms are, e.g.: nisītuh “I forgot him" and nisinah “we forgot 
him", which are quite straight forward i-type, but forms like nisāh “he for- 
got him" and ligāh “he found him" point to the a-type. Similarly: hi nísyi- 
tuh or násatuh “she forgot him" and ligyituh or (less current) lágatuh 
"she found him". Other examples (with doubling of n) in nisitinnuh *you 
(pl. fem.) forgot him" and nisyinnuh or (alternatively) nisinnuh "they (f.) 
forgot him" and alternatives like ligyūh | laguh (after raising liguh) “they 
found him". 

Imperatives of tertiae yd’ verbs are apocopated in the sg. masc., e.g. the 
verbs yirmiy "throw" and yimšiy: 
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sg. pl. 
masc. irm* / ims irmuw / imšuw 
fem. írmiy / imšiy irmin / imsin 


* When followed by a pause or a consonant, an anaptyctic vowel appears, 
e.g. (underlined): irim #! “throw!” and irimha “throw it (fem.) away”. 

The paradigm of the i-type perfect recorded from BWA informants is 
almost identical to that of group I, however (De Jong 2000:201). 


"forget" 
perfect 
sg. pl. 

3. masc. nisíy nisyuw 
fem. nisyat nisyin 
2. masc. nisīt nisītuw 
fem. nisītiy nisītin 
1. COM. nisīt nisina 


N.B. i in the first syllable of these verbs is not elided. 


3.2.2.5.2. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) imperfect 


“forget” “go, walk” 

a-type imperfect* i-type imperfect 

sg. pl. SG PL 
3. masc. yansi yansuw yimšiy yimšuw 
fem. tansi yansin timšiy yimšin 
2. masc. tans tansuw timš /-iy timšuw 
fem. tansiy tansin timšiy timšin 
1. Com. ansi nansi imšiy nimsiy 


* Verb forms are listed here in their unsuffixed shapes; when suffixed, 
i > à, as in eg. yansáhi “he forgets her” (contrast with remark in ** on 
treatment of final -i in gi “he came" in 3.2.2.6.1.). 

N.B. Apocopated tertiae infirmae 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect forms are 
very regular in group VI. Other examples are aglabiyyah lliy btalghuw 
sakanuw fi wigih gibil as$a īd “the majority of those you find settled down 
in the south in Upper Egypt”, hatlaguh “you'll find him", aw'a tans! “don’t 
you forget!” and iw biti:gluh “and you boil it (a long time)". 


3.2.2.5.3. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) imperatives 

Like apocopated imperfect forms for the 2nd p. sg. masc., apocopated 
imperative forms for sg. masc. are currrent, e.g. irimhi “throw it (sg. fem.) 
away!”, ansuh “forget him”. 
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3.2.2.5.4. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) participles 
Active participles have the patterns CāC iy, CaC yih, CaC yim and 
C aC yat. E.g. lāgiy, lagyih, lagyin, lagyat "having found”. 


3.2.2.5.5. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) verbal nouns 
No instances of verbal nouns of tertiae infirmae were recorded. 


3.2.2.6. The verb “come” 


3.2.2.6.1. The verb “come” perfect and imperfect 


“come” 
perfect? imperfect? 
sg. pl sg. pl 
3. masc. gi” ģuw yigiy™ yiguw 
fem. gat ģin*s tigty yigin 
2. masc. git gituw tiģ*5 tiguw 
fem. gitiy ģītin*3 tiģty tiģin 
1. Com. git gine iģiy** niģiy 


* Apart from stress in the imperfect paradigm, these forms are reminis- 
cent of forms heard in the dialect of Biliy (see De Jong 2000:204). 

** But when suffixed: hu gant "he came to me", but both Au ģā"k and hu 
ģī"k (i.e. not with IPA [i:], but with lengthened [1]: [dzi:"k]) were heard for 
“he came to you (sg. masc.)” and also Au ģi:k (IPA [dzrk]) “he came to you 
(sg. fem.)". 

*3 n is doubled when followed by a vowel-initial pronominal suffix, as in 
tiģinnu fi daruh and ģītinnu fi daruh, and also doubling of the n when fol- 
lowed by a consonant-initial suffix, including those of the 2nd p. sg.: 
ginnuk / ģinnik "they (fem.) came to you sg. masc. / sg. fem.”. 

*4 In rapid speech byiğíy may be realized as biģiy, making it homopho- 
nous with the form for 1st p. sg. com., e.g. fi ssayf biģty rīh kitīr, iw fih fi 
Imašti' byiģty rth kitīr “in summer a lot of wind comes, and there are (times 
also) in winter that a lot of wind comes". 

*5 Notice the apocopated imperfect form for the 2nd. p. sg. masc., which 
is in complete conformity with the treatment of tertia yà' verbs. 

*5 The form agiy came out through direct elicitation in MZA, but the form 
igty is more logical and was indeed recorded regularly in MzA and also in 
BWA. 


3.2.2.6.2. The verb "come" imperatives 
Imperatives used with the verb “come” are: ta al, ta āliy, ta āluw, ta ālin. 
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3.2.2.6.3. The verb "come" participles 

Participles of the verb "come" are: gay, ģāyih, gayin, gayat. 
3.2.2.7. Verbs C, = C. (mediae geminatae) 


3.22274. Verbs C, = C. (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect 


"stretch" 
perfect* imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. madd madduw ymidd ymidduw 
fem. maddat maddin tmidd ymiddin 
2. masc. middet middētuw tmidd tmidduw 
fem. middētiy middētin tmiddiy tmiddin 
1. COM. middēt middēna imidd nmidd 


* Raising ofa in closed syllable preceding stressed ē is regular (like in the 
dialect of Biliy of group I in the north and also in groups II? and VII. See 
also remark to the perfect paradigm in 3.2.3.5.2. 

When the geminate is velarized, the e of the ending is diphthongal ay, 
as in e.g. hattayt "I placed". a in closed syllable preceding ay is not raised. 
When the geminate is velarized, the imperfect usually has u as a base 
vowel, e.g. yhutt “place”. 


3.2.2.7.2. Verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) imperatives 
Imperatives of mediae geminate verbs are e.g. šidd, šiddiy, sidduw, šiddin 
“pull!” and with base vowel u: hutt, huttiy, hutttuw, huttin "place". 


3.2.2.7.3. Verbs C, = C. (mediae geminatae) 

Active participles geminate verbs are e.g.: mādd, maddih, maddin, māddāt. 
Passive participles may be subject to the gahawah-rule when C - X, e.g. 

mahatut "placed", but this was not heard in maxsus "special". 


3.2.3. Derived measures 


3.2.3.1. Measure n-1 


3.2.31. Measure n-1 sound roots 

Measure n1 is used to express the passive. The underlying patterns are 
anCaC aC, yinCaC iC.. The vowel of the preformative (in both perfect 
and imperfect) may be stressed in positions eligible for stress and surface 


7? For the dialect of Biliy, see De Jong 2000:205. For group II, see ibid.:309. 
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forms often show raised a, e.g. dngita’, yingiti “be cut", ánwikal, yínwikil 
"be eaten". The paradigms are: 


"rejoice" 
perfect imperfect* 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ánbisat inbásatuw yínbisit yinbástuw 
fem. inbásatat inbásatin tínbisit yinbástin 
2. masc. inbasátt inbasáttuw tínbisit tinbástuw 
fem. inbasáttiy inbasáttin tinbástiy tinbástin 
1. com. inbasátt inbasátna inbisit nínbisit 


* [n the imperfect forms the underlying |a| 'reappears' in syllables closed by 
C, (here s) after elision of i preceding C, (here ¢). The fact that the i preceding 
s is actually underlying |a| can also be concluded from the fact that it is not 
elided from forms like yinbisit (i.e. the form is not yín(i)bsit; a form which 
would be analogous in terms of elision and anaptyxis to a form like yíkitbuw). 
In a similar manner, the participles are formed using the underlying pattern 
minCaC iC, e.g. mínbisit, minbastah, minbastin, minbastāt “rejoicing”. 

The inflectional base of the verb has been reinterpreted as underlying 
[inbasit|, instead of |nbasit|; verbal prefixes are then vowelless (i.e. y-, t- and 
n-) and for the 1st p. sg. com. the prefix is Ø (see also below insal in 3.2.3.1.3.). 


3.2.3.2. Measure n-1 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 

Patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n3 of medial geminate 
verbs are: inCaC C, and yinCaC C, e.g. inhatt, yinhatt "be placed" and 
insabb, yinsabb “be poured”.” 


3.2.3.1.3. Measure n-1 C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) 
The patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n3 of medial weak 
verbs are: inC.aC, and yinCaC , e.g. 


"be carried" 
perfect imperfect* 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. insal insaluw yinsal yinsaluw 
fem. inšālat inšālin tinšāl yinšālin 
2. masc. inšilt inšiltuw tinšāl tinšāluw 
fem. inšiltiy inšiltin tinšāliy tinšālin 
1. com. inšilt inšilne inšāl* ninšāl 


* Notice the absence of vowel harmony, and the paradigmatically fixed 
intital i-. 


79 [tis unsure whether the initial vowel of the perfect is a- (i.e. anhatt) or i-. 
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3.2.3114. Measure n-1 C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) participles 
Participles are shaped on the pattern minC aC : minsal, minšālah, minšālīn, 
minsalat "carried away, removed". 


3.2.3.2. Measure t-1 
No instances of measure t-1 were recorded in these dialects. 


3.2.3.3. Measure 1-t 


3.2.3.3... Measure 1-t sound roots 

Underlying patterns for measure rt are: aCtaC aC, yiCtaC iC . Like in 
measure n-1, raised a is found in unstressed syllables of the surface forms, 
e.g.: ástigal, yištiģil “work”, áttifag, yíttifig “agree” and dstuwa, yístiwiy 
“ripen; be cooked (of food)". Paradigms for C - y are: 


"buy" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ástara ástaruw yístiriy — yístiruw 
fem. ástarat ástarin tístiriy — yístirin 
2. masc. istarayt ištaraytuw tištiriy tístiruw 
fem. istaraytiy istaraytin tístiriy tístirin 
1 com. istarayt ištarayna ištiriy ništiriy 


3.2.3.3.2. Measure 1-t C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 
An example of a medial weak measure 1-t verb is ihtag, yihtāģ “need”. 


3.2.3.3.3. Measure rt C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
An example of a medial geminate measure 1-t verb is i'tazz, yi tazz (bi) “be 
proud (of)". 


3.2.3.3.4. Measure r-t participles 
Patterns for measure 1-t participles are miC tiC iC (underlying miC taC iC ), 
miCtaC C ah/ ih, miCtaC C in, miC taC, C at. 

Examples are: mištiģil “working”, miftārsih “predatory (of animals)", 
mistiwiy “ripe, cooked (sg. masc.)”, mistáwyih “ripe cooked (sg. fem.)”. mít- 
tifig “agreed (sg. masc.)", mittafgat “agreed (pl. fem.)" and métiniy “taking 
care of, providing for". 

Examples of participles of medial geminate and medial weak verbs are: 
mihtag “in need", miltammīn “having gathered (pl. masc.)”. 

One example of a passive 1-t participle is mittahamin "accused (pl. 
masc.)" (cf. C.A. root w-h-m). 
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3.2.3.4. Measure ista-1 


3.2.3.4.1. Measure ista-1 sound roots 
Like measure 2, measure ista-1 has morphologically alternating short 
vowels: a in the perfect and i in the imperfect. The paradigms are: 


“ask for information" 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. istafham istafhamuw yistafhim yistáfihmuw 
fem. istafhamat istafhamin tistafhim yistáfihmin 
2. masc. istafhamt istafhamtuw tistafhim tistafihmuw 
fem. istafhamtiy ^ istafhamtin tistáfihmiy tistáfihmin 
1. com. istafhamt istafhamna astafhim nistafhim 


3.2.3.4.2. Measure ista-1 C, - y (mediae infirmae) 
Measure ista-1 verbs of medial weak roots were not recorded. 


3.2.3.4.3. Measure ista-1 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) 
Measure ista-1 verbs of final weak roots were not recorded. 


3.2.3.4.4. Measure ista-1 verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
Patterns for medial geminate measure ista-1 verbs are: istaCaC C, 
yistaCiC C, an example is (i)sta add, yista idd “prepare oneself”. 

Short a in the perfect preceding stressed ē may be raised (e.g. ista addēt 
> ista iddēt), see also remarks in 3.2.2.7.1. and 3.2.3.5.2. 


3.2.3.4.5. Measure ista-1 participles 
Participles of measure ista-1 verbs have the pattern mistaC C IC, e.g. 
mista ģil “in a hurry". 

For mediae geminatae the pattern is mistaC iC C : mista idd “having 
prepared, ready". 


3.2.3.5. Measures 2 and t-2 

Measure 2 has morphologically alternating short vowels: a in the perfect 

and i in the imperfect. The patterns are: CaC C aC , yCaC C iC . 
Measure t-2 has morphologically fixed a. The patterns are taCaC C aC , 

ytaCaC C aC . 


3.2.3.51. Examples of measure 2 sound roots 

Like in group I, the high vowel i of imperfect measure 2 may be elided in 
open syllables. The inital geminate of the resulting cluster may then be 
reduced. Examples are: yzabbtuw “they do a proper job", bittall'uw gisayid 
“you (pl. masc.) recite (lit. bring up) poems", biybarrkuw 'agil "they let a 
throughbred cover”, the latter in LP.A. [bi barko" ?a'sfi:l]. 
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Similar elisions may take place in sandhi, as in thamms ilbunn *you 
roast the coffee beans" and w itxalliy tgammr išwayyih “and you let it 
(burn) a little (to) become glowing embers". 

r or L following the high vowel i may inhibit its morphophonemic 
elision, e.g. itfassiruh “you explain it" and biy'assirin im'ük išwayyih "they 
(pl. fem.) have some influence on you’. 

When C, = C, the elision of i does not take place, but the geminate may 
be reduced, e.g. thálliluh “you analyze it" (LP.A. [othahlo"]). 


3.2.3.5.2. Measure 2 tertiae infirmae 
Paradigms for measure 2 tertiae infirmae verbs are: 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. sawwi ** sawwuw ysawwiy ysawwuw 
fem. sawwat sawwin tsawwiy ysawwin 
2. masc. suwwet suwwetuw tsaww/-iy tsawwuw 
fem. Suwwetiy suwwetin tsawwiy tsawwin 
1 com. suwwet suwweni asawwiy nsawwiy 


*' For raising of a in closed syllable preceding stressed e see remark in 
D oso 

** Like in forms of the imperfect (see remark * in 3.2.2.5.2.) final -i > -à 
when suffixed, e.g. sawwah "he did it”. 


3.2.3.5.3. Examples of measure 2 primae hamzah 

The verb “feed” is wakkal, ywakkil, e.g. hatta ma ywakklūne + “so that they 
wouldn't give us food", giadna šaharayn, fi lģbāl hādiy binhūm. innās 
kanat bitxāf itwakkilne “we stayed two months in these mountains as we 
moved around. People were afraid to give us food". 


3.2.3.5.4. Measure t-2 imperfect and perfect 
In measure t-2 the vowel a is morphologically fixed for the perfect and 
imperfect. Patterns are taC aC C aC, ytaCaC C aC . 

Unlike the situation in group I dialects (especially so in those of the 
Rmēlāt and Sawarkah, see De Jong 2000:212), the ta- prefix in the perfect 
and imperfect of measure t-2 is stable and is hardly ever reduced to (i)t-. 

When the imperfect preformative t- of the 3rd p. sg. fem. and of the 2nd. 
p. sg. and pl. masc. and fem. precedes, the resulting sequence tta- is 
reduced to ta-.® For tertiae infirmae t-2 verbs the paradigms are: 


8° I have referred to this before as a haplological drop of the verbal prefix ta- (from an 
initial sequence *tata-). This interpretation however pre-supposes verbal imperfect pre- 
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"have lunch" 
perfect? imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — tagaddi tagadduw ytagaddi ^ ytagadduw 
fem. tagaddat tagaddin tagaddi ytaģaddin 
2. masc.  tagaddet taģaddētuw taģadd** tagadduw 
fem. taģaddētiy taģaddētin taģaddiy taģaddin 
1. com. taģaddēt tagaddeni atagaddi ^ ntagaddi 


* With a verb like ta'assa, yta ašša “have dinner" raising of a in the ta- 
prefix is regular, e.g. (perfect) ti aššat, ti aššēt and (imperfect) 2nd p. sg. 
masc. ti ašš. 

Notice that the 3rd. p. pl. masc. and fem. of the perfect have become 
homophonic with the 2nd p. pl. masc. and fem. (respectively) of the 
imperfect. And the 3rd p. sg. masc. of the perfect is homophonic with the 
3rd. p. sg. fem. of the imperfect. 

Raising of final *-ā is indicated here as -i, but phonetic values may also 
be slightly lower (i.e. nearer to LP.A. [e?]). 

** Notice also apocopation. 


3.2.3.5.5. Measures 2 and t-2 verbal nouns 
Verbal nouns for measure 2 have a taC C 1C. pattern, e.g. taglib "throwing 
out (of a fish line)", taybis "drying (trans.)", tadrib "training (trans.)' and a 
gahawah-form tahadir "coming down". 
A C, = y verbal noun is found in tirbāt diģimal "training the camel". 
Verbal nouns for measure t-2 were not recorded. For the guadriliteral 
verb ta aknan, yta aknan *be annoyed", however, the verbal noun t'iknin 
was recorded. 


3.2.3.5.6. Measures 2 and t-2 participles 

Active participles of measure 2 have a mC aC,C iC, (-ih/-ah, -īn, -at) 
pattern, e.g. m'aggid "travelling", m'allig "keeping suspended", for C =y 
msawwiy, msawwyih etc., “making, doing” and for C, = C, mģaddid, 
mģaddidih (without elision of the short vowel i), etc. "renewing". 

The pattern for the passive measure 2 participle is mC aC C aC, (-ih/-ah, 
-In, -àt), e.g.: mlawwan “coloured”, mnaššaf "dried, hardened" and mtallal 
“piled up”, for C, = y msawwa, msawwayih etc., “made, done" and for C, = C, 
mģaddad, mģaddadih etc. "renewed". 


fixes like ta-, ya-, and na-, whereas these are actually t-, y- and n- (the latter two implying 
the first). The interpretation of reduction of the initial geminate is therefore preferred 
here. 
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The pattern for measure t-2 active participles is mtaC aC, C iC, (-ih/-ah, 
-īn, -āt), but in participles often the ta- prefix has been reduced to t- (pat- 
tern mitC aC C iC, (-ih/-ah, -īn, -at), e.g. mit'assil “deep-rooted”, mithaddir 
(min) "originating (from)", mitģawwiz "married" and for C, - y) mtaģaddiy, 
mtagaddyih etc. "having eaten lunch" and also mitharriy, mitharryih etc. 
"striving for, aspiring". 


3.2.3.6. Measures 3 and t-3 

Like measure 2, measure 3 has morphologically alternating vowels: i in the 
imperfect and a in the perfect. Patterns for measure 3 are: CaC aC, 
yCàCjC. 

Measure t-3 has morphologically fixed a in the perfect and imperfect, 
and like in measure t-2, the ta-preformative is not often reduced to t-. Pat- 
terns for measure t-3 are: taC aC aC , ytaC aC iC.. 

Also like in measure t-2, the ta- preformative of measure t-3 in the per- 
fect is usually not reduced to (i)t-. 


3.2.3.6. Examples of measures 3 and t-3 
Paradigms for measure 3 are: 


“quarrel” 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. kāwan kāwanuw ykawin ykāwnuw 
fem. kāwanat kāwanin tkawin ykawnin 
2. masc. kawant kawantin tkawin tkawnuw 
fem. kawantiy  kāwantuw tkawniy tkawnin 
1 com. kawant kāwanna akāwin nkāwin 


Some suffixed examples are: suffixed: kawanatuh (stressed on first sylla- 
ble) “she quarrelled with him", kāwannāh “we quarrelled with him", 
kāwantinnuh "you (pl. fem.) guarrelled with him” and (imperfect) tkāwnīh 
“you (sg. fem.) quarrel with him", ykawninnuh "they (fem.) quarrel with 
him", ykawnuh “they (masc.) quarrel with him”. 

A C, = y verb has the following paradigms: 


"meet" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. laga laguw* ylagiy ylaguw 
fem. lagat lagin™ tlagiy ylagin 
2. masc. lāgēt lāgētuw tlāg**/iy tlāguw 
fem. lāgētiy lāgētin tlāgiy tlāgin 


1. com. lāgēt lāgēna alāgiy nlāgiy 
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*' Notice the absence of vowel harmony in the endings: -uw and -in 
instead of -aw and -an current in group I. 
** Apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect forms also occur in measure 3. 


Some examples of suffixed forms are: hū lagah "he met/found him", hī lagát"k 
"she met/found you (sg. masc.)”, hī lagatuh "she met/found him" (cf. 3.110.5.) 
and hinnah biylaginnuk /-innik “they meet/find you (sg. masc./fem.)". 

Examples for measure t-3 are: [kan] bintarafag iw bintasabag "we used to 
travel together and race together" and (for C, = y) bukrah hantalaga “tomor- 
row we'll meet", huwwa ytalaguw "they meet", intin talagin (like in measure 
t-2, initial tta- is reduced to ta-, cf. 3.2.3.5.4.) “you (pl. fem.) meet". The vowel 
a preceding stress may be raised, as in the example yti ālaģ "he receives 
medical treatment" and the perfect tihalafuw "they became allies". 

Notice again the absence of vowel harmony in the 3rd and 2nd p. pl. masc. 
and sg.: -uw and -in, contrasting with -aw or -ow and -an in group I. 


3.2.3.6.2. Measures 3 and t-3 participles 

Active participles of measure 3 have the pattern mC aC iC, (-ih/-ah, -īn, 
-at), e.g. mģāhdīn "fighting (pl. masc.) in a dihad", mkaf ‘ih “compensating 
(sg. fem.)”. 

A passive participle (pattern mCaC aC.) is mtāradīn “having been 
pushed back (in a fight)". 

Active participles of measure t-3 have the pattern mtaCaCiC, or 
mitC aC iC, (-ih/-ah, -in, -at); like in participles of measure t-2 (cf. 3.2.3.5.6.), 
the ta- preformative is often reduced to (i)t-. Both mtawāģdih and 
mitwāģdih "present (sg. fem.)” were recorded and also mithāyig lay "it 
seems to me" (cf. MSA root h-y-). 


3.2.3.6.3. Measures 3 and t-3 verbal nouns 

A verbal noun for measure 3 that was recorded is gihad “war against 
unbelievers” and another is msā adah “help, assistance”. Verbal nouns of 
the type tC eC iC, were not recorded." 


3.2.3.7. Measure 4 


3.2.3.7. Measure 4 sound roots perfect and imperfect 
Like in many Bedouin dialects of Sinai, verbal measure 4 is found in group 
VI as well. 


* Such as they have been reported for the dialect of the Ahaywāt of group I, see Stewart 
1990: 186 (text 69) and n8 (text 37). 
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The patterns are aCC aC for the perfect and yiC,C,iC,. The paradigms 
are: 


*have breakfast" 


perfect imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. áftar áftaruw™ yiftir yífitruw 
fem. dftarat  áftarin™ tiftir yifitrin 
2. masc. iftart iftartuw tiftir tífitruw 
fem. iftartiy iftartin tifitriy tifitrin 
1. com. iftart iftarna iftir niftir 


*' Notice again the absence of vowel harmony in the endings 
** The anaptyctic vowel in forms like (here underlined) tifitruw and 
yffitrin is voiceless and therefore barely audible. 


3.2.3.7.2. Measure 4 C, - w or y (mediae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
Patterns for measure 4 mediae infirmae are: CaC, (CiC t) yC1C,, e.g. rād 
“he wanted”, ridt (LP.A. [nt:]) “I wanted", yrid “he wants". The paradigms 
are like those of sal, ysil (see 3.2.2.4.). 

Some examples of suffixed forms are: radatih "she wanted him", ridnah 
“we wanted him”, intuw ridtūh “you (pl. masc.) wanted him", intin ridtin- 
nuh "you (pl. fem.) wanted him" and radinnuh "they (fem.) wanted him". 


3-2.3.7.3. Measure 4 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
The patterns for measure 4 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) are aC C a (perfect) 
and yiC C iy (imperfect). The paradigms are: 


give 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. á'ta dtuw™ yl tuw yūtuw 
fem. dtat á tin yt tin yt tin 
2. masc. atdyt a taytuw tty tituw 
fem. atdytiy ataytin t(tiy tí tin 
1. com. atdyt atayna (iy nitiy 


* Notice the absence of vowel harmony in the endings in tertiae ya’ per- 
fects as well: -uw and -in instead of -aw and -an current in group I. 

** Notice the presence of the apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. forms in mea- 
sure 4 as well. 


Some suffixed examples are: hinnah a tinnuh “they (fem.) gave him" and 
hinnah a tinnuh iyyāh "they (fem.) gave it to him”. 
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3.2.3.7.4. Measure 4 C, = w (primae waw) perfect and imperfect 
An example of a measure 4 C, = w (primae wāw) verb is awóa , yūģi “hurt, 


cause pain to", e.g. ibtūģ uh “it (sg. fem.) hurts him” and idnī awģa atnī 
“my ear hurt me”. 


3.2.3.7.5. Measure 4 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect 
Verb forms of measure 4 C, - C, (mediae geminatae) were not recorded, 
or not recognized as such. 


3.2.3.7.6. Measure 4 imperatives 
Examples of imperatives for measure 4 sound roots are like imperatives 
for the i-type imperfect (see 3.2.1.5.). 

Imperatives of C, = y roots are: /'t (apocopated), i tiy, i tuw, i tin. Suffixed 
examples are: iith-iyyāha “give it (sg. fem.) to her”, ituh luh “give it to 
him". 
3.2.3.7.7. Measure 4 participles 
The participles for sound roots have a miCCiC pattern, e.g. miftir, mífitrih, 
mifitrīn, mifitrāt "having eaten breakfast". 

For mediae infirmae there are participles of the type mrīd, -ih, -īn, -āt 
"wanting".”” Another example is mgm “running”. 


3.2.3.8. Measure 9 
Paradigms for measure 9 are: 


"turn red” 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl sg. pl 
3. masc. ihmarr ihmarruw yihmarr yihmarruw 
fem. ihmarrat ihmarrin tihmarr yihmarrin 
2. masc. ihmarrayt ihmarraytuw tihmarr tihmarruw 
fem. ihmarraytiy ihmarraytin tihmarriy tihmarrin 
1 com. ihmarrayt ihmarrayne ahmarr nihmarr 


Particples are: mihmarr, -ah, -in, at. 


3.2.3.9. Ouadriliteral verbs 
Like measure 2, guadriliteral verbs have morphologically alternating 
vowels in the imperfect (i) and perfect (a). 


* Though for the verb rād, yrid measure 1 participles rāyid, -ih etc. were also accepted 
by my informants. 
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“ululate” 
perfect? imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. zagrat zágratuw yzaģrit yzdģirtuw 
fem. zdģratat zagratin tzagrit yzdģirtin 
2. masc. zaģratt zaģrattuw tzagrit tzágirtuw 
fem. zagrattiy — zagrattin tzágirtiy tzágirtin 
1 com. zagratt zagratne azagrit nzagrit 


*' tt is assimilated to tt, e.g. zagrattiy. 
** Initial tz is assimilated to dz or zz, e.g. (partially) # idzagrit or (totally) 
# izzaģrit. 


“improvise rhymed song" 


perfect* imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. hawgas hawgisuw yhawgis yhawgsuw 
fem. hawgisat hawgasin thawgis yhawgsin 
2. masc. hawgast hawģastuw thawģis thawģsuw 
fem. hawģastiy  hawģastin thawģsiy thawģsin 
1. COM. hawģast hawģasna ahawģis nhawģis 


* Forms like hawgisat and hawgisuw show raising of a > i (see 3.1.1.7.). 


The verbal noun is Agesiy or thigis. Similarly, the verb hawgan, yhawģin 
“improvise rhymed song in public" has verbal nouns hģēniy or thigin. 


4. REMARKS ON PHRASEOLOGY 


44. Nunation 


Tanwin is not a feature of MzA or BWA. 

Of course, there are the loans from MSA, which may have come via 
other dialects, such as masalan "for instance"; the s for *t (in a tà-speaking 
dialect!) is a clue that this loan came via a dialect in which interdentals 
are not part of the phoneme inventory, such as Cairene. 

Other examples of such MSA loans with nunation are: tab‘an “of course", 
tagriban “approximately”, aslan “in origin", fi lan "indeed, actually" and 
haliyyan “currently”. 


4.2. Negation 


Negating a verb is done with ma preceding the verb form, although bi- 
partite mā + verb form + šis also used. Of my informants, one speaker 
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used mā + verb form for more emphatic negation (almost always in com- 
bination with xālis “at all") and the compound negation for ‘normal’ nega- 
tion. Another informant, who actually speaks the ‘original’ dialect better, 
used the single negation, and only the compound negation by way of 
exception. 

Examples are iw biytaraģģuw [masayix illiy kan hinha mawģūdīn ma 
ywadduhuw Falastīn iywaddūhuw Masir # “and they asked the sheikhs, 
who were there at that time, not to send them to Palestine, (but) to send 
them to Egypt...” and hād-illiy ya'niy btākluh, law mā lihág daktūr aw 
hawiy biymūt “and this (person) that he (i.e. a snake) bites, if he doesn’t 
(quickly) get to a doctor or a snake charmer, he dies”. 


4.3. The b-imperfect 


The originally sedentary feature of the b-imperfect to express the habitual 
present tense is widespread in Sinai." 

Some examples are iw biddugg bi ‘iid ilhēn ingül alēh ‘id ilhēn, iw ba ad 
kidiyyih . . . ilbarrad hu ibyiģļiy binhutt eh? “and you pound it with the pes- 
tle, we call it the pestle, and after that... (when the water in) the teapot 
is boiling and we put what?” and hu muhu fāhim kidiy, hu mūhū 
rif ...innha mā bitriduh “he did not understand this, he did not 
know...that she did not want him" w Allah btug'ud kidiyyih w bitgahwiy 
nnās** iw btaxarraf iw bitģīb...bithawģis ilkalām illiy ziman “By God, you 
sit down like this and you give the people coffee (or tea) and you talk 
and you get... you improvise the type of talk of old times". 

See also remark in 3.2.2.4. on reduction of the diphthong in a form like 
biyšīl > bišīl. 


4.4. Future Marker 


To express “volition” or “need” MZA uses bidd + pron. suffix (see also 4.n.).** 
Often not only volition or need is expressed, but also a sense of futurity 
of the action expressed in the following verb. Examples are: (futurity) 


83 It is current in all dialects of Sinai, except in that of the Dawagrah, see De Jong 2000: 
224—226, 318—319, 394, 478, 527 and 691 (map 69). 

** bitgahwiy nnās or bitgahw innās (the latter with apocopation); these two sequences 
are homophonous. 

3 The verb gahwa, ygahwiy is used for “serve a hot drink”, i.e. either coffee or tea. 

8° In contrast, widd is current in group I, see De Jong 2000:238-239. 
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halhinit bidd-āxd iššuggah w uxušš...w unšur “now I shall take the net 
and go in (i.e. into the water), and spread it”. 

To express futurity. the imperfect form may also have prefixed ha-, e.g. 
ya'niy halhinit álwalad ilasīl illiy hà ‘indina niha ...hatlaguh ibyasma' 
kilām ubūh "that is, the true son that we have here with us, you will find 
that he listens to what his father says". In the instances recorded, this ha- 
was invariably used to express inevitability connected to stating a general 
truth. law istagduw ‘a lhikayah diy, hayagta -ássidar," hayagta ūh “if they 
would seek to imitate this (story), they would cut down the trees, they 
would cut them down”. 

In the many cases, however, the future is expressed with the simple 
imperfect, as in intah law ga att bukrah hinih, ašūfluķ wāhid iygülluk eh? 
‘al-€h? ‘ala ttadrīb dih. “If you stay here tomorrow, I'll get you someone 
who will tell you what? About what? About this training (of camels)’. 


4.5. fih “there is / are” 


fih is used to express existence or availability of something,” e.g. iw fih 
išāb fi lbarr bitdāwiy ssukkar “and there are herbs in the desert which cure 
diabetes". 

The negation is usually mā fih (or K-form ma fis), e.g. gar dnnaxal, mā 
fih izrà'ah zamān “there were only palm trees, in the old times there was 
no agriculture". 

Also mas may be used for negation (but was only heard in BWA): gabl 
ilfasil kan ya'niy hwel alfen ittalā...ya niy màs katīr “before the seperation 
there was, that is, around two thousand, three...that is, there was not 
much" and w Allahiy mas isdud fihe . . . ibladna hadty "By God, there are no 
dams in it... (in) (this) our land". 


4.6. Some Conjunctions 
4.6.1. Conjunctions lamma and yom 


Like in many dialects of Sinai, conjunctions lamma and yom, or variant 
forms based on these, are used for ^when".* 


Y% y 


*' hayagta'uw + aššiģar. 

88 fih ‘functions as a prepositional predicate of a nominal sentence’, cf. Grotzfeld 
1964:87. 

* For use of yom in dialects of northern Sinai, see De Jong 2000:692 (map 71). 
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4.6.1.1. yom 


4.6.1.1.1. yom used independently 

yom may be used meaning "when", e.g. yom lihguw war-álbil, sar 
ilkon ...yóm sar ilkon gāmuw gasamuw mi' iZwayyid innuss "when they 
had caught up with the (tribe who had stolen their) camels, there was a 
fight. When the fight was over they then” divided (the camels) equally 
with (Sheikh) Zwayyid”. Another example is ya'niy Kilu ...itnēn kilu yom 
ma fiš hawa xālis "(we catch) like a kilo, two kilos when there is no wind 
at all" and fih mayyih, halhin ilgbal yom tihi, subhān Allah rabbna mitiniy 
kull šiy "there is water. If you come to the mountains now—God be 
praised—our Lord takes care of everything". 


4.6.1.1.2. yom in combination with in 


4.6.1.1.2.1. yomin used independently 

yomin may also be used for “when”, like in the following example: ya niy 

kunna šabāb ‘ala zzamil w intasābag w insābig yomin nģ-dl arab,” fihimt lay 

kef? "that is, we were young lads riding camels, and we'd race each other 

and we'd race and when we'd come to the village, you see what I mean?" 
yomin was only recorded in BWA. 


4.6.1.1.2.2. yomin + obj. suffix as subject of the clause 
There were no instances of direct suffixing of yomin. 


4.6.1.1.2.3. min yom 
min yom(in) is often used for "as soon as" or "from the moment that”, e.g. 
kunt fi Matariyyih sakin, bass bašūf ilģbālāt hādēlah ‘ala ‘yuni w and fi 
Matariyyih law-ddūnī min yomin fakkat Sīnih, law kull yom alf iģnēh mani 
gà id “I was living in Matariyya,” but I kept seeing these mountains on my 
retina (lit. my eyes) while I was in Matariyya. (even) If they, ever since 
Sinai was liberated, would have given me a thousand pounds for every 
day, I would not have stayed (in Matariyya)”. 

Another example is min yom adda"k gasalatha hurmit"k "from the 
moment that they have given you her twig,” she's your wife". 


9% gāmuw (lit. “the stood up") is here translated as "then", i.e. like unconjugated gam, which 
is often used in narrating a chain of events that took place in the past, see De Jong 2000:231. 

* nóiy + ál- arab. 

* Many members of Bedouin tribes in Sinai spent the years of the Israeli occupation of 
Sinai (following the 1967 war) as refugees in the Egyptian Nile Delta. 

93 A twig is traditionally given to the groom in betrothal ceremonies as a token of the 
girl's engagement to him. 
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4.6.1.1.2.4. min yom in combination with ma 


4.6.1.2. lamma and lumma 
Both [amma and its variant [umma (probably a hybrid form of lamma and 
yom ma) are often used for “when” and “until”. 


4.6.1.2.1. lamma and lumma "when" used independently 
Examples of lamma used for “when”: alhinit lamma bigül luk intah min 
wen? bitgūl luh ana Mzēniy “now, when he says to you Where are you 
from? You say to him ‘I am a Mzēniy”, inhum gotaruw hnüh asil lamma 
tfakkir Sina zaman alblad hediy mahál "they went there because when you 
would see (as it was) before this land was dry". 

An example of lumma (current in MzA, but not in BWA) inta lhin 
addayf lumma biyģī'k, lumma byiģiy ddayf, ta'mal luh gahwah* "Now 
when the guest comes to you, when the guest comes, you make coffee for 


» 


him". 
4.6.1.2.2. lamma + in. lamma or lumma + in was not recorded 


4.6.1.2.3. lamma and lumma “until” 

lumma (see also remark below in 4.6.1.3.) or [amma may be used in 
combination with laģāyit for “until”, e.g. (prosodically lengthened a in the 
first syllable) la:ģāyit lumma ddaxanah btabga bēdā “until (when) the 
smoke becomes white". But also without /agayit, as in iw byinhatt luh 
šwayyih zayy ma tgūl fi ššamis lamma yrūb "and it is placed in the sun a 
bit, as you say, until it curdles" and bithutt...gamir issiyyal nar lamma 
tāhaģam "you put...coal of the acacia tree in the fire (and wait) until it 
becomes coal”.% 


4.61.3. lom (+ in) 
An example of fom + ma was recorded in MzA: iw gina Dihdb nihaniy 
lomma midaris fatahin...“and we came to Dahab here when schools 
(were) opened". [umma of the preceding paragraph is to be interpreted as 
shortened lom+ma. 

lom was not heard in BWA. 


9% The last part of the sentence shows Koine influences; instead of tamal luh gahwah, 
proper MzA would be more something like itsaww luh gáhawah or tgahwih. 

95 "Become coal" is a gloss from my informant. I could not find a dictionary which lists 
this verb, but I suppose that the root h-g-m is in some way related to the root g-m-r, as in 
ģamriyyih "glowing ember". 
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4.6.2. hatta 


4.6.24. hatta "until", “so that" 
hatta “until” was recorded in bitdugguh iw biti:ģluh* ‘ala lmayyih aw mā 
hatta tiģļuh ‘a [mayyih “you pound it and boil it in water or water until you 
boil it in water". 

hatta was also recorded meaning "so that": ya'niy halhinit álwalad il asīl 
illiy hà 'índina niha ...hatlaguh ibyasma' kilàm abüh. ibyarda ... ya'niy 
hatta 'abük ibyarda 'ale"k w ammuk ibtarda 'ale"k..."that is, the decent 
son that we have here (in our community)... you'll find that he listens to 
(the words of) his father. He is pleased.... that is, so that your father is 
pleased with you and your mother is pleased with you". 


4.7. Auxiliaries and Verbal Particles 
4.71. gam 


Unconjugated gām used as a 'marker of consequent action” was not 
recorded in these dialects. In only one instance (but conjugated) gamuw 
was used in a narration of events: yom sar ilkon gamuw yom lihguw war- 
álbil, sar ilkon...yēm sar ilkon gāmuw gasamuw mi iZwayyid innuss “when 
they had caught up with the (tribe who had stolen their) camels, there 
was a fight. When the fight was over they then divided (the camels) 
equally with (Sheikh) Zwayyid". 


4.7.2. rah 


rah was not recorded as an auxiliary or particle in MzA or BWA. 


4.7.3. Conditional particles 
4.7.3.1. Variations on kan as a conditional particle 


4.7.3.11. in + kan 

An example of in + kan “if”: min zilit isgayyir zayy zilit sa:yd aw zilit janám 
ma ydurr bass inkān min zilīt issa:yd ahala | il'ukkah..."(skin) from a 
young animal like a young gazelle or a young goat, it is not bad, but if it 
is from the young gazelle, it is better for the ‘wkkah”.” 


% Prosodic lengthening is here used to express long duration of time, see also 1.2.3.5. 
9 A ukkah is like a watersack (girbih) made from animal skin, but smaller and made 
from the skin of a young animal, making the leather smoother. 
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4.7.3.1.2. Suffixed inkān 
Instances of suffixed kān were not recorded. 


4.7.3.1.3. il + kan 
Instances of il + kān were not recorded. 


4.7.3.1.4. kan preceded by CA loans iz or iza 

An example of kan preceded by iz or iza meaning "if": (a line of poetry) w 
izkān intuw bitliffüh ‘ala miyyih “and if you're going to be around here a 
hundred (counts)” and ra aníy[ yih] . . . alimsimmih diyyih. diy iz kan 
nilgāha fi šgāgni ...ģār nagta assuggah kidiy ...w intuššhi “a scorpion 
fish, this venemous one. If we find this in our nets, we have to cut the net 
like this... and throw it away”. 


4.7.3.5. kan as an independent conditional 
An example of kan used independently as conditional "if": ihna bniftixir 
beha hatta kān biygüluw waddiy w hātiy "we are proud of it (sg. fem.) even 
if they treat us like slaves (lit. they say “bring (this), get (that)!”)”. 
Another example is: law žin ib tafkir, kan iddarahim dillih ... masalan 
alhinit 'asar t-ālāf...ixlāl arba  t-ušhur xamis t-ushur ... il'asar t-alāf dillih 
talghin 'isrin alf “if it (i.e. the money) came (to you) by brainwork, if this 
money...for instance it is ten thousand now...over four or five 
months... you'll find that these ten thousand pounds have become twenty 
thousand". 


4.7.3.6. kan, inkan or ilkan introducing alternatives 
kān may introduce alternatives, like in hakamuw ‘aléhuw b sinih 
tarid ... min Sinih b ilmarrah hatta mà ywakklüne ... kan wālidtī w uxtī w 
uxüyw ...ya'niynási..."they sentenced them to a year of total exile... from 
Sinai, so that they would not (be able to) feed us, be it my mother and my 
sister and my brother and... (all) my family, that is". 

Another example is: w inhuttuh fiha. kan ģilīd aw irfayyi lazm iykün mis 
ya'niy nó'ayn “and we put it in there. Be it thick or thin, it shouldn't be 
two kinds (mixed), that is". 


4.7.3.2. Absence of a conditional particle 

Often conditional sentences are not introduced by a particle, e.g. il... alhin 
ákalat ib sínnaha, hu ytiff kidiy f-idu, iw yaxabatha kidiy “the... now if it 
has bitten with its tooth, he (i.e. the snake charmer) spits in his hand, like 
this, and slaps it (sg. fem. i.e. the place of the bite)" and ligatnah fi Lxēt. iw 
mnd...mnimsiy $wayyah zayy ašarah mitir, iw binunšur tàniy “if we have 
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caught it in the net, (and) then we what? We walk a little farther, like ten 
metres, and we throw out (our net) again”.* 


4.8. Presentative Particles 
4.84. ir orar 


Presentatives ir‘ or ar‘ were not recorded. 


4.8.2. he + suffix 


To draw the listener's attention to something or someone, a presentative 
particle hé may be used followed by a personal pronominal, e.g. hehü gi! 
"there he is!”, hehi gat "there she is!”, hehuwwa ģuw “there they (masc.) 
are”, hehinnah gin “there they (fem.) are!” (lit. *has/have come"). 


4.8.3. Particle wlin ~ wilin, win 


The particle wlin is used mainly to present a sudden or unexpected turn 
in a narration,? but in the following example the development referred to 
is hardly unexpected or sudden: ašar dagayig iw tiglibha ma fis dig .. . kam 
digigih w tiglibha ‘a lģāl ittāniy w linnhi yom dstuwat...bittallihha “ten 
minutes and you flip it over after less than a min...a few minutes and you 
turn it on its other side and there it is, when it has become cooked... you 
take it out". 

Another example is with the variant particle iin + suffix: w fi (xarrāfah 
diyyih . . . ilinnih irkab din? “and in this story ... there they were, the riding 
animals came" (recorded in MzA). 


4.8.4. Particle wlā + 


An example of the presentative particle wla (used more or less like wlin): 
w ibtalhagha ‘a ssag galibten talātih wlāha mistawyih “and you put it on 
the sag and flip it two or three times, and there it is: cooked!” (recorded 
in BWA). 


** The fishing technique described is with nets (sg. šuggah, pl. šgāg) on a line (xayt; 
here xét) while the fishermen stand on the edge of the coral reef by the deep water (‘ala 
harf ilbahah) and throw out their nets on the deep side. 

9 See Blanc 1970:34 (145). 

10 rkāb is pl. (of small numbers) of irkabih. Notice that the reference is in the pl. fem., 
see 'concord' in 4.16. 
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4.9. ģayr 


ģār (< gayr) may be used preceding imperfect forms to express the neces- 
sity of the action, e.g. ilimhilliy gàr iyxaddim 'a ddayf "the host should 
serve the guest" and rawwahna luh, ana gult eh? gar arawwih luh. awaddth 
L alhurmah diy, yimkin dššifi 'al-idhi^ “we went to him, [and] I said what? 
I need to go to him. I'll take him to this woman, maybe she can cure him 
(lit. the cure is by her hand)". 


440. Intensifying Particle la 


The particle la intensifying the 1st p. sg. com. was not recorded. 


441. bidd or widd + pron. suffix 


To express “want” or “need” speakers of BWA use bidd and widd side by 
side (the latter is heard more inland, the former nearer to the coast). In 
MzA only suffixed bidd is common.’ Examples for “need” or “want” are: 
widdna nlaggiy Wādiy Sli"? “we want to go to Wadiy Islah” (BWA), es 
bidduk? “what do you want?”, bidduh yāxid šiģār mi-nhaniy iyhálliluh “he 
wants to take plants from here to analyze them (sg. masc.)”. 

Like in other dialects as well, often not only volition is expressed, but 
also a sense of futurity of the action expressed in the following verb, e.g. 
halhinit bidd-āxd iššuggah w uxušš...w unšur “now I shall take the net 
and go in (i.e. into the water), and spread (it) out”. 


442. ‘ad 


The particle ‘dd is current to express "so, thus, then”. Examples are: ‘ad 
yam tišrif ‘ala Sarafat ilGā ibyinsabb gad fi sel Wadiy Fērān “so when you 
look out at the highest point of alGa' it flows there into the flood course 
of Wadi Feran" and ‘ad wen lagga? “so where did he go?". 


443. yabga 


yabga is not very current, but may be heard at times meaning “so, then”, 
as in yabga ta dmhin hiluw "so their (pl. fem.) taste is sweet". 


™ In group I widd is current. 

"> Wadiy Isla (as it is usually indicated on maps) runs from almost due east of at-Tür 
into the mountains. In group I the name of this wadi is pronounced Sliy (cf. 1.2.4.4. and 
34.5.). 
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444. Characteristics of the Narrative Style 
4.14.1. Imperative of narration 


The narrative imperative is one of the characteristics of the narrative style. 
An example is w ashabuw syūf. ziman gar b isyūf. |...] iw taxx taxx taxx w 
asla'uw kitif wahid, iw hū yušurud, ásurduw rawwhuw tTarábin . . . "and 
they drew (their) swords. In the old days it was only with swords [...] And 
they hit and hit and hit, and they wounded somebody's shoulder, while he 
was fleeing, they fled and went to the Tarabin". Another example is (after 
somebody had stepped on a mine) innās ģuw 'ileh dammuh kulluh fi 
ddag ah, nàzil . . . zayy ssél. limmüh w ahànuw dammuh, iw huttuw ‘a lbiīr 
iw yimsuw "people came to him, all his blood had run on the ground... like 
a flood. They gathered it together and buried his blood and put him on a 
camel and they went away". 


444.2. kan as a temporal marker 


As another characteristic of the narrative style, unconjugated kan can be 
used as a marker to indicate the past, e.g. bass zimān fi sSu üdiyyah hnütiy 
kān innās ma btalga tākil "but in the past in Saudi Arabia over there peo- 
ple could not find (anything) to eat", iimayyah kan bitganniy fi lwadty hada 
^water used to flow through (narrow) canals in this wadi". In most cases, 
however, kān is conjugated for number and gender. 


4.14.3. Dativus ethicus 


Several instances of the ethical dative were recorded. Examples are: kan 
‘indin-ayw-marakib . . . marākib bass isģayyrāt ya'niy . . . isgayyrat ... tālātah 
mitir aw arbá'ah mitir ya'niy timšiy bēhin min ba ad dšša ab tims luk itnen 
bēha “yes, we used to have boats...boats, but small, that is...small 
ones...three or four meters (in length), that is, you go with them beyond 
the reef, you go for yourself two (kilometers) with them". Another exam- 
ple is: min yom itxušš luk talat arba“ mitir ba'id ‘an išša ab ma biygt"k xāliş. 
lākin law mišēt 'd-šša ab byimsiy wara"k “when you go (for yourself) in 
(into the sea) three or four metres, far away from the reef, it (i.e. the Mor- 
ray eel) will not come to you at all. But if you walk on the (edge of the) 
reef, it will come after you". 
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445. Pluralis paucitatis 


For limited or countable numbers often the healthy plural form is used, 
instead of the broken plural. Examples are: tamān fatīrāt 'asar fatīrāt 
"eight loaves, ten loaves". Another pl. form, used for greater or unspecified 
numbers is the broken pl. fatayir. 

Similarly, a pl. is used in designations of quantity like w ithutt 'alehin 
eh? gadd 'asar iģrāmāt minhin “and you put what on them? About (the 
quantity of) ten grams of these (lit. them (pl. fem.)" (see remark in fn 63, 
p. 148) and ‘agar kīlāt (~ 'asarah kīlu) "ten kilos". 


4.16. Concord 


Limited or countable numbers of things are referred to in the pl. fem. and 
so are plurals of animals. Examples are: binģīb arruģfān iw birraģģidhin 
f'ássahan “we bring the loaves of bread and we pile them up on a plate" 
and il ašar t-alaf dillih talghin "išrīn alf “these ten thousand (pounds), you'll 
find them (to have increased to) twenty thousand". Other examples are: 
halhīn ilwidyan . . . aglabiyttin la Biniy Wasil ... ka milkiyyih, tawģad lēhin 
wardg fi ddēr, tawģad lēhin wardg kidiy...yaniy...aģlabīyt ilwidyān 
inNabig...iššarim..."nowadays most of the wadis belong to the Baniy 
Wasil...as property, you'll find a piece of paper on them in the monas- 
tery, you'll find a piece of paper on them like that... that is... most of the 
wadis near Nabg, Šarm...”. Also plurals of animals are referred to in pl. 
fem., e.g. iw fih hit kitīr f-álbihar iw fih igrūš, bass igrūš diy mā-hadd ya'niy 
mā-hadd ibyākilhin.bass ya'niy ibnistādhin barduh b ilxayt biyģin fi lxayt 
barduh "and there is a lot of fish in the sea, and there are sharks, but these 
sharks, that is, nobody eats them. But, that is, we fish for them also with 
a line, they also come on a line". 


5. A SKETCHY REMARK ON PITCH 


The type of pitch often heard in the speech of (predominantly older) men 
of group I was not heard in MzA or BWA."* 


"3 [ merely conclude the absence of this feature in my material. I do not exclude the 
possibility of its existence in this group. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE DIALECTS OF THE TARĀBĪN, 
HWĒTĀT, GARAGRAH, TAYAHA, BADARAH, 
DBÜR AND MALALHAH 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter the Bedouin dialects of the Tarābīn' (of Ras Sadr on the 
Gulf of Suez, abbreviated as TAS, and of Nwebi‘ on the Gulf of 'Agabah, 
abbreviated as TAN), Hwetat (of Gidy in Sinai? abbreviated as HwA), 
Garagrah (of Malbad, some 40 km to the southeast of Ras Sadr? abbrevi- 
ated as GrA), Tayaha (on the Tih plateau of central Sinai, abbreviated as 
TyA), Badarah (in ar-Ramlah,* abbreviated as BdA), Dbur (some kilome- 
tres south of Qal'at al-Gindiy abbreviated as DbA) and Malalhah (on the 
border with Israel, not far from al-Gsaymah,* abbreviated as MIA) are 
described as forming the southern continuation of group I.’ This is also 
the dialect type spoken in the northern Sinai by the tribes Rmelat, 
Sawarkah, Biliy, Masāīd, ‘Ayaydah, (farther into eastern central Sinai) 
Ahaywat (as it appears in Stewart 1987 and 1990) and the Tarabin of the 
north. This type, which was earlier described in De Jong 2000:Chapter 1, 
links up to the dialect spoken by the Dullam in the Negev Desert, described 
in Blanc:1970. The same dialect type is spoken by branches of the Bedouin 


* The Tarabin claim descent from the Bugūm of the southern Hiģāz (see Holes and Abu 
Athera 2009:62 [fn 4] and 66 [fn 67]). 

2 Geographical coordinates of Gabal al-Gidy are appr. 30.10.00 North and 33.09.00 East, 
see Google Earth (there spelled Jabal al Jiddi). 

3 Geographical coordinates of nearby Gabal al-Malbad are appr. 29.29.41 North and 
33.05.55 East, see Google Earth. 

^ Badarah were recorded in a small settlement located at appr. 29.02.50 North and 
33.33.39 East, see Google Earth. Another recording sesion was conducted farther towards 
the east a few kilometres south of Gabal Fogah or Fawga, coordinates appr. 29.01.26 North 
and 33.40.22 East. and 29.02.35 North and 33.34.18 East, see Google Earth. 

5 Geographical coordinates of Qal‘at al-Gindy are appr. 29.51.00 North and 33.07.50 East, 
see Google Earth. If my memory serves me well, it is the settlement visible on Google Earth 
around the coordinates 29.48.30 North and 33.07.30 East. 

€ Al-Gsaymah is at appr. 30.40.08 North and 34.22.00 East, see Google Earth (there 
spelled Quseima). 

7 The Malalhah are actually on the border with Israel in the northeast of Sinai. They 
were included here, since their dialect was not discussed in De Jong 2000. 
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tribes Tayāha, Tarābīn and ‘Azazmah living in the Negev Desert, and has 
been succinctly described in Henkin 2008. The dialects of the same group 
I (or Negev-) type, but spoken more toward the central parts of Sinai 
(HwA,® DbA, BdA, TyA, GrA, TAS, TAN and MIA)? will be collectively 
referred to here as 'southern group I dialects'. 


1 PHONOLOGY 


11. Consonants 


114. Inventory of consonants 


The inventory of consonantal phonemes of HwA, DbA, BdA, TyA, GrA, 
TAS, TAN and MIA (in the northeast) is identical to that of group I in De 
Jong 2000:” 


bilabial labdent. alveolar intdent. postalv. palatal velar ^ uvul phar. laryng. 


vl vd 


v] vd 


vl vd 


v] vd 


vl vd 


vl vd 


vl vd 


vl vd 


vl vd 


vl vd 


plosive 
emph. 
nasal 
fricative 
emph. 
affricate 
trill 
emph. 
lateral 
emph. 
glides 


b 


w 


iet 


a A 


vd = voiced, vl = voiceless, emph. = emphatic/velarized 


() 


Of consonants listed here, those in brackets are heard in loans, such as g 
and ' in the word qur'àn "Koran". They are marginal as a phoneme, such 
as z in zabbat, yzabbit “do properly”, or are allophone, such as Z for ģ; in 


* The triangular area in the central north of Sinai which is indicated on the map as 
Hwetiy territory (between the dirahs of ‘AyA, nTA and AhA) was not visited during this 
research. For the maps in the appendix I have simply followed the findings for HwA as 
spoken by Hwētāt to the southwest of this area to colour in this area as well. 

? See remark in fn 7, p. 193. 

^ Cf De Jong 2000:59. 
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some of the dialects ž is highly regular, while in other dialects it is rare. 
The phonemic status of r is sometimes disputed, and therefore r is brack- 
eted in this inventory." 


1.1.2. Interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and /d/ 


Reflexes of *t and *d are interdentals t and d (LP.A. [0] and [6] respec- 
tively. Emphatic d (L.P.A. velarized [6]) is the interdental reflex of both 
*d and *d, e.g. (as reflex of *d in) rawd (pl. rīdān) "small watercourse 
between low mountains" (DbA), hamid “sour” (BdA), dayf "guest" (TyA) 
and (as a reflex for *d in) ydall "he remains" (TAN) and daharah "his back" 
and dimy "thirst" (both GrA). 

In a number of lexemes z (usually loans from MSA or Egyptian Arabic) 
is the current reflex, like in zabit "officer", b azzabt "precisely", mazbūt 
"correct", muhafiz "governor", nizam "system", zurüf "circumstances" (TyA) 
(notice that in the latter three examples short high vowels have not been 
dropped from the open initial syllables, which is another indication of 
their status as loans), nazzam, ynazzim "organize", hawuz (pl. hawawiz) 
«large storage tank for oil" (in HwA and TAS), hāģih fizi ah “a disgusting 
thing" (DbA), etc." 

In all dialects both hada and velarized hada “this (sg. masc.)” may be 
heard, except in HwA, where such velarization as in the latter form is not 
current. 

The reflexes for *t and *d are interdentals t and d. Examples for *t are: 
naharit "we plough" (GrA), tillāģah "refrigerator" (BdA and tallāģah and 
talģ “ice, snow" in TAS), biytannuw lha “they come back to her" (HwA). 

For *d: nubdur “we sow" (HwA), kidb "lying" (BdA) and adbahah "I 
slaughter it (masc.)" and midrá/z^ “winnowing fork" (both GrA). 

There are also exceptions: in HwA *t in "refrigerator" and "ice; snow" 
has a reflex t:5 tillāģah, talģ and also haddütih "story; fairy tale" (BdA, TAS). 

In some loans from MSA (presumably via speakers of Cairene) the 
reflex for *t is s, e.g. ta'sir “influence” (TAN), bit assir 'aleh "it (fem.) has an 


" For remarks on the notation of r or y, see De Jong 2000:65-67. 

^ Additional examples may be found in De Jong 2000:60. In TAN mhāfid with emphatic 
interdental as final consonant was also recorded. 

5 [n winter temperatures below zero are not uncommon in the higher parts of the 
mountainous region of southern Sinai. 

* [ was told that the ‘older’ word for “winnowing fork" in GrA is actually digrān, a term 
I also heard used by speakers of HwA. 

5 t for *t in lexemes talg and tillagah is also regular in dialects of groups VI and VII in 
14.2. of chapters I and II. 
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influence on him" (TyA), turās “legacy” (HwA), hadsih “accident”, bi hays 
(cf. MSA bi haytu) "so as to..." (TAS) and masalan "for instance" (all dia- 
lects), and for *d it is z, as in zakālak" "likewise" (DbA) or kazalak (TAS), 
bala m āxza “no offense intended" (DbA) and bizr “seed” and bizrih “seed 
(n.u.)", but hu byubdur ibdar “he sows seeds" (TAS). 


113. Velar stops /k/ and /g/ 


Like in other group I dialects *k and *q have unaffricated reflexes k (LP.A. 
[k]) and g (LP.A. [g]). These group I dialects do not have a separate pho- 
neme /k/ (contrast groups II, VI, VII and VIII). 


11.4. Post alveolar affricate /ģ/ 


A regular realisation of /$/ in southern group I dialects is [dz] (with vary- 
ing degrees of the plosive onset [d] of this affricate; also [4z]). The fricative 
allophone Z (I.P.A. [2]) for /$/ is more regular in southern group I dialects 
than in those of the north and it is particularly frequent in HwA. 


115. Emphatic alveolar stop /t/ 


In all southern dialects of group I a measure of glottalization in the reali- 
sation of /t/ may occur. Often the glottal release, which coincides with the 
release of the £, is not very clear. Much more clearly audible is the com- 
plete lack of aspiration in the release of t—resulting from the total closure 
of the vocal cords—and the immediate onset of voicing for the following 
vowel, which coincides with the release of t. 

In one case the reflex for *t was t: timih "bait", which must be related 
to the root t--m (DbA). The form tal'ah “(a usually rocky) watercourse 
between two mountains used to climb through (i.e. a pass)" is presumably 
related to the root t-[- “ascend” (TAS). 


11.6. Glottal stop (hamzah) 


Like in many other groups in Sinai, the reflex for *' in the verb "ask" is 
1 sa'al, yas al. Also the presentative ar or ir “behold!” shows ‘for * (< root 


try)" 


' Compare MSA ka-dālik, after metathesis > dakālik, and after reinterpreting mor- 
pheme boundaries of da-kālik as dakā-lik, after which -lik could be interpreted as the suf- 
fixed preposition / used as a presentative. See also remark on kizāluķ in fn 4, p. 117. 

" Also reported for TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:418. 
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In *ras “head”, loss of ° is complemented by lengthening the preceding 
vowel rās in all dialects. The pl. is rus in TyA, HwA, DbA, BdA, GrA, but 
pl. ryūs in TAS and TAN. 

Reflexes of the pl. pattern *CiCaC (or *CuCaC) are often CCaC in these 
group I dialects, e.g. rkab "knees", šnat “suitcases”, hgan "injections", nxar 
“noses”, etc. 


14.7. Secondary velarization 


Like in dialects of group I in the north (see De Jong 2000:63-65), second- 
ary velarization is a feature typical of southern group I dialects as well. In 
many cases a combination of a velar (g, x or g) with J, r or b wil produce 
velarization, especiallly with u, ū or a, à in its vicinity. Some of many 
examples are: xullah, (pl) xlal “screened off private section of a tent" 
(TAS), mxallal “pickled” (GrA), ánnaxal “the palm tree" (GrA), grab “crow” 
(GrA), gallah “grain, cereals" (GrA), ģūļah “desert giant" (GrA), sug! albarr 
“of the desert" (GrA), 'ugbah "after him" (DbA), galb "heart" (DbA), gábilha 
“before her" (GrA), xallahum “he let them" and xallah ytagalla' "let him go 
free" (both BdA), glayyil "little", agall "less; least" (both TAS). 

Notice the phonemic difference in this respect between gullah, pl. glal 


» 18 


“pitcher, jug" and gillih “lack, paucity”. 


1.1.8. Liquids [ and r 


In HwA there is a phonemic opposition between /r/ and /r/ in the mini- 
mal pair drās "threshing" and drās "the hard remains of the stems after 
threshing (thrown away as refuse)”. In TyA a near minimal pair dāriy 
“knowing (sg. masc.)”—dārī “my house" (though stress differs) may be 
used to isolate /r/ and /r/ as phonemes as well. 

Generally, the combination ār will be velarized, unless i follows within 
morpheme boundaries (see also De Jong 2000:65-67). There are many 
examples, of which some are: mitmarah "storage for grain", škārah “sack 


* There is a phonemic difference, but to identify the different phonemes causing this 
difference in meaning is problematic. 

A gullah "waterjar” (pl. glal) is referred to as bittiyyih (pl. batatiy) in TAS, while older 
people refer to the waterjug as zimzimiyyih (which reflects underlying a in the second 
syllable, hence not «zimizmiyyih), cf. the well Zamzam in Mecca. The word gullah is also 
used in metaphorical reference to a shell fired by a tank. karniffah (pl. karānīf), originally 
refers to the thick part of the palm leaf where it attaches to the stem, but is now also used 
metaphorically for the head of a tank-fired shell. 
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for grain" (HwA), faxxar "pottery", nar “fire”, nahar "day(-light)”, grar “jar 
(pl.)” and ktār “many (pl. com.)”, kbar “old (pl. com.)". Also: mixšār "large 
wooden fork used to stir food”, zwarah “visit to (the tomb of) 
a saint” (DbA), xuwwār "inferior type of camel, bred for meat”, byār 
“wells”, Badarah “name of the tribe Badārah”, war “one-year-old camel” 
(all TyA). 

Notice, however, how following (either present or elided) i within mor- 
pheme boundaries blocks such velarization, e.g.: albarih “yesterday”, šārib 
"lip; having drunk (sg. masc.)", ‘agarib “scorpions”, sāri “taking the goats 
and sheep out to graze (sg. masc.)" and (elided) ‘arfin “knowing (pl.)”, 
Bšāriy “of the tribe Bisariyyah (referring to a type of camel)", šāri “street, 
xarārīf "stories" and tārīx "history". 

Another illustration is the difference in velarization (i.e. its presence or 
absence) in bindargih mdāraģih “we take it (in travel) in stages" and in the 
plural form in Sel liXbar "the Wadiy (lit. Stream) of the fields”, but the 
other pl. form xibāriy "agricultural (plots of) land fed by rainwater”. 


11.9. Nasal n 


No remarks. 


1140. Devoicing of final voiced stops, liquids and nasals in pause 


A feature noticed in TyA is the glottalization of (especially) the à in an 
ending -āC in pause > -d@’, after which the C (in all recorded instances this 
was an alveolar) is no longer pronounced. Examples are (the dropped 
final consonant is indicated in square brackets): Fērā + [n] "Wādiy Fērān”, 
kattā + [[] "killer", Ngayrā # [t] “(a sub tribe) Nsayrat”, blā + [d] "land". 


12. Vowels 


124. Inventory of vowel phonemes 


Like northern group I dialects, southern group I dialects have three short 
vowels and five long vowels: 


Z! 


short: i u long: T 


Qi 
Qı 
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1.2.2. Long vowels 


1.2.2.1. Allophones of long vowels e andi 

Like in group I dialects of the north, phonetic overlapping of /e/ and /ī/ 
occurs in most southern group I dialects as well. However, in TAS, GrA 
and TAN this feature was found to be less regular than in the other group 
I dialects. Examples are sīf “sword” (TyA), zin “good” (TyA). 

Not withstanding such phonetic overlapping, the phonemic status of 
phonemes /ē/ and /ī/ can be established with a minimal pair like sen 
"bad"— sm “name of letter š”. 

In several dialects of group I imperfect forms of the verb “dry” (root 
y-b-s) monophthongization has remained absent, keeping the morpho- 
logical pattern transparent, e.g. yaybas "he dries (intrans.)" (recorded in 
HwA, GrA, TyA, TAS). 


1.2.2.2. Allophones of long vowels 6 and ü 

In neutral environments, i.e. in the absence of velarization and without 
preceding back spirants, older diphthongs *ay and *aw have been monoph- 
thongized as e and o. As long vowels, the phonemic status of /ū/ and /ē/ 
can be established through a minimal pair like: ru “go! (imperative sg. 
masc.)"—roh "soul". 

In positions influenced by velarization, /ū/ is realized relatively low, 
near I.P.A. [o:], but phonemic clash with reflexes of *aw is avoided, since 
*aw tends to be realized as a diphthong aw in such positions. 

In verbs with waw as their first radical, the diphthong aw has often not 
been monophthongized, which keeps verb forms morphologically trans- 
parent, e.g. nawgaf “we stand" as opposed to monopthongization in togid 
"you light" (both in DbA and HwA) and tawsafnī "you describe to me" and 
tozin "you weigh" (both in TAS). But in TyA both yawsal "he arrives" and 
yawrid "he gives water” have diphthongs. In GrA there appears to be a 
tendency to monophthongize aw in closed syllables, e.g. yawrid "he 
waters", but yorduw "they water”. Examples in BdA: yowgaf "he stands" 
and yokiha "he ties it (fem.) closed". 

Some C = w verbs in HwA also have imperfect forms occurring without 
incorporated wāw,? e.g. tigíf “she stands”, tagfin "they (pl. fem.) stand", 
yirid "he waters" and tardiy "you (sg. fem.) water", but a form like tizín for 
"you weigh" was not accepted during direct elicitation. 


*? Shawarbah 2007:432 also reports yír(i)d and yisil for TyA. 
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Notice that in the forms tigif and yiríd the vowel of the first syllable is 
actually underlying a, hence it is not dropped in open unstressed syllable 
(which would have resulted in forms like -tgif and «yrid) and ‘reappears’ 
as a in closed syllables (cf. the sg. fem. forms quoted). 


12.2.3. Allophones of long vowel à 

The long vowel à may have a realization as high as LP.A. [e:], mainly in 
neutral positions and when followed by i or ī in the next syllable (but 
within morpheme boundaries), as in nāsiy "having forgotten (act. part. sg. 
masc.)". nāyim "asleep (act. part. sg. masc.)”, rāsiy *anchored (act. part. sg. 
masc.)", dāriy “knowing (act. part. sg. masc.)" and ģāriy “running (act. part. 
sg. masc.)". 

But à is realized nearer to I.P.A. [a:] in positions like nas "people", and 
also in nasi “my people" (contrast nasty above). 

Also in HwA the phonetic difference between à in makil "having (sg. 
masc.) eaten" and nayim "sleeping (sg. masc.)” (both near I.P.A. [€:]) and 
in nākil “we eat” and nām “he slept" (both nearer to I.P.A. [a:]) is clear. 
Another example is /a/ (near I.P.A. [a:]) in Sal “he carried" and šāyil “car- 
rying", where /a/ is nearer to I.P.A. [e:]. 

In velarized environments, à is realized near I.P.A. [a:], as in rāsī “my 
head”, dari "my house" and ģārī "my neighbour". 

The difference in realizations of ā in rāsī and rāsiy may be explained by 
recognizing either /a/ and velarized /ā/, or /r/ and velarized /r/ as separate 
phonemes. In the case of differences in a near minimal pair like nāsiy and 
nasi, absence or presence of velarization is irrelevant. We could isolate /e:/ 
and /a/ as separate phonemes.^ 

However, since nāsī is stressed on the final syllable, whereas nāsiy is 
stressed on the first, concluding stress as being phonemic would be equally 
justified, if we would choose to regard [€:] and [a:] as allomorphs of /a/. 


12.2.4. Shortening of long vowels 
Like in northern group I dialects, shortening of unstressed long vowels is 
a feature of allegro style in southern group I dialects as well." 


? The problem of identifying phonemes in cases such as described here was discussed 
before in De Jong 2000:65—67. 

? Shawarbah 2007:421 reports for TyA of the Negev that shortening of long vowels in 
unstressed positions only occurs in open syllables; in closed syllables their length is 
retained. 
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1.2.3. Short vowels 


1.2.31. Isolating phonemes /i/, /u/ and /a/ 
In a number of minimal pairs short high vowels /i/ and /u/ can be isolated 
as phonemes: 


Xidr “male given name" — xudr “green (pl. com.)" 
xirm "elongated species of fish" - xurm “hole” 

'igb "offspring" — ugb "after" 

girbih "watersack” — gurb “nearness” 

hibb "kiss!" — hubb “love” 

sifr "zero" - sufr “yellow (pl. com.)” 
Siggah “his guest section of the tent” — Suggah “fishing net” 


Minimal pairs to isolate /a/ on the one hand, and /i/ or /u/ on the other 
hand are much easier to find, e.g.: 


habb “grain” — hubb “love” 
hatt “he placed” — hutt! “place!” 
šadd “he pulled” — šidd! “pull!” 


1.2.3.2. Phonetic factors influencing the quality of1 
The subject of phonetic factors influencing the phonetic quality of I has 
been discussed at some length in De Jong 2000:70—74. 

In the pl. com. form for colours or physical defects i tends to show up 
in neutral environments, and u in velarized or labial environments, but 
different dialects show different short vowels. Forms recorded are: 

Sidf in GrA, TyA, HwA, BdA, DbA, but šudf in TAS "left-handed (pl. 
com.)”; 'imy in GrA, HwA, BdA, DbA, but 'umy in TyA and TAS "blind (pl. 
com.)”; ‘irg in GrA and BdA, but 'urģ in TyA, HwA and TAS “limping 
(pl. com.)”; zirg in GrA, TyA and HwA, but zurg in TAS, BdA and DbA 
“blue; black (pl. com.) hibl in BdA, but Aubl in DbA “dim-witted 
(pl. com.)". 

Apart from such variation in different tribal dialects, u is regular in 
humr "red (pl. com.)", xudr "green (pl. com.)" and sufr "yellow (pl. com.)" 
in all dialects. Other recorded forms pl. com. are turs “deaf” (TyA), humg 
“stupid, silly" and xurs “dumb” (both HwA and TyA). 

The short vowel in the imperfect of the verbs "eat" and "take" is i in all 
dialects discussed here: yakil and yaxid. Imperatives of these verbs tend to 
have u in the velarized forms of the sg. masc.: xud and Kul (velarization is 
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indicated here with a subscript dot in d and /).” In the other forms u is 
dropped, but velarization remains, as in (sg. fem.) xdiy, kļiy, (pl. masc.) 
xduw, kluw and (pl. fem.) xdin klin. When such forms are preceded by a 
consonant, an anaptyctic vowel with a phonetic value near LP.A. [v] is 
regular: ya nas ukļūw "eat, people!” and ya hrayym uklin “eat, women!” 
(examples from TAS). 

Like in other dialects of Sinai, medial geminate verbs tend to show i in 
neutral environments, and u elsewhere. Some of many examples are (for 
all dialects, unless indicated otherwise), u in: ydugg “hit, pound”, ydurr “be 
harmful to”, yxudd “churn”, ykudd "bite", ymuss “suck”, ysubb “pour”, ytubb 
"find, encounter; go to", yxušš "enter", ytušš "throw", yhutt "place", yrudd 
“be related to; answer", ytuxx “shoot, fire", yluxx “be soaked in", yrušš 
“sprinkle”, yfukk “churn, shake" and ykutt — ykitt “go downstream in a 
wadi” (HwA, BdA, but ~ ykitt in TAS).*> 

i is heard in: yšidd “pull, tighten", yfikk “loosen”, yliff “go around, turn”, 
ymidd “stretch out”, ytiff "spit", yširr "let dry (of dates) in a masarrah’, yriff 
“flutter (of tent cloth)", ygiff "dry", ytimm “take place", yhimm “be impor- 
tant for". 


12.3.53. Morphological conditioning of the short high vowel 
Since a separate phoneme /k/ is not found in group I, exceptions like those 
noted for groups VI-VIII (and in group II) are not found in group I. 


1.2.3.4. Allophones of short vowels 
Allophones of short vowels i, u and a are like those described for group I 
in De Jong 2000:74—76, which are in turn also like those in group VI. 


12.3.41. Allophones of /i/ 
Allophones of /i/ are like those described for group VI. 


1.2.3.4.2. Allophones of /u/ 
Allophones of /u/ are like those described for group VI. 


» A supra-segmental feature like velarization could also have been indicated in x or k, 
e.g. xud and Kul, or throughout, e.g. xud and Kul, but since velarization spreads, marking it 
in one location may be sufficient. 

55 Again we see variation of the high vowel in the contiguity of k, see remark in fn 18, 
p. 30 above. 

*4 See De Jong 2000:253. 
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1.2.3.4.3. Allophones of /a/ 


1.2.3.4.3.1. /a/ in non-raised positions 
Allophones of /a/ in non-raised positions are like those described for 
group VI. 


1.2.3.4.3.2. Raising of (*)/a/ preceding long stressed vowels 

Although raising of a in the pattern CaCiC has been characterized as 
regular and therefore morphophonemic in dialects of group I of the north, 
such raising is optional in most southern group I dialects, except in HwA, 
where it is also concluded to be morphophonemic. In DbA raising of a 
tends to be inhibited by preceding A, , x or ģ (with preceding A was not 
recorded in DbA). 

Except when a is preceded by , such raising is not inhibited by phonetic 
factors in the other southern group I dialects. Examples recorded are (illustrat- 
ing all dialects, except HwA and DbA): sarimih ~ sirimih “bridle”, al Arīš ~ 
al'Iri$ “name of the town al-Arish", xalīģ ~ xili¢ “gulf”, ‘aris ~ ‘iris “bridegroom”, 
rahil "travelers", dagig ~ digīg "flour", rafig ~ rifig “companion”, rahif "thin", 
ģalīd ~ ģilīd "thick", ragig "thin", xafif ~ xifif light" and also ģaniy "rich". 

Forms only recorded with raised a are: gibilah "tribe", kitīr “much, 
many”, dimi "all", bitr “camel”, kibir “big; old”, sigir “small; young", gidim 
“old”, ‘iris “bridegroom”, ‘igin "dough", hizin "sad", dixil “guest taking ref- 
uge”, šigīg "brother", sirif “honourable”, riģīf “loaf of flat round bread", 
bixil “stingy”, Tlfy “male given name ‘Aliy” and tiríy “moist, soft”. 

In most group I dialects of central and southern Sinai preceding hamzah 
blocks such raising, e.g. ‘asil “thoroughbred” and ‘atim “orphan” and also 
in verb forms ( )aģīb “I bring", ( )ašū “I carry”, ( Jaģīk “I come to you", 
( Jarid “I want" and (’)abi' “I sell” (see however remarks in 3.1.1.8. and 3.2.1.2.). 
Forms with the b-imperfect are treated similarly, e.g. babi, barid (raising 
of a in mediae ya’ verbs of the type (b)ibī or (b)irid for the 1st p. com. sg. 
is rare in the dialects discussed here, see also remarks in 3.2.1.2.). 


— No instances were recorded of raised a preceding stressed CCi, exam- 
ples are: battix “watermelon”, baddī “improvisor of rhyme", xarrīģ 
“alumnus”, sakkinah "knife", garnit “octopus”, sab‘in “seventy”, xamsin 
"fifty", Katrin “(St.) Catherine", kabrit “matches”, xanzir “extra growth of 
twigs (to be removed) on lower stem of the grafted almond plant (lit. 
pig)”, gargirih “watercress (n.u.) (?)” and many more. 

— Instances of raising of a preceding stressed Cē: in TyA, HwA and DbA 
one will hear e.g. 'ileha ~ ‘aléha “on him"). Such raising in the suffixed 
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preposition ‘ala (e.g. ‘aléh > 'ileh) was not observed in TAS, TAN, GrA, 
MIA or BdA. 

In verb forms we find optional raising in HwA, TyA, GrA like mašēt 
~ mišēt “I walked" (— misit in HwA), lagēt — liget “I found" (~ ligit in 
HwA, TyA), fadet — fidet "I sacrificed", though in MIA, TAS and BdA 
such raising was absent; forms there are e.g. maset, fadet (ligit only 
appears as i-type). Notice that in verb forms of the a-type imperfect 
raising of a may take place when it precedes e, but not in forms with 
diphthongs (i.e. when it precedes ay), so e.g. ramayt "I threw", dawayt 
«I went home before sunset”. 

— raising of a preceding CCē is not current in MIA, TAS, TAN (though 
once suwwet), BdA or TyA. Forms with raised a, though optionally so, 
like middēt, šiddēt etc. are however current in GrA, HwA and somewhat 
less so in DbA. 

— raising of a preceding stressed Cā is regular in all dialects discussed 
here, but optional, e.g.: Tayaha ~ Tiyaha “name of tribe Tayaha", Gamal 
~ Gimal “Gamal (‘Abd anNasir)", riba‘ “camel in its sixth year”, gināh 
"small irrigation canal", ģarādil ~ ģirādil “buckets”, bahayim ~ bihayim 
"cattle (pl.)", gazazih ~ gizāzih "bottle", Sawarkih ~ Suwarkih “name of 
tribe Sawarkah". 

— raising of a preceding stressed CCā is optional: fissay "expert farter”, 
gissās "tracker", billas "thief; extortionist", birrad "teapot", tillāģih 
"fridge" and wid ān "suffering pain", milyān "full", hiģģān “camel rider". 
Such raising was heard mainly in BdA, HwA, GrA and TyA, but was 
found to be much less current in MIA, TAN, TAS and DbA. 

N.B. sg. fem. forms of colours and physical defects have short stressed 
final -d( ) (if not raised). 

— raising of a preceding stressed ū is optional: ģumūs ~ ģamūs “food dip", 
xurüf ~ xarūf "lamb", ģunūb = ģanūb “south” and yuhüd ~ yahūd “Jews”. 
With initial hamzah such raising remains absent (contrast with groups 
VI-VIII): ( )abüy “my father" and ( )axūy “my brother”, and ist p. sg. 
com. imperfect forms of mediae wāw verbs ( Jagūm “I get up”, ( Jagūl 
«I say” (see remark * below). 

— raising of a preceding stressed a: (all dialects have a CaCāC stress-type) 
gimal "camel", libán "milk", šiğár “trees”, (a gahawah-form) sihar 
“month”, sibág “race”, midh “with him" and verb forms mišd “he 
walked", kitdb “he wrote" and (gahawah-form) yixdzin "he stores". Here 


3 See Stewart 1990:255 (glossary). 
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too preceding hamzah prevents such raising, e.g. ()addb “good man- 
ners”, a verb form ()axdd “he took” (TyA) and gahawah-forms like 
()ahal “people”, (a dma “blind, (’)a drag “limping, lame" and (’)axddar 
“green”. 

— raising of a preceding stressed u does not occur when *hamzah pre- 
cedes the a: ()axušš “I enter", ()ahutt “I place" (in contrast to such 
forms as uxušš etc., heard mainly in groups VI-VIIT). 

— raising of a preceding stressed i does not occur when hamzah precedes 
the a: ()asidd “I pull tight", ()amidd “I stretch out” (in contrast to such 
forms as išidd and imidd etc. heard in groups VI-VIII). 


Stress in perfect forms of verbal measures na and 1-t is ánwikal, áttifag, 
etc. (see 3.2.3.1. and 3.2.3.3.). The article is stressed in a sequence ālCvCv(+) 
(see 2.1.1.1.), e.g. d/ģimal “the camel", álbusal “the onions". 

Like in groups VI-VIII, when a follows stressed i in closed syllable, it is 


» 26 


raised, as in yindirib “he is beaten", yittifig "he agrees". 


1.2.3.4.3.3. Raising of the feminine morpheme (T) 
The a of the fem. morpheme is regularly raised in neutral environments 
and reaches a phonetic value near I.P.A. [i^]. 

Such raising is usually found in pausal positions, but also, though less 
regularly so, sentence-medially. Examples are: ģibdl alIgmih ba dd atTīh 
"The Igmah mountain lies behind the Tīh”, (first word in) kilmih magyulah 
“a spoken word", ba dd kidiy agattiha b almallih xālis “after that I cover it 
completely with hot sand”, titil’ allibbih w lannha eh? mistawyih tamām 
attamām "you take out the libbih and there it is what? Perfectly cooked". 

In velarized environments such raising does not take place, e.g. šurtah 
"police", gilidah šwayyih "a little thick", (second word in) kilmih magyülah 
“a spoken word", algissah "the story", baxurah “incense”, xūxah (velarized 
throughout) “peach”, admah "bone", mask alxüsah f-idi “holding the knife 
in my hand". 

Raising is not inhibited by the pharyngeals ' and A, e.g. mā tukfurha 
'asan mā tiaffan itxallha fathih “don't close it (i.e. the bottle), so that it 
doesn't spoil, you leave it open". 


^5 And also like in groups VI-VIII, in the verb forms yindirib and yittifig, the raised a will 
again 'reappear as a when in closed syllables, e.g. yindárbuw and yittáfguw, see also 
3.2.3.11. 

” mallih is the hot sand under the glowing embers in which the loaf of bread (libbih) is 
baked. A libbih is a thick round of dough baked in hot sand and embers. This type of bread 
is also prepared by men when they are travelling. 
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12.3.5. Prosodic lengthening of short vowels 

To express extra emphasis, such as on long durations of time, long dis- 
tances or great quantities, speakers often prosodically lengthen short vow- 
els. Examples are: iw minnih äh? iysawwlüh yom yabra::d fi mà'ün nadīf 
"and after that what? they carefully pour it into a bottle (through a funnel) 
when it (slowly) cools off in a clean container”, mahál mā biyģiy matár 
wala kan ligit alhamad hada axada:r “barren, no rain comes (to it) nor did 
I ever see (lit. find) this flat stony land? green". 


12.4. Long vowels and diphthongs 


1.2.4.1. Monophthongization of diphthongs *ay and *aw 

Like in group VI, in positions not influenced by velarization, or preceded 
by X, older diphthongs *ay and *aw have in most cases become monoph- 
thongal e and 6 with realizations near I.P.A. [e:] and [o:]. 

Examples listed for group VI for *ay may also be heard in group I. Some 
additional examples are: ģēšna “our army”, sen “bad, ugly", swekin "(dim. 
of) living", asSwes “Suez”, zet “oil” and examples for o listed for group VI 
may also be heard in group I, nē “type, sort", ģūz “husband”, goltak “what 
you said (lit. your saying)", lonah “its (sg. masc.) colour", gom “enemy 
tribe", goz “sandy hill, dune", and loz “almonds”. 

When *ay and *aw are preceded by X or velarized consonants, they 
have not been monophthongized, but have remained diphthongal. 

Examples are (for ay) ‘ayn "eye", ‘ays "food", xayr "goodness", xayl 
“horses”, hayt “walls”, sayd “hunting”, dayf “guest”, and examples of verbs 
are hattayna “we placed”, xaddayna “we churned’, istarayna “we bought”, 
dallayt “I stayed" and (for aw) hawl “year”, ‘Awdih “given name 'Awdah”, 
xawf "fear", sawt "sound; voice”. 

There is a tendency to prosodically lengthen the first element of the 
diphthong ay (which has an LP.A. value between [a] and [€]), especially 
in positions with primary stress. Forms with such lengthened diphthongs 
were heard mainly in TAS, TAN, GrA and BdA. Examples are 'a:yš “food”, 
‘ayn “eye”, a:yb “disgrace”, xa:yt "thread", xa:ynih “severe cold (as a dis- 
ease)", ha:yl "strength", sa:yf "summer", ga:yd "hunting", Fra:yg “male given 


? Stewart 1990:232 (glossary) lists hamadih “flat barren stony land”. For further refer- 
ences, see ibid. 

? Shawarbah 2007:422-423 describes a situation for TyA of the Negev where monoph- 
thongization of *ay (as e or i) and *aw (as 6) is general and not conditioned by phonetic 
environment. 
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name Fray”. Similar lengthening of aw was heard in tga:wtir “you go" and 
bya:wtuw “they travel (on foot?)”. 

In some cases monophthongization in neutral environments has not 
taken place, mawģūd “present (adj.)", awa “watch out!” and also šawliy 
“left-handed (sg. fem.)" and also verb forms like awrid “I water” and awgaf 
“I stand up" and gawna “they came to us”. The advantage is that the 
arrangement of root consonants in a morphological pattern like aC C,aC, 
(as in awgaf instead of dgaf, compare e.g. ašrab "I drink) has remained 
transparent. 

The suffixed preposition lay "to me”, bay “with me" are better inter- 
preted as lay + y and bay + y. In analogy to these forms, one will also hear 
fay “in me" in all dialects (~ fini in GrA). 


1.2.4.2. Isolating long vowels /ī/, /u/, /a/, /e/ and /6/ as phonemes 
In many dialects of group I the phonetic difference between /e/ and /1/ in 
neutral environments is often minimal, and in some lexemes the pho- 
nemes overlap. Such overlapping results from the higher realisation of /e/, 
rather than from a lower realisation of /1/. Examples are sif “sword”, six 
"sheikh", bit "house", itnin "two", sanatin "two years", zin "good", d'ayfin 
iftītāt (< ftētāt) “tiny children". In such examples the e is not quite full ē, 
but it is very near [i:]. 

A few instances of such overlapping were heard in MIA, TyA, HwA, 
DbA and GrA but none were heard in TAN, TAS and BdA.? Possible min- 


imal pairs to isolate the five long vowels are (see also De Jong 2000:79): 


der "monastery" —dir "turn (trans.)”—dūr "turn (intrans.)"—dor “floor (in 
a building)"—dar "house" 

ģībih/-ah “bring it'"—ģēbih/-ah “his pocket"—ģābih/-ah "he brought it", gom 
"enemy tribe"—güm "get up!” 


1.2.4.3. Allophones of à 

In the dialect of the Tarābīn of group I, à in neutral surroundings is real- 
ized near LP.A. [e:], but this is the case usually only when i follows (within 
morpheme boundaries) in the next syllable (like e.g. ‘drif "knowing" and 
mizāri “fields for agriculture", but rāyib “curdled (of milk)”), or ‘vanished’ 
i disappeared from a preceding syllable, e.g. drās “threshing”. In other 


* In HwA, ASA and HnA awa is conjugated: awa tans!, awiy tansiy!, etc. “don’t you 
forget”. In the other dialects it was left unconjugated for number and gender, e.g. aw‘a 
tansin "don't you (pl. fem.) forget”. 

* My Turbaniy informant claimed such overlapping to be a feature of northeastern (of 
Sinai) dialects, e.g. Rmēlāt and Sawarkah. See also MAP 5 in De Jong 2000:659 (appendix). 
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(non-velarized) environments the phonetic value is slightly lower, nearer 
to [ae:],? as in for instance in šāyī “my tea". Thus also the phonetic differ- 
ence in /ā/ in the examples Sal (near I.P.A. [z:]) “he carried” and sayil 
(nearer to I.P.A. [€:]) "carrying". 

When velarization is involved, /a/ is backed as I.P.A. [a:] as in dar 
“house”, xalas “and that’s it”, darübah “thoroughbred (fem.) camel", etc. 

Minimal pairs, or near minimal pairs like ģārī *my neighbour" and ģdriy 
“running” thus become possible. Similarly dārī “my house" and dáriy 
"knowing" (both with [a:] and [€:] resp.), but the question remains which 
phonemes are actually isolated. 


1.2.4.4. Reflexes of final *-a(’) 

Like in dialects of group I in the north, the reflex of final *-ā in neutral 
environments is often -iy. Some examples found in all dialects discussed 
here are: štiy / dšštiy “(the) winter”, šiy / dli šiy “(the) evening”, hniy “here”, 
griy "villages"9 miy / álmiy “(the) water”. Colours are: sawdíy or sodíy 
“black (sg. fem.)”, (a gahawah-form) šahabiy "sand-coloured”, hamsty “a 
darker shade than šahabiy (sg. fem.)”. Physical defects: ‘argéy “limping (sg. 
fem.)”, hamgíy "stupid (sg. fem.)", xarsíy “dumb, mute (sg. fem.)”, hawlty 
“cross-eyed (sg. fem.)”, Sadfty “left-handed (sg. fem.)", 'amyíy "blind (sg. 
fem.)" and a diminutive form gray ty "little bald (dim., sg. fem.)". 

Raising was also heard in the forms 'lyiy (compare CA ulyā) "upper 
grinding stone of a hand mill” and dinyiy “world”, atTrayyty “the Pleiades” 
(in TAS, but in BdA atTrayyih), Gawzíy "Gemini" in BdA and ģniy "singing" 
in TyA. 

In the perfect verb form ģa *he came" such raising is absent (contrast 
the DwA form ģiy, see De Jong 2000:416). Raising is also absent in the 
pron. suffix of the ist p. pl. com. -na “our; us”, e.g. w im aggid f-alwadiy w 
aššāyib, Allah yarhamih, [mà] indina hmār nāgl igrayybih fi dahárih ilnā” 
“and he was going in the wadi, and the old man— God rest his soul— 


* Similar remarks on the phonetic quality of /a/ were made for nTA in De Jong 2000:69 
(there abbreviated as TA). 

3 Shawarbah 2007:423—424 reports a high degree of imālah for medial à in specified 
neutral environments in the speech of the Odīrāt sub-confederation of the Tiyāha of the 
Negev, e.g. wēdiy “wadi”, Sēlim “male name Salim", 'eyis “alive” and hémiy “hot”, etc. 

34 See also remarks in De Jong 2000:65—66. 

35 Such extreme imālah is also reported for TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:424. 

3 griy (as a pl. of garyih) was recorded in HwA. However, Blanc 1970:125 [14] gives giriy 
as a pl. for garyih and glosses griy as "hospitality". If the ancestral form would be *gurā 
(i.e. like in Classical Arabic), the pl. reflex griy instead of gíriy makes better sense. See also 
fn 144, p. 11 for griy in the meaning of "proper food served to a respected guest”. 
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(and) we did not have a donkey, was carrying a small waterskin on his 
back to us” (TyA). 

In MIA and TyA final *-ā of the pron. suffix of the 3rd p. sg. fem. is 
raised, e.g. rabbayttiy? w mat abühiy w hi mà rab anat, wala hatt-áddriy 
(a alēhiy. iw fi gizittiy...mait...yam‘atawhiy mn ihníy min-hāda. 
w iykawnühiy là tģiy ‘indi “I raised her and her father died before she was 
(even) 40 days old, and I even stopped breast feeding her (lit. 'nor did the 
milk come to her, i.e. because of the shock suffered by the mother caused 
by her husband's death). And after her wedding... snatched (lit. snatch- 
ing)...they snatched (lit. imperfect: they snatch) her away from here, 
from here. And they had to fight her so she would not come (back) to me" 
(TyA) and itgüm itta imhiy? b xiixah ...itgib min usn alxüxah w itraggi- 
dhiy fihiy ...“you then go and graft it with a peach tree... you get one of 
the twigs of the peach tree and you tuck it (sg. fem.) into it (sg. fem. )”39 
(MIA). The form ykawnühiy in the former example also shows that preced- 
ing ū does not inhibit raising of the final a in -ha.”” 

In the other dialects (TAN, TAS, HwA, GrA, DbA and BdA) raising of *-ā 
in this pronominal suffix is absent. Instead, a glottal catch, especially in 
pause, often accompanies the final (short) -a, e.g. b addastah baģībha # 
“by the dozenIgetit (sg. fem.)" (TAS), ya'niy kanahna mnazzminha ... ifvāģ 
‘a talat t-iyyam.. “that is, we used to organize it (sg. fem.) ...in heats over 
three days...” (talking about camel racing) (HwA). 

When back spirants h, x, ģ or velarized consonants directly precede 
final *-ā, it is not raised, but in most cases has a -a (with glottal stop, also 
in sandhi, and usually stressed) reflex. Examples are: mín-ihniy bnáxatir^ 
aššatt... ala zzamil [...] iw bingib ‘aléhin idrd “from here we go to the 
market on the coast... on camels [...] and we bring sorghum on them (i.e. 
on their backs)" (HwA), kan ‘indak safrá ...ássafra hediy mani ārifha 
biygüluw 'aleha ēš...*if you have jaundice...this jaundice I don't know 
(it) what they call it..”. Other examples are: bēdd”* “white (sg. fem.)", 


37 Assimilated rabbayt + hiy, see 2.5. of this chapter. 

8 Assimilated t + ta imhiy, see 2.5. of this chapter. 

3 raggad, yraggid would literally mean “cause to lie down/sleep”, but here it refers to 
inserting (i.e. grafting) the twig into the incision in the stem and then cover it (usually with 
tape). Compare to "abdecken (bei Tomatenanbau, d.h. die Pflanze in eine Grube drücken 
und mit Erde überdecken)" in Behnstedt and Woidich 1994168. 

^ Contrast with remarks on group I dialects in northern Sinai in De Jong 2000:166. 

* For the verb xatar, yaxatir see Stewart 1990:283 (glossary): "to go to get supplies of 
corn and the like". 

2 [n HwA and DbA reduction of e in this form was observed: bidá . 
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zargá - zirgd "blue" (in all dialects)* (often as a euphemism for “black”), 
xadrá' “green (sg. fem.)", awrd “one-eyed (sg. fem.)", gará “bald (sg. 
fem.)" (but notice raising—since here further spread of velarization to the 
right is blocked by y—in the diminutive form gray fy).^ 

N.B. In MIA some instances of the sg. fem. were recorded with long final 
-ā, safrā, zargà, xadrā and also daha “morning”. 

When historical a in open syllable directly precedes, raising of final 
*-a(’) remains absent, e.g. gifá “neck”, and’ ‘T’, ģatd “cover, lid", jadá 
“lunch”, ‘asd’ “dinner”, dawd’ “medicine”, samá’ "sky", sawd "together", 
tand “young boy”. 

In a form like raxd “abundance”, daha’ “morning” there is a combina- 
tion of inhibiting factors preventing such raising (historical a in open syl- 
lable preceding and X preceding in combination with the spread of 
velarization). 

When a in preceding open syllable is not historical, but a gahawah- 
vowel, such raising of final *-ā() is not inhibited, e.g. šahabiy “sand- 
coloured (sg. fem.)”, kahalty “variety of blueweed". 

In TAS a phonemic difference in stress was noticed in the pair of adjec- 
tives hawlty and háwliy: saxalah hawlty “a cross-eyed (sg. fem.) lamb"— 
ģidiy háwliy “a one-year-old billy goat". 

Like in other dialects of group I (see De Jong 2000:82), a short (underly- 
ing) a in open syllable directly preceding will prevent such raising (pro- 
vided this a is not a gahawah-vowel), e.g. ‘asd’ “dinner”, jadá' "lunch", 
nidá' “moistness, dew", gifá “nape of the neck”, and “I” and also in velar- 
ized forms like tard’ “moist ground", ward’ “behind”, dard’ “windscreen”, 
gadá "law". 

Final -a in verb forms of the perfect of tertiae infirmae is not raised, e.g. 
fadá “he sacrificed", masa’ “he walked" and also velarized forms like ramá' 
“he threw", watd “he went to buy”. 

When the preceding a is a gahawah-vowel, raising in neutral environ- 
ments is not prevented, e.g. Sahabiy “sand-coloured (sg. fem.)", kahalty 
"variety of blueweed”. 

These reflexes of final *-ā, whether raised or not, are usually stressed, 
even when a heavy sequence precedes within morpheme boundaries, e.g. 


* Contrast zargíy in DA, see Blanc 1970124 [13]. 

^ [n TyA ofthe Negev the un-raised stressed endings are also short and are cut off with 
a glottal stop, e.g. bidd' "white (fem.)" and ‘ord’ “one-eyed (fem.)", see Shawarbah 2007:422, 
425 and remark on p. 418. 

5 The vowel i in the forms nidá' and gifd is raised (underlying) a. 
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sodíy or sawdíy “black (sg. fem.)", 'ardíy “limping (sg. fem.)" and xadrá' 
“green (sg. fem.)”, tarmá "gap-toothed (sg. fem.)”. 

When the preceding heavy sequence contains the article, stress on the 
article is regular, e.g. ásstiy “the winter", álif iy (al + fiy) “the viper’, dlgada’ 
“the lunch", dnnida’ “the moistness, dew" and gillt dlhaya “impudence”. 

N.B. “here” is hniy in all dialects (although in MIA ~ hana) and K-form 
hina may be heard in all dialects. 

The forms with final -iy also occur sentence-medial. When suffixed, 
however, long à will reappear. An illustrative example is in Bailey 2004:173 
(entries 449 and 450, in my own transcription) wāģib al-hisniy 'ala griy wa 
driy (3 instances of raising) "he who's received benefaction must feed and 
shelter", but no raising in (two) suffixed forms in man ada li hisnāh yāxid 
garah “he who's invited his benefactor will feed him”.* 


1.2.4.5. Allophones of long vowels e, i, 6, and ü 


12.4.54. Lowering effect of preceding emphatics oni and ü 
Primary and secondary emphatics will lower the phonetic value of 
following ī and ū towards (but not completely) (resp.) I.P.A. [e:] and [o:]. 


1.2.4.5.2. Off.glide in ë andi 
Off-glides in /e/ and /i/ have been described for group I in De Jong 
2000:85—86. 


1.2.4.5.3. Off glide in o and ū 
Off-glides in /o/ and /ū/ have been described for group I in De Jong 
2000:86. 


1.2.4.6. Diphthongs 

Dialects of group I have four diphthongs: ay, aw, iy and uw. Although the 
transcription of poems recorded from the Tihiy poet "Tayāhā” (Husayn 
bin ‘Id bin Hamad bin Mislih bin ‘Amir at-Tayāhā) and the Turbaniy poet 
"Unayz” (‘Unayz Abuw Salim Swaylim al-'Urdi) in Holes and Abu Athera 
2009" does not reflect dipthongal reflexes of *ay and *aw when preceded 


^* Such reappearance of à in suffixed forms is also reported for TyA of the Negev, e.g. 
mi ziy, but mi zāna “our goats", see Shawarbah 2007:424. 

47 See pp. 47—62 for "Unayz” and pp. 67-81 for "Tayaha". Examples in Unayz's poetry 
are: ģēr (p. 53, l. 6), ēbin (p. 53, l. 8), radena (p. 56, 1. 10), ‘én (p. 57, l. 21), hol (p. 60, 1. 19), 
het (p. 61, 1.4), gebat (p. 61, l. 9) though gaddaynāhin (p. 54). In Tayaha’s poetry: al-gusēma 
(p. 69, l. 5), fir ēn (p. 69, 1. 13), xēš (p. 72, l. 11), ön (p. 77,1. 5), Enah (p. 79, 1. 3), def (p. 79, 
1. 10), xēr (ibid.), genah (p. 80, 1.11), but also dallaw (p. 8o, 1. 21). 
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by X or in velarized environments,** my own findings for the dialects TyA 
and TAN described here are guite conclusive: in such positions reflexes 
tend to be diphthongal in these dialects of group I. 


1.2.4.6.1. Reflexes of *ay and *aw 


12.4.6.11. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in neutral environments 
In positions not preceded by X (i.e. back spirants A, , x, g or A) or velarized 
consonants *ay and *aw have usually become e and o, cf. 1.2.4.1. 

In final positions, verbal endings ay and aw have also remained diph- 
thongal, as in e.g. tansay "you (sg. fem.) forget", yansaw "they forget”, 
harataw “they ploughed” and also gaw “they came". 

In some cases monophthongization in neutral environments has not 
taken place, which has preserved morphological transparancy, e.g. taybis 
“drying (transitive verbal noun of measure 2 verb root y-b-s)’, sawdíy 
(~ sodíy) “black (sg. fem.)”, mawgud “present”, and also initial sequences 
of prima waw verbs often show diphthongs, e.g. awgaf“I stand up", nawrid 
^we give water", although such forms co-occur with monophthongized 
forms (in this case ēgaf and nērid). The prima yd’ verb (perfect) yibis “dry 
(intrans.)" also shows a diphthong in the imperfect yaybas, although the 
form with the monophthong yebas also occurs. 


1.2.4.6.1.2. Reflexes of *ay and *aw in non-neutral environments 


1.2.4.6.1.2.1. Reflexes of *ay and *aw preceded by X 

Reflexes of *ay and *aw preceded by X have remained diphthongal. 
Phonetic values range between [ai] and [ei] for *ay and between [au] and 
[ou] for *aw. Some examples are: (for ay) xayl "horses", gayt “rain”, Ahaywat 
“name of tribe (dim.)”, 'ayb “disgrace” and min yom tulū' iShayl, iyxall- 
attamir hayl “when the rising of Canopus? (is there), it causes the dates to 
fall" (recorded in BdA), (for aw) hawgal “wooden threshing board", hawlty 
*cross-eyed”, hawl "year", awrd *one-eyed (sg. fem.)", xawf "fear" (an 


45 Also for TyA of the Negev unconditional monophthongization of *ay and *aw (> e or 
T and 6 resp.) is reported, see Shawarbah 2007:422—423. 

^ One of my TAN informants is actually a son of the late ‘Néz. 

5 Although I recorded a few instances of endings -iy and -uw in TAN and TyA in a-type 
imperfects (as in e.g. tdšrabiy and yásrabuw), in the majority of possible cases the endings 
are in conformity with the rule formulated for group I, e.g. tásrabay and yásrabaw. 

* Canopus (Ar. Suhayl) is visible just above the horizon in the southern sky around 
mid-October. See also the proverb in Bailey 2004:75: suhayl yixallī ar-rutab hayl (in my own 
transcription this would be iShayl iyxall-árrtab hayl) “Canopus makes the ripe dates fall". 
Dates are said to be ripe for harvest as early as July in Nwebi', then two months later in 
Fērān, another month later in Ras Sadr and again a month later in the Delta. 
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example of j preceding aw was not recorded). Examples of verb forms are 
yadbahaw ['yedbehau] “they slaughter", tázra'aw ['tezrefau] “you (pl. 
masc.) grow (crops)". 


1.2.4.6.1.2.2. Diphthongs *ay and *aw preceded by velarized consonants 
Reflexes of *ay and *aw preceded by velarized consonants have remained 
diphthongal. The phonetic value of the first element of the diphthongs 
tends to be slightly raised and is higher than when preceded by X: [ei] and 
[ou]. Examples listed in De Jong 2000:87-88 may serve to illustrate the 
situation in the group I dialects discussed here as well: (for ay) t'ayr IPA 
[eir] “birds”, dayf [deif] “guest”, sayf [seif] “summer” and (for aw) sawm 
[soum] "fasting", tawr [t'our] “overhanging cliff”. 

Other diphthongs were heard in tawr "bull" and tawb "garment", where 
velarization has spread backwards (i.e. from right to left) through the word. 


1.2.4.6.2. Diphthongs -iy and -uw 


1.2.4.6.24. Reflexes of final *-; and *-ū 
Like in other dialects of Sinai, the diphthongs iy and uw occur in a variety 
of positions. 

Unlike the situation in group VI, i-type perfect forms of the tertia ya 
verbs pattern 3rd p. sg. masc. CiCiy (underlying |CaCiy|) commonly occur 
in group I. Examples are: /igíy "he found", fihty “he was surprised", dirty (b) 
“he became aware (of )", nisy “he forgot’, ģilty “it became expensive”. 

Final -iy may also reflect older final *-ā , as in miy "water", in the saying 
alhisniy tnazzl algidir ‘an algidir, lit. “benefaction removes one cooking 
pot (over a fire) (to make place) for another",* (reflecting the sg. fem. pat- 
tern *CaCCa’ for physical defects) ‘argéy “limping (sg. fem.)”, habliy “sim- 
ple-minded (sg. fem.)”, amyty “blind” and the sg. fem. pattern for colours 
(also *CaCCa’) sawdiy “black”, šahabiy “sand-coloured”. -iy may also reflect 
*-G, as in hniy® “here”, miziy “goats”.** In groups VI-VIII the reflex for 
*-a(’) is often -i, except in patterns for sg. fem. forms for colour or physi- 
cal defects. The regular reflex then, like in group I, is -iy. 


* A saying expressing the right of a host to come to someone else who has a fire, to 
cook food there for his guests; the man with the fire then as a deed of benefaction will 
remove his own pot to make place for the pot of the man acting as a host. See also Bailey 
2004:164 (saying 419). In a more general sense the saying may also call for a special favour 
for those who have special obligations (like having to receive a guest). 

5 Final stressed -fy for *-ā is regular in group I. In the dialect of Biliy, however, the same 
-f reflex was recorded for *-à and also *-ā, see De Jong 2000:89. 

54 See also Stewart 1990:248 (glossary), root m--z. 
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Like in group VI, final -iy may reflect final *-7' in biriy “innocent”, final 
*-py in sibty "boy", ģaniy "rich", tiríy “moist; soft”, *-ay in šiy "thing" and the 
nisbah ending for the sg. masc, e.g. "Abbādiy “(member) of the 
"Abābdah”.5> 

Instances of final (but unstressed) -iy seguences created by anaptyxis 
are: hákiy # "telling" and ģidiy # "billy goat" (the morphological bases are 
haky and ģidy resp.). 

Instances of final -uw or -iw sequences created by word-final anaptyxis 
are: baduw + “Bedouin (pl.)", hiluw # “sweet; beautiful". 

Examples of diphthongs created by word-medial anaptyxis are: biyšūf 
“he sees", kdwiyha “its (sg. fem.) cauterization" and aliwlad "the boys". 

For remarks on diphthongal endings in a- and i-type perfects of tertiae 
infirmae see 3.2.2.5.1. 

The adverb “here” is in most dialects Aniy, which may derive directly 
from hunā( ) or hinā( ). 

Final -iy reflects final *-7 in biréy "innocent", final *- iy in nibiy "Prophet", 
sibiy "boy", giwty "strong", final *-ay in šiy "thing" and the nisbah-ending 
for the sg. masc., e.g. Su ūdiy "Saudi". 


1.2.4.7. Prosodic lengthening of long vowels and diphthongs 

Long vowels may be lengthened: (expressing a long duration of time) w 
iytaxālataw w yal aba:w lamma yítilfuw “and they mingle and play (a long 
time) until they grow tired", (expressing an extreme degree) alihrayyim 
hadallak ib ā:d "those women faaar away”, mayyitta bā:rdih “its (sg. fem.) 
water is (extremely) cold". 

The first element of a diphthong is also often lengthened. This occurs 
mainly in TAN, TAS, HwA, GrA and BdA (much less regularly in the other 
dialects) and predominantly so in monosyllabics, e.g. 'a:yš “bread; food", 
ha:yt “walls”, 'a:yn “eye”, xa:yt "thread". Such lengthening does not appear 
to be related to extra emphasis. 


55 The ‘Ababdah are an Arabic speaking (though originally speakers of Beja, a Cushitic 
language) African tribe living in the eastern desert of Egypt (and across the border in 
northeastern Sudan), to the south of the Ma‘azah. 
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2. STRESS AND PHONOTACTICS 


24. Stress 
244. Rules for word-stress 


Stress in group I is of the máktabah-type. Rule order is the same as in 
group VI: elision—stress—anaptyxis.*^ 

Verbal gahawah-forms of the i-type imperfect, like yáhalbuw "they 
milk", receive special treatment (see 2.1.2.4.). 

The stress rules for central and southern group I dialects are like those 
described for group I in De Jong 2000:91-92. The rules can be summerized 
as follows: 


1) Speech pause # does not have the function of a consonant for the stress 
rule (contrast # for anaptyxis rule below in 2.3.) 
2) The domain of stress is formed by 
a.) the last three syllables of a word, including the article al- and the 
verbal an- prefix (and the suffixes), the vowel preceding the t-infix 
(of measure 1-t) if these are part of the last three syllables. 
b.) or the last four syllables, when there are no heavy sequences 
3) Stress is placed according to the criterion of quantity, i.e. vowels of 
heavy sequences are stressed. 
4) The following types of ‘heavy’ sequences occur: vCC(C) and YC(C) 
(including Y(h)). 
5) The vowel of the first heavy sequence from the right is stressed (see 
examples in 2.1.11.) 
6) a) In the absence of a heavy syllable, stress the vowel in the second 
syllable from the left (all dialects except TAS), or 
b) In the absence of a heavy sequence, stress the vowel in the first syl- 
lable from the left (TAS). 


55 The same rule order is reported for TyA of Negev in Shawarbah 2007:425. Stress in 
Negev TyA can be characterized as: fa dl, fi il/fu ul/fa il ox fa ul, fa dlah/-ih, fa dlatih, fa d(*)/ 
fi ty, vf iy/yáf'a (tertiae inf.), d/fa al (stressed article), dnfa al, yinfa il (surface form yínfi il), 
anfa dlat (verb measure n4), dfta al, yifta il (surface form yifti il), afta dlat (verb measure 
1-t). 
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2.1.1.1. Stress in words with heavy sequences 

Examples of stress in words with 'heavy' sequences are: 

dšštiy "the winter", ál'asa' "the dinner, álif iy “the viper” (first i is anaptyc- 
tic), salat áli'siy (first i is anaptyctic) “evening prayer", álilab (first i is 
anaptyctic) "the tins", mádrasah "school", dštaģaļ "he worked", áttafag "he 
agreed", ángasal "he was washed", álbasal "the onions", álwalad "the boy/ 
son", darábt "I hit (perfect)”, tilf na “we rose", darábtih “I hit (perfect) him", 
walddkiy “your (sg. fem.) son", zēnīn (i stressed) "good (pl.masc.)”. 


For forms like libsitih “she wore it", libístih "I wore it" and Sirbitih “she 
drank it”, širibtih *I drank it" recorded in GrA, see remarks in 2.4.4. 


2.1.1.2. Examples of stress in words without heavy sequences 


2.1.1.2.1. Stress in CvCvC(v) 

Examples of stress in (C)v Cv(C)* are: 
()v,CvC: in all dialects: abár “needles”, ahál “people, family”, akál “he ate" 
(the latter only in DbA, TyA, HwA; kal in TAS, TAN, BdA, MIA, GrA), 
(‘I come" is agéy in all dialects of group I). 

Cv Cv(): ašd “dinner”, mašd “he walked", dawd “medicine”, hayd’ 
“shame, bashfulness”. 

Cv CvC: handš "spider", malág “hard flat rock (on which no footprints 
show)”, ģatds “he dived”; wagáf “he stood up", warág “paper” and sibiy 
"boy", birty “innocent”, tiríy “moist; soft" (“he comes" is yģiy) and gahawah- 
forms sahdn “plate”, šahdr “month” and ba dd "after". 


2.1.1.2.2. Stress in (C)vCvCw(C) and (C)vCvCvCv(C) 
In the following sequences stress is placed thus: 


(C)v CvCv(C): stress in TAS is only on the initial syllable: xdšabah “piece 
of firewood”, fárasat “she spread out”, (and gahawah-forms) gáhawah “cof- 
fee”, áxadar "green", dharit "I plough’, á'arag “I sweat", táharit “he ploughs’, 
yd arag “he sweats”, dárabaw “they beat (perf.)”. Also when (C)(v)C pre- 
cedes a sequence (C)v CvCv(C) stress is on the first open syllable from the 
left: inwákalat “she was eaten", istágalat “she worked”, ittáfagaw “they 


5 When v, in this pattern is not preceded by C, it is underlying |a|. 
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agreed", al drabiy "Arabic", albádawiy “the Bedouin’, and also (i)byáhafruw 
"they dig" (for such gahawah-forms of i-type imperfects with vowel-initial 
endings see remark in 2.1.2.4. below) and aláhamar "the red" and aláxadar 
“the green". 

Stress in TAN, GrA, TyA, HwA, DbA and BdA (for remark on MIA see *' 
below) is on the second syllable: xasabah, fardšat, darábaw, Tawdrah or 
(with raised pre-stress a) Tuwárah "Tawarah (tribes)", akálat "she ate" (the 
latter only in DbA, TyA, HwA) and (gahawah-forms) gaháwah, axádar, 
ahárit, a drag, tahárit, ya drag 

When (C)(v)C precedes a sequence (C)v CvCv(C) in these dialects (but 
see remark** on TyA below) stress is also on the second open syllable from 
the left: algaháwah “the coffee", annahásal “the (big black) ant", ingalábat 
“she overturned”, ixtaláfat "she was different", istagálat “she worked”, 
aššaģārah “the tree; bush", alwarágah “the paper (n.u.)", azza átar “the 
thyme”, annaxálah "the palm tree”, istagálaw "they worked", indarában 
"they (fem.) were beaten”, azzalámah "the man", indarábat “she was 
beaten", assabágah "the race", a ģabdtih “she pleased him", but also (gaha- 
wah-forms) alaxádar "the green" and alahámar "the red"? and also 
azZagárah "Wadiy Zagarah (a tributary of Wadiy Dahab)”. 

When the heavy sequence preceding (C)vCvCv(C) is created by a long 
vowel, stress is usually also on the penultimate syllable, e.g. kawanátih 
"she fought him" (recorded in TyA, HwA, BdA, GrA), but kāwanatih in 
DbA and also mgābalatak "the meeting with you” (the latter two stressed 
on long à) in BdA. 

(C)vCvCvCv(C): stress in TAN, TyA, HwA, DbA and BdA is on the third 
syllable from the right: ragábatih, naxálatih, ya'áragaw, ya áragan, 
yahártuw, etc. 

Stress in such sequences in TAS and MIA is on the fourth syllable from 
the right: rágabatah, náxalatah, yd aragaw, yá'aragan, yáhartuw, etc. (for 
such gahawah-forms of i-type imperfects with vowel-initial endings see 
remark in 2.1.2.4. below) (for a remark on GrA see *? below). 

In forms which become like a CvCvCvCv(C) (‘surface’) sequence as 
a result of bukara-insertion (see 2.2.24.), the bukara-vowel is ignored for the 
placement of stress, e.g. (bukara-vowel underlined) zágaratat "she ululated". 


$ The latter two of which are—in terms of stress assignment— best interpreted as 
al'axadar and al'ahamar. 
5 See preceding fn. 
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* In MIA stress varies in ((C)(v)C) (C)vCvCv(C); both (al)gasdlah and (al) 
gásalah, (al)gaháwah and (al)gáhawah, sákanaw and sakánaw "they 
settled", etc. can be heard. Similar variation occurs in TyA, but only when 
(C)(v)C precedes a sequence (C)vCvCv(C): aššdģarah "the tree; bush" 
algásalah "the twig”, mintá amah “grafted (sg. fem.)”, but also maslahátak 
“your interest".^ 

** TyA however shows variation, since also forms with stress on the first 
open syllable from the left were recorded, like azzálamah "the man", 
ingálabat "she overturned", ingdta an "they (pl. fem.) were cut off", 
inhásaraw "they were crammed together". 

*3 Stress in GrA is placed thus: ragábatih, farásatih, naxálatak, naxálatih, 
but in elicited verb forms the gahawah-vowel was ignored and stress was 
placed accordingly: yd aragaw “they sweat", td aragan “you (pl. fem.) 
sweat", tá'aragay "you (sg. fem. sweat)" (i.e. stress is placed as if forms are 
ya ragaw, ta'ragan, taragay resp., which are therefore concluded to be 
the underlying base forms). 


2..2. Exceptions to the stress rule 


24.24. Stress on reflexes of *-à and *-à 

Reflexes of *-ā in the sg. fem. of colours and physical defects, whether 
raised or not, will be stressed, although they have been reduced to short 
vowels, e.g. xadrá( ) “green (sg. fem.)", safrd( ) “yellow (sg. fem.)", bēdd( ) 
“white (sg. fem.)”, gar d(') “bald (sg. fem.)", 'awrd( ) “one-eyed (sg. fem.)". 

These reflexes are also stressed when they have been raised (to final -iy, 
see 1.2.4.4.), e.g. sūdiy ~ sawdíy "black (sg. fem.)", Sadfty “left-handed (sg. 
fem.)”, hawlty “cross-eyed (sg. fem.)" and also with a gahawah-form sahabíy 
“sand-coloured (sg. fem.) (i.e. yellowish light brown)". 

Notice that stress in forms like ‘asd’, dawd , pronominal and’ and also a 
verb form mašd etc. is in conformity with the stress rules, and also when 
the article precedes and receives stress, this is according to stress rules, 
e.g. dlasa, áddawa' and also miy "water", stiy “winter”, šiy “evening” and 
álmiy “the water", dšštiy “the winter" and salat áli'siy (where the first i is 
anaptyctic) "the evening prayer’. 

Reflexes of -à in pronominal suffixes, whether raised or not, will not be 
stressed (unless they are part of the only syllable available for stress, e.g. 


6' Such variation in stress is also present in dialects spoken nearby, such as those of the 
northern Tarābīn, Sawarkah and Rmēlāt, see De Jong 2000:664 (map 15). 
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Ind “to us”), e.g. indina(') “with us", yģīna( ) "he comes to us" and minha( ) 
or minhiy "from her”. 

The pair saxalah hawliy “a cross-eyed (sg. fem.) lamb’—gidiy háwliy 
“one-year-old billy goat" could be used to show phonemicity of stress 
(recorded in TAS). 


2.1.2.2. Stress on final nominal *-ty reflexes in *CaCīy 

In group I, reflexes of the pattern *CaCīy are CaCiy or (after raising the 
short vowel a) CiCiy and are stressed on the ultimate, which is in confor- 
mity with the rules formulated in 2.1.1.2., e.g. wilfy "holy man", nabíy ~ nibíy 
“prophet”, sibiy “boy”. 


2.1.2.3. Stress in al + *CaCty 
When the article precedes a CaCiy sequence it is stressed, e.g. dnnibiy or 
ánnibiy “the Prophet’, ássabiy or dssibiy "the boy” and álwiliy “the holy man". 


2.1.2.4. Stress in suffixed gahawah-forms 
Examples of stress in gahawah-forms (see also 2.1.1.2.2.) are: ba ddhum 
“each other”, naxdļha “her datepalm”. 

For assignment of stress in i- and u-type gahawah-imperfects the elision 
of the high vowel, made possible by the insertion of a gahawah-vowel, is 
ignored, e.g. yáhalbin "they (fem.) milk", tdhartuw “you (pl. masc.) plough”, 
táxabtah "you beat it" (these latter three in TAS and MIA) or yahálbin, 
tahártuw, taxábtah (other dialects). 

Resyllabication of sequences CaCaCatv > CaCCitv is not a characteristic 
of group I dialects. 


2.1.2.5. Stress in vCCICv 
A short high vowel is not dropped from a sequence vC, C IC V and stress 
is placed according to rules in 2.1.1.2., e.g. biyhálliluw “they make heaps" 
and biygaffifuhin “they dry them (fem.)" and sadditi “my dam". The gemi- 
nate is in these cases reduced.” 

An exception to this exception recorded in TAN and TAS is sg. fem. 
m ayyyih, pl. masc. m ayyyīn and pl. fem. m ayyyāt (sg. masc. m ayyiy) (i.e. 
the forms are not «m ayyiyih, «m ayyiyīn and «m ayyiyāt) for “feeble, sapless 
(esp. as a result of too much food or drink)". 

For active participles of the verb ta aknan “be irritated”, see 2.4.4. 


* The same is reported for TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:421. 
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2.1.3. Stress units 


2.1.3.1. Stress in combinations with preposition min and negated personal 
pronominals 
Like in group VI, the preposition min may form one stress unit with the 
following word, as in min-tahat "from below”, min-kidiy "from this”, min- 
ihniy “from here", mín-ihnuh “from there", min-wara "from behind". 

In negated pronominals stress is on the first syllable: mani, minta, mintiy, 
mihna, mintuw, mintin mūhū, mīha (also mihi), mūhum, mihin or mahin (in 
forms like mühimma and mīhinna stress is on the second syllable). 


2.1.3.2. Enclitically suffixed prepositions | and b 


24.3.24. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition | 

Enclitic suffixation of the suffixed preposition / is less regular than in 
group VII, but does occur. An example (in GrA) is ‘ala hittah ygüLilhá, 
iygul-ilh-Amm Said “to an area he calls, he calls (it) Amm Sa‘id”. Notice 
that in case of enclitic suffixing the shorter form /ha is used instead of the 
independant form /éha. 


2.1.3.2.2. Enclisis of the suffixed preposition b 
Enclitic suffixing of suffixed preposition b was not recorded. 


2.2. Phonotactics 
2.2.1. The gahawah-syndrome 


2.2.1.1. The gahawah-syndrome: a-insertion in *aXC sequences 
The gahawah-syndrome is active in all dialects discussed here. Some of 
many examples are: dahár “back”, saxálah "lamb", šaharayn “two months”, 
yahalbüha "they milk her", Zagárah “name of a tributary wadi (coming 
from the west) of Wadiy Dahab some 10 km northwest of the town Dahab", 
aháwal “cross-eyed”, $ahabíy “sand-coloured”, tahát “under”. 


2.2.1.2. Morphological categories showing variation 
The gahawah-syndrome is active in forms of the past participle (i.e. where 
C =X: maXC uC ) like ma arūf “known”, ma azūl “separated, isolated", 
ma agūļ “reasonable”, maharüt “ploughed”, maharüg "burnt", mahatūt 
“placed” and maxarüm “pierced”, but also maxlüt “mixed”, maxsūs “spe- 
cial", mahyün “insulted”. 

Exceptions are also found with the pattern maXC vC (ah): magarib 
“time of sunset", mahawiy "treated by a hawiy (i.e. a snake charmer)”, 
maxazan “storage place”, but also (a loan) mahragan "festival". 
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Although derived measures are usually unaffected by the gahawah- 
syndrome, some verbal nouns of measure 2 do show gahawah-vowels, like 
in DbA tahagig (< tahgig) “allotment of shares of food (higgih) during the 
annual visit to a sheikh's tomb (zwārah)” was recorded, in MIA taģarīb 
“going north”, in GrA tahawi "collecting", ta'ašīb “removing weeds’, 
tahabīš fahám "making (by controlled burning) of charcoal". But forms 
without gahawah-vowels were also recorded, e.g. tahwilna “our transfer”, 
ta dīb “punishment” and tahbis fahám (in TAS). 


2.24.3. Morphological categories in which the gahawah-syndrome is not active 
The gahawah-syndrome is not active in derived verbal measures (for 
exceptions in verbal nouns of measure 2, see remark in the preceding 
paragraph 2.2.1.2. above). Examples are like those listed for group VI. 

The examples of elatives listed for TwA, HnA and LA are also found in 
our group I dialects discussed here: ahsan "better/best”, ahla “more/more 
beautiful, sweeter/sweetest", aglab "more/most” (and also a loan aglabiyyah 
*majority") and aģļa *more/most expensive”. 

In loans (from Standard Arabic or Cairene) the gahawah-syndrome is 
usually absent, e.g. bahs “research”® and ahlan! “welcome!” and also ya'niy 
“that is; it means", and ya mal ** “he makes”. 

Like in group VII, the fem. morpheme in construct state becomes -at 
when it follows XaC (also where a is a gahawah-vowel), so that the 
sequence CaXaCat is the result. When such a sequence is directly suffixed 
with a vowel-initial suffix, the resulting CaXaCatv sequence is not resyl- 
labified (contrast MzA of group VI). Examples are naxaļatī *my palm tree" 
and gáhawatak (TAS and MIA) or gaháwatak "your coffee" (other south- 
ern group I dialects). 


2.2.2. Articulatory delay in the realization of alveolar sonorants (liquids l, r 
and n) 


2.2.21. Articulatory delay in the realization of x: the bukara-syndrome 
Examples of bukara-vowels are (underlined): higirih “his lap", yašaraban 
"they (fem.) drink", zagaratat “she ululated", katuruw® “they became many”. 


5 On the system of orientation of tribes in the north of Sinai, see De Jong 2000:469, fn 48. 

55 bahs instead of MSA baht: s for t is an indication that the loan came via a sedentary 
dialect such as Cairene, which lacks interdentals in its phoneme inventory. 

9 See remark in fn 51, p. 137. 

5€ Since a of the first syllable only appears in closed syllables (e.g. kutür, but katrit), the 
underlined u is here interpreted as a vowel created by the bukara-syndrome, rather than 
a vowel whose elision is inhibited by it. 
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Examples of the bukara-syndrome inhibiting the elision of a preceding 
high vowel are alikbar tafatir alisgar "old people are the records of young 
people" and ykassir albikāriģ “he smashes the coffee pots". 

Examples of the 'greater' or 'expanded' bukara-syndrome creating vow- 
els: Sadir alHaytān "Sadr al-Haytan; name of the mountain range between 
Ràs Sadr and Nixl". 

The form nübudur al'ayš “we sow the (seeds for making) bread" is com- 
parable to the form yudukur ánnibiy discussed in De Jong 2000214. The 
application of rules is as follows (here the high vowel eligible for elision is 
in bold print; the anaptyctic is underlined; the bukara-vowel is bold and 
underlined): 


base form sandi elision — anaptyxis — bukara-insertion 
yudkur +v — yudkur v yudkr v yüdukr v yudukur v 
nubdur + v | nubdur v nubdr v nübudr v nübudur v 


N.B. Since the bukara-rule is a late phonetic surface rule, the vowels pro- 
duced by it are inconsequential for the placement of stress (i.e. the stress 
rule is applied before the bukara-rule), e.g. zágaratan "they (fem.) ulu- 
lated", also in dialects that would otherwise stress CaváCaCv(C), as in e.g. 
ragábatak "your neck" (see remark in 2.1.1.2.2.). 


2.2.2.2. Influence of 

Like r, / may also be involved in inhibiting elision of the short vowel. 
Examples are (preserved vowels underlined) min agdam gibayil alliy hin- 
nih...alliy humma Badārah “of the oldest tribes, which are... who are 
Badārah”, nizil alxawāģih "the foreigner got out (ofthe car)" and min awwil 
al'umr "from the beginning of (his) life". 

Examples of 'expanded' or 'greater' bukara-vowels preceding / in sandhi 
(where the vowel is not a cluster-resolving anaptyctic as described in 
2.3.2.) are ('greater' bukara-vowels underlined): asi! alwadiy fih imtūhih 
bardak "because there is also salinity (of the soil) in the wadi”, arramil 
assāxin "the hot sand”. 


2.2.2.24. The high vowel preceding | in *'ibil and *ragil 
The forms bil “camels” and álbil “the camels” and bilha “her camels” were 
recorded several times in HwA (not in the other dialects). 


6 tafatir, cf. MSA daftar, dafātir. The saying stresses the importance of oral tradition: 
young people should use the experience of older people by consulting them. More or less 
like the African (Senegalese?) saying “when an old man dies, a library burns down”. 
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Like in group VII, ragil, mainly in in the exclamation ya rāģil can be 
heard regularly. In one instance (in TAS) a woman was addressed with the 
fem. form rāģlih: tab w Allahiy ya rāģlih, águ diy ‘indihin “okay, by God, 
woman, (go) stay with them (i.e. your children)". 

ragil for was recorded a few times, but the current word for “man” is 
raģģāl (or, with a raised vowel a, riģģāl, pl. rgal). 


2.2.2.3. Articulatory delay in the realization of n 
A short high vowel i in open syllable in sandhi is often not elided, due to 
a delay in the realization of n, e.g. ba aģin and “I knead”, biyšūfin al'ay$ 
"they (fem.) see the bread". The (relatively) high sonority of n may also 
create a preceding vowel as in assamin aššīhiy "the white wormwood 
ghee". 

Articulatory delay in ( fogna >) fogana “above us" was also recorded sev- 


eral times. 
2.2.3. Articulatory delay of 'ayn following geminates 
Instances of articulatory delay of ‘ayn following geminates were not 
noticed. 
2.3. Anaptyxis 


Rules formulated for group VI are also valid for group I dialects. 


2.31. Word-medial anaptyxis 


Word-medial anaptyxis takes place like in group VI. 


2.3.2. Anaptyxis in sandhi 


2.3.24. Anaptyxis in clusters resulting from 'colliding' morphological base 
forms 

In group I dialects sandhi clusters of four consonants caused by the collision 
of morphological base forms are resolved through anaptyxis like in group VI. 


2.3.2.2. Anaptyxis in #CC and CC# 
When speech pause directly precedes or follows CC, the resulting cluster 
#CC or CC* is resolved like in group VI. 


2.3.2.3. Consonant clusters resulting from I-elision in sandhi, with 
subsequent anaptyxis 

One example of clusters in sandhi after I-elision, eliminated by anaptyxis 
(the intermediate form with cluster is marked here with a preceding *): 
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(base forms, high vowel eligible for elision underlined) 
mihnit alhurmah » 

(after elision of high vowel, cluster in bold print) 
* mihnt alhurmah » 

(after stress and anaptyxis, anaptyctic underlined: surface forms) 
míhint alhurmah "the woman's job”. 


2.3.2.4. Resyllabication of word-medial CVCCICV, and of CVCCIC VC 
sequences in sandhi 

Like in group VI, the resyllabication of a word-medial sequence CVCCICV 
> CVCICCV (e.g. yiktibuw > yíkitbuw) is compulsary, while resyllabication 
of a sandhi sequence CVCCIC VC » CVCICC VC (e.g. mihnit alhurmah » 
míhint alhurmah) is optional (see 2.3.2.3.). 


2.3.3. Exceptions to the anaptyxis rule 


2.3.34. Unresolved consonant clusters 

Not all clusters are eliminated. Especially clusters of which the first con- 
sonant is nasal or a liquid followed by a voiceless second consonant 
are left intact,” e.g.: sa'altha “I asked her”, ta allamtha “I learned them 
(pl. fem.)”, bintha “her daughter", aftakart # “I thought". 

Clusters may be left unresolved in sandhi as well, e.g. istagalt fi Sarm 
aššēx "I worked in Šarm aššēx”, gult 'anha "I said about her" and ‘ind 
ba adhum “with each other”, gāmat albint mahha “the girl got up with 
her", sirt baxlat "I started to be confused". 

When assimilation between the first and second consonant takes place, 
the cluster will remain intact as well, e.g. (in sandhi) istafatt kitīr “I gained 
a lot" (« istafadt). 


2.3.3.2. The role of sonority of consonants involved in unresolved clusters 
See remarks in De Jong 2000:125-126. 


2.3.3.3. Some special cases with regard to anaptyxis 


2.3.3.3.1. Consonant clusters with initial geminates 

When the first two consonants of a three-consonant cluster form a 
geminate, this geminate is usually (partially) reduced, e.g. (word-medial) 
widdna “we want, need”, gillt al'ilm “lack of science" and lih addwēw 'ad 
"so it (sg. masc.) had the little light". Examples of such reduction listed for 
group VI may be heard in group I as well. 


*' For similar phonetic conditioning, see De Jong 2000:123-128. 
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2.3.3.3.2. Preposition ind + C 
The suffixed preposition ‘ind takes vowel-initial allomorphs of the 
pronominal suffixes, e.g. índaha “with her”, ‘indak “with you (sg. masc.)", 
‘indikiy “with you (sg. fem.)", índuhuw “with them (pl. masc.)", índihin 
“with them (pl. fem.)", Ándukuw “with you (pl. masc.)”, ndikin “with you 
(pl. fem.)" and “ndina “with us”. 

Clusters in sandhi are left intact, however, e.g.: ind ammih “with his 
uncle". 


2.3.3.3.3. The 2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. pronominal suffixes in consonant 
clusters 
The 2nd p. sg. masc. pronominal suffixes C-ak / v-k behave predictably in 
group I. 


2.3.4. Phonetic quality of the anaptyctic 


2.3.44. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyctics 

The phonetic quality of the word-medial anaptyctic vowel is a lax and 
centralized [1], towards [9], in front environments and a lax and central- 
ized [v], towards a moderately rounded [9], in back environments.** 


2.3.4.11. Phonetic quality of word-medial anaptyxis in clusters form “colliding” 
base forms 
The situation is like in group VI (and also group I in De Jong 2000228). 


2.3.4.2. Phonetic quality of anaptyctics in clusters after l-elision 
The situation is like in group VI (and also group I in De Jong 2000329). 


2.3.4.1.3. Anaptyctics in clusters resulting from elision ofi from T 
The situation is like in group VI. 


2.3.4.2. Phonetic quality of anaptyctics in sandhi 


2.3.4.24. Phonetic quality of word-initial anaptyctics in sandhi 
Word-initial anaptyctic vowels tend to have a phonetic value near a lax 
and centralized [1]. 

Examples listed for group VI (and also for group I in De Jong 2000330) 
also illustrate the situation in TwA and HnA. 

Imperatives of the verbs (a)xad “take” and (a)kal “eat” are xud, xdiy, 
xduw, xdin and kul, kliy, klūw, klín.? When a speech pause precedes, the 


65 This is the same as described for group I in De Jong 2000:28. 
°° All these imperative forms show considerable velarization. 
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anaptyctic vowel resolving an initial cluster will be near I.P.A. [v], e.g. # 
uklty, # uklitw, # uklín (not recorded in MIA). 


2.3.4.2.2. Phonetic quality of word-final anaptyctics 

Anaptyctic vowels resolving word-final clusters have a phonetic quality 
near LP.A. [v] in labial and/or velarized environments. Anaptyctics in 
neutral environments will be near (centralized) [1]. Examples for group VI 
(and those listed for group I in De Jong 2000:130—131) can also be heard in 
group I dialects discussed here. 


2.3.5. Stressed original anaptyctics 


The reflex of the pattern CICaC (i.e. *CuCaC or *CiCaC) is CCaC. Stress is 
then placed in conformity with rules described in 2.1.1. When a consonant 
or speech pause precedes, the cluster # CC or C CC will often be resolved 
by an anaptyctic (indicated here as a): # agráb, álagrab "waterskins”, 
# ohgán, dlahgan "injections", # awrds, álowras “workshops”. But when 
assimilation precedes, a resulting geminate will be reduced, and anaptyxis 
will not take place, e.g. # aswar, dsswar (pronounced dswar) “pictures”, 
# onxdy, dnnxar (pronounced dnxar) “noses”. These anaptyctic vowels 
are not stressed in the group I dialects discussed here. 

Plurals include: iy, álo'siy “sticks”, hsiy, álohsiy “stones”, but there are 
no anaptyctic vowels in forms with an assimilated preceding article like 
(al + rhiy >) árrhiy “hand mills", and also (al + lhiy >) állhiy “beards”. 

N.B. Of these dialects some have short forms like (ha or [hiy, Ind’ etc., 
or longer forms like lēha, lēna etc. Forms of the suffixed preposition / with 
initial stressed & were not recorded in these group I dialects in the centre 
and south of Sinai (for more remarks on suffixed prepositions see 3.1.16.). 


2.4. Elision of Short Vowels 


All group I dialects are 'différentiels' in terms of short vowel elision.” The 
rule for elision is like that given for group VI. 
The rules of morphophonemic elision are compulsary. 


2.4.1. Morphophonemic I-elision 


Rules given for group VI are valid here as well. 


7 The same is reported for TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:421. 
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2.4.2. l-elision in sandhi 


Like in group VI, morphophonemic elisions of short high vowels i and u 
in group I are compulsary, but comparable elisions in sandhi are 
optional. 


2.4.3. Cyclic anaptyxis rule in sandhi 


The optional J-elision rule in sandhi may be applied after the execution of 
the anaptyxis rule, e.g. (the cluster is underlined and in bold print, the 
anaptyctic vowels are in bold print and the high vowel eligible for sandhi- 
elision is underlined): 


yrawwih + lhin > yrawwih lhin > yrawwih ilhin > yrawwh ilhín "he goes to them 
(fem.)". 


In this first example the cluster hl is resolved, after which the high vowel 
i preceding it lands in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for elision) 
and is dropped. 

Like in group VI, the I-elision rule may also be re-applied after execu- 
tion of the rule for anaptyxis, as in the example: tūdrub d'üfak > tüdrub 
id ufak > tüdrb id'üfak > tūdurb id ūfak “you beat your children". 

In this second example the cluster bd is resolved, after which the high 
vowel u preceding b is in open syllable (thus becoming eligible for elision) 
and is dropped, creating a new cluster drb, which is then eliminated by 
insertion of another anaptyctic vowel, in this case u. 


2.4.4. Exceptions to the I-elision rule 


When C, and C, in C CIC, are phonetically close or identical, the short 
high vowel I is not dropped. Examples are (a suffixed noun) sadditi *my 
dam (where crops are grown)”, (a verb form) yhálliluw "they make heaps" 
and (participles) mballilih, mballilin and mballilat "having made wet". 

Also in sandhi this type of elision does not take place, e.g. šiddit 
alhararah "the intensity of the heat" (with clearly audible reduction of the 
geminate dd). 

Like in TwA, HmA and HnA of group VI, elision of the high vowel does 
not take place in the act. participles (sg. fem.) mta ákninih, (pl. masc.) 
mta akninīn and (pl. fem.) mta aknināt “irritated”. This was the case in 
TAS, HwA, DbA, but in GrA direct elicitation produced the forms mta aknin, 
mta akinnih, mta akinnin, mta akinnāt (the forms were not recorded in the 
other dialects). 
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As another exception to this I-elision rule, forms recorded in GrA like 
(preserved high vowel is underlined) líbsitih or lábsitih "she wore it" and 
Sirbitih or šdrbitih “she drank it" should be mentioned; the forms recorded 
were not (after elision and subsequent anaptyxis; anaptyctics in bold 
print) líbistih or lábistih and štribtih or Sáribtih, wich one might have 
expected. 

Such forms were however recorded in TAS, so that stress may be inter- 
preted to have acquired a phonemic function: širibtah "she drank it" as 
opposed to širibtah "I drank it" (see remarks in 3.2.11.). 


2.5. Assimilation 


Three types of contact asimilations of consonants can be identified: 


— regressive partial or total, 
— progressive partial or total and 
— reciprocal total. 


The / ofthe article only rarely assimilates to a following d, as in e.g. aggamr 
“the live embers”. Assimilation of [ to initial A was not recorded. For exam- 
ples of these types of assimilation, see De Jong 2000:136—137. In addition 
to examples listed there, an example of progressive total assimilation 
recorded in TyA is: 


t+h>ttasin bnaharittiy (< bnaharithiy) “we plough it”. 


The type of metathesis of hissing sounds recorded in groups VI and VII 
(see 2.5. in the relevant chapters) was not heard in these southern and 
central group I dialects. Instead, forms like sag “iron baking sheet”, sigih 
"game of sīģah”, sign "prison" and tasģīl "recording", etc. are current. 

In these central and southern group I dialects sams is current for “sun” 
and šaģar for "trees". 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


3.1. Nominal Morphology 
3.1.1. Raising ofa 


31.11. Raising of a in C aC 1C (ah) 

Raising of a in the nominal pattern C,aC, īC,(ah) occurs regularly, but is 
optional in southern group I dialects (except in HwA, see remark below). 
Such raising is only inhibited by preceding ' and is less regular when X 
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precedes or follows a, although it may take place in such positions (espe- 
cially when following 5, see examples below). The resulting high ‘surface’ 
vowel i is not elided.” In HwA instances of non-raising were so few that 
morphological restructuring may be concluded. In DbA raising is mainly 
absent when , ģ, A or x precedes, e.g. adim “enormous”, galid “fat, bulky", 
garib "strange", xalitah "mixture", hagigiy "real" (instances with preceding 
h were not recorded). For examples see 1.2.3.4.3.2. of this chapter. 


3.1.1.1.2. Raising of a in *CaCīy (C, = y) 

Raising of a preceding *CaCīy (C, = y) occurs often, but variation is still 
heard as well, e.g. birty “innocent”, (reflecting final *-7y) in sibíy “boy”, 
ģaniy "rich", tirty “moist; soft", nibíy ~ nábíy "Prophet", guwiy "strong", wilfy 
~ walty “saint”, Tl/y ~ "Aliy “male given name". 


3.1.1.2. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed i 
For raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed í in verb forms (with 
underlying CaC iC, pattern for the i-type perfect), see 3.2.2.1. 


3.1.1.3. Raising of a in CaCCīC(-ah) 

The short vowel a preceding stressed CCi is not raised. Examples are: battix 
“watermelon”, baddi' “improvisor of rhyme", xarrig “alumnus”, sakkinah 
“knife”, garnit “octopus”, sab Tn “seventy”, xamsin "fifty", Katrin “(St.) Cathe- 
rine”, kabrit “matches”. Also in verbal nouns of measure 2 such raising is 
absent, e.g. targī "grafting", tasgil “putting in operation" and also in a gaha- 
wah-form like tagarib “going north” (see for other examples 2.2.1.2. above). 


3.11.4. Raising of a in CaCCaC 
Raising of a preceding stressed CCā is optional: gissās "tracker", billas 
“thief; extortionist”, fissay "expert farter’, birrad “teapot”, tillāģih “fridge” 
and wid ān "suffering pain", milyan ~ malyān “full”, galtàn ~ giltan “mis- 
taken”, Silman “male given name Salman", mirdān "ill", fih yan "surprised", 
kislān "lazy", hiģģān “camel rider”, siyyal ~ sayyāl “acacia trees (coll.)", but 
also ‘atsan “thirsty”, 'atlàn “broken, not functioning” and bakkākah 
"lighter" Although such raising was heard in all dialects, it is less current 
in TAN and TAS. 

N.B. sg. fem. forms of colours and physical defects have short stressed 
final -d( ) (if not raised) (except in MIA, where long final -ā is also heard). 


? This situation is the same as what has been described for group II in the north, see 
De Jong 2000:272-273. 

? The word bakkākah is used in TyA; in most dialects of Sinai the word for "lighter" is 
giddahah. 
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The a in closed syllable may then be raised, but this is optional, e.g. himrd’ 
"red (sg. fem.)”, himgá "stupid (sg. fem.)”, but also zargd “black; blue (sg. 
fem.)", safrá "yellow", etc. 

Like in group VI, raising of a in the pattern for sg. fem. for colours and 
physical defects may only take place when final -ā(') has not been raised 


to «y. 


3.11.5. Raising ofa in... CaCaC... 
Raising of a preceding Cā is extremely current, but is concluded to be 
optional, since it is often absent in more careful speech. 

Some of many examples are: matān ~ mitan, “when?” (in HwA), gibayil 
"tribes", zimān "before in olden times", gizayiz "bottles", bikāriģ "coffee 
pots", Tiyaha "name of a tribe Tayāha”, ģināyin "gardens". 

In labial environments, raising may also be towards [u], as in muwarik 
"cushions supporting the camel rider's leg" (pl. of merakah or morakah, see 
also remarks in 1.2.4.1. and in fn 101, p. 83) and zuwayir “annual visits to 
sheikhs' tombs (pl. of zwarah)", Suwalhih “name of the tribe Sawālhah”. 

Examples without raising are: talātīn "thirty", nahār "day", tamām 
“excellent”, Badarah “name of a tribe", tafātir “records”, ganat asSwes 
“Suez Canal", Samal "north". 

Also in group I, raising is less regular when / or r follows a, or X pre- 
cedes, e.g. kalam “speaking”, talatah "three", xalas “ready”, salam "peace", 
Garārših “name of a tribe", farāšīh “thin loaves of bread baked on a sag", 
marāģīh "swings (three legs) for the goat skin (used to churn butter)", 
halal "small cattle", axawat "sisters", 'asan “because”, hayātak “your life", 
hamadih “flat barren land", ģarāyir "large sack (pl. of gararah)’,” Also 
when ' precedes, raising remains absent, e.g. ( Jasāyil “thoroughbreds”, 
( )asāsih “his origin". 


314.6. Raising ofa in... CaCá... 

a in open syllable preceding stressed d is often (but optionally so) raised 
(like in group VI), e.g. (raising towards LP.A. [1]) gimdl “camel”, risán “hal- 
ter”, libán “milk”, sibágah “race” (sábagah in TAS), šiģdrah "tree" (Sagarah 
in TAS), a verb form misdk “he took" and (towards [v] in labial and/or 
velarized environment) mutár “rain”, duwd “medicine”. And also in gaha- 
wah-forms such raising may take place, e.g. tihát “under”, Sihár “month” 
and in verb forms like yi drif “he knows". 


7 garayir: see garara in Behnstedt and Woidich 1994:334-335 (glossary). 
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Such raising is generally absent when the a is preceded by *’, e.g. ( )abdr 
"needles" and ( )axdd “he took". 

Also, when a is followed by /, such raising tends to remain absent, e.g. 
galám "pen", malág "hard flat ground (like rock, in which traces are invis- 


ible)”, zalámah "man", or when X precedes, e.g. haģdr “rock, stone", ģandm 
“goats and sheep”, xašdb “firewood”, etc. (see De Jong 2000:145—147). 


3414.7. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed A 
To summarize the a-raising rules in one optional rule we can write:”* 


a»I/ C. GA 
C,+* orX A = stressed a or ā 
Ciel I = high vowel i or u 


N.B. Raising of a may also take place when stress on A is secondary, e.g. 
fdssibag “in the race”, verb forms ánkital "he was beaten”, ástuwat “it (sg. 
fem.) became ripe/cooked” and muwalid "births", muwazin “weighing 
scales (pl. of mizan)”. 


314.8. Raising of a in CaCūC(ah) 

Raising of a preceding ū is optional, e.g. ģumūs ~ gamus “food dip”, xurūf 
~ xarūf "lamb", ģunūb ~ ģanūb “south” and yuhüd ~ yahūd "Jews", durūbah 
~ darübah "beautiful young camel"/5 'urüs ~ 'arüs "bride", uģūz ~ aģūz 
“old lady”. With initial hamzah such raising is absent in most dialects 
(contrast with groups VI-VIIT): abūy “my father" and axūy “my brother”, 
and ist p. sg. com. imperfect forms of mediae waw verbs agum “I get up”, 
agül "I say" (see remark * below). However, in dialects indicated below, 
isolated instances of such raising were heard when *hamzah preceded, as 
in ubuh ~ abuh "father" (TAN), uxūk ~ axük “your brother", ugum ~ agūm 
«I rise" (both HwA), Such raising with preceding *hamzah was not heard 
in TAS, GrA, BdA, DbA or MIA. 

Underlying CāCūC with reduced à; ma ūn "container", babür "tractor", 
ganün “law”, ba ūdah “mosquitos”. In one instance in TyA raising in babür 
yielded bubūr. 

The gahawah-vowel in open syllable preceding Cu is not raised, e.g. 
mahatüt “placed”, ma agūd "tied", mahabüs “locked up", maxanüg “con- 
stricted; suffocated". 


74 See also De Jong 2000247. 
75 darübah ~ durübah is used to refer to a recently acquired beautiful camel or car. It 
can also be used to refer to one's recent bride, e.g. durübti. 
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3.11.9. Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed u 

Unstressed a in open syllable preceding stressed u (in the following syl- 
lable) is regularly raised, e.g. kubúr “he grew", kutur “he became many", 
tuxün "he became thick”, ģulud “he became fat". 

The raised a has remained underlying |a| however. It (as a surface u) is 
therefore not dropped in unstressed open syllables. In addition, in many 
dialects the vowel 're-surfaces' as a in closed syllables, e.g. kabrit "she 
grew", galdit “she became fat”.* 


3110. a-raising rules combined 
Like in dialects of group I in the north (see De Jong 2000350), we can 
combine the rules for raising of a preceding a long stressed high vowel: 


a»I/ 6 :C IC 


I = long vowel à ori 

I = short high vowel u if I is a; short high vowel i if I is ī 

C, + * (hamzah) 

C, - consonant capable of carrying velarization in case of raising to u 


Notice that, like in group I dialects of the north (see De Jong 2000150), the 
provision of C, + *' is made for the group I dialects described here, i.e. 
preceding “*hamzah” inhibits such raising. However, in TAN and HwA a 
few forms were recorded which did show such raising: ubuh ~ abuh and 
ugül ~ agül “I say". 


3.1.2. Reflexes of *CaC C (ah) 


For reflexes of CaCC(-ah) the following forms were recorded (in all dia- 
lects, unless indicated otherwise): badw “Bedouin”, tahát “under”, fahám 
"charcoal", wahdih (but - wihdih in GrA) "one (sg. fem.)", nahyih "direc- 
tion", sa db "difficult", šakl “shape”, sáhan “dish, plate", gidy "billy goat" 
(TAS, HwA, DbA, MIA, GrA), ģady (BdA), sadr "chest", (')akl (TAS, TAN, 
DbA, MIA), wakl “food” (BdA), kirš (TAS) “(fat) belly", kalb “dog”, ģidd 
"grandfather" and gifn “eyelid” (TAS). 


75 Direct elicitation, however, yielded forms like tuxnit "she became thick" in GrA, 
ģuldin “they (f.) became fat”; here the a did not ‘resurface’, although the vowel is still to be 
regarded as underlying [a|, since it is not dropped in open unstressed syllables, e.g. also in 
these dialects the 3rd p. sg. masc. forms are tuxün (not *txun) and ģulūd (not «glud). 
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3.1.3. Reflexes of * CaCiC(ah) 


In all dialects, unless indicated otherwise: wirk “thigh” (TAS), kitf “shoul- 
der" (HwA, GrA, TAS and TyA; other dialects not recorded), kilmih “word”, 
širkih “company”. 

xdšin in TyA, xišin in TAS 


31.4. Reflexes of CuC C (ah) 


Some reflexes of C'uC C (ah) are (in all dialects, unless indicated other- 
wise): bunn “coffee beans", rizz “rice”, kull “all; every", amm (all except 
BdA;7 ~ umm in GrA), umm “mother” (BdA), uxt "sister", Gim'ih “male 
given name" (not recorded in TAN, DbA, BdA), muddih "period", hurmah 
“woman”, zibdih "butter", rukbah “knee” (HwA, TyA, TAS, GrA, TAN, not 
recorded in other dialects), hinnih “they (fem.)", Suggah “a woven length 
of a tent (about 1 m. wide)" (TAS, MIA, BdA, TyA, HwA, not recorded in 
other dialects). 


3.1.5. Absence of I in open syllables preceding stress 


As is the case in all dialects of Sinai, a high vowel I (i.e. i or u) in open 
initial syllables of the type CIC(+ V) preceding stress (on V) is dropped. 

When V is a long vowel, an initial CC cluster is the result, e.g.: snin 
"years", yün “eyes” and ģnēh "pound (money)”, ģbāl “mountains”, drās 
"threshing". 

Also when V is a short vowel, an initial cluster CC will result, e.g. rkab 
"knees", šnat “suitcases”, grab “watersacks (goat skins)” and also in dimin- 
utives (see 3.1.6. below) like gsayyir "short" (*gusayyir), bwet "little house/ 
tent" (*buwayt). 

Exceptions to such elisions are (often loans from MSA, probably via a 
dialect such as Cairene Arabic), e.g.: nizām "system" (all dialects), sina iy 
"artificial" (TAS), tijarah "trade" (MIA), girahah "surgery" (MIA), (2 instances 
in) zurüf hukümiyyah "government circumstances" (TyA), bidayt albattix 
"the beginning of the watermelon (ie. the season for growing water- 
melon)" (TyA), 'umüman “in general" TyA) and turās “legacy” (HwA). 

Notice that in the instances nizam and zurüf the sibilant z is heard 
instead of more typically Bedouin d. In the example turās we have sibilant 


7 Also amm in TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:330. 
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s instead of more typically Bedouin £ (compare MSA turāt). These are 
additional indications that we are dealing with loans. 

Other instances of non-elision include: tulühhin "their (fem.) rising (of 
stars)" (BdA) and all dialects have gizazih (after raising of a in the first 
syllable of gazazah) for “bottle”. 

Verb forms listed for group VI are also current in our group I dialects 
and the verb *come" has the imperfect form yģiy "he comes". 


34.6. Diminutive patterns 


The usual diminutives expressing ‘littleness’, ‘shortness’, ‘narrowness’ etc. 
were also recorded in our group I dialects (see examples listed in 3.1.6. for 
group VI) and also Arayyim is current. In addition, many diminutive forms 
were heard, and especially in the speech of an elderly woman of the 
Tayāha, e.g. d'ayfin iftētāt “tiny children", swēkin "living (more or less)”, 
wledi “my little son", gray fy “bald (sg. fem.)”. 

Another diminutive pattern heard in TyA is CC ayC üC (i.e. C, is redu- 
plicated) in baftīx isgayrür "small watermellons”.”* The same pattern is 
used in TAS as in (after reduction of the diphthong) sgarürah, sgarurin, 
sģarūrāt and also graybūb "nearish". Another diminutive heard in TAS is 
odah sgantütah is a “tiny house/room",? i'lēģān, iygasigsūh gsaygsāt 
isgayyrat "they cut it up into little pieces". 

A lexical item coined on the CaCCuC(-ah) pattern in karrusah “wheel 
chair" (TyA). 

The hypochoristic -àn suffix, which was recorded in some of the dia- 
lects of group I in the north, was also heard in TAN, but not in the other 
dialects. Examples in TAN are: Aniyyan “here” and kidiyyan "thus" and 
alternatively Aniyyaniy and kidiyyāniy (see 3.1.15.1.).*' 


3.1.7. Pattern aCC aC. 


The pattern used for colours and physical (and sometimes mental) defects 
is (for sg. masc.) aC C aC. (e.g. abyad) and aCaC aC. (e.g. áhamar, stressed 


? Diminutive patterns are reported to be very common in TyA of the Negev, see Sha- 
warbah 2007:427. 

79 odah is also used for "small (stone) house”. 

8° See De Jong 2000:153. It thus appears to be mainly in use among tribes of the eastern 
central and northern Sinai. 

* The -ān suffix is also heard in TyA of the Negev, see Shawarbah 2007:427-428. 
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on the first syllable) where C, = X. Other examples are like those listed for 
group VI. 

The sg. fem. forms have a CaC, C á pattern, with a final *-ā that has 
been shortened and which is often in pause followed by an unreleased 
glottal stop (e.g. bēdd, hamrd ; in MIA some forms were recorded with 
long final -ā).** There is an additional a following C, when it is X and final 
*-à is raised to -íy when C, is neutral (e.g. šahabiy). Other examples are 
like those listed for group VI. 

In the pl. com. forms for colours and physical defects all dialects show 
CIC C, as the pattern, i.e. CiC C. or CuC C, (see 1.2.3.2.). Plural forms for 
"black" and “white” are sūd (C, = wāw) and bid (C, = ya’). 


3.8. The elative patterns aCC aC, aCaC C, and aC Ca 


Elative patterns in group I are like in group VI: aC,C,aC,, e.g. aktar “more; 
most”, aC aC C, e.g. agaļļ "less; least" and aC C_a (without gahawah-vowel), 
e.g. ahla "sweeter; sweetest". 


34.9. Initial a 


3.1.9.1. The article and the relative pronoun 
The article is al- in all dialects of group I and the relative pronoun is alliy.™ 
The article is a stressable unit (see 2.11). 

Examples are: yom iytih álmatar |...] biyhuttuw bdarhum “when the 
rain falls, they plant their seeds". 

The relative pronoun is alliy. Examples are: alliy byašrab imn alhāmid 
hada w alliy biyfitt minnih “there are those? who drink from this sour 
(milk) and there are those who make fattah with it". 

The vowel in the preposition fi is often dropped when it collides with 
a- of the article, as in e.g. fdšštiy “in the winter" and fd/ģibal “in the desert 
(lit. the mountains)” and also with unstressed a of the article, as in 
falwādiy "in the wadi". 

Prepositioned ha- was heard used predominantly in adverbial halhin 


« » 


now. 


* Like in the dialect of the Dawāģrah, see De Jong 2000:446 and 661 (map 9). 

83 Holes and Abu Athera 2009:214 also report al- and alliy as the current forms in their 
corpus of Bedouin poetry; the exception is their poet Sbaylat (of Baniy Hasan in northern 
Jordan), who uses il- and illi thus “aligning himself [...] with the ‘sedentary’ dialects”. 

** alliy is often elliptically used for something like fih (min an-)nās alliy . . . 
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Only in a few instances ha- was used in its 'specifying' function: fi ha- 
ddikmih ‘a til là šilēhāt wala gayrih f-áddkam “there are no chalets in (i.e. 
near) that hill or anything (at all) in the hills" (HwA), šuft miy... tāfih fi 
ha-lgiddaf “I saw water... overflowing in this ferry boat” (TyA). 

Much more current in HwA, however, is postpositioned ha, e.g. alliy 
'àwiz iy... iynawwi f-álbil ássibag imn ássibag ha biywaddih imn dlģimal 
ha "there are those who want to vary in (sending) camels from one race 
to this other race (and) who will send from these camels" (for more detail, 
see 3.1.13.2.). 


3.1.9.2. Other instances of initial a 
Other instances of initial a- are: amm (except umm in BdA and amm ~ 
umm in GrA) "mother", uxt "sister" in all dialects, ahna is “we” in HwA and 
ahna ~ ihna in GrA (in the other dialects only ihna) and the pl. for (’)ibrah 
"needles is ( Jabdr. In all dialects pl. forms of the type CCaC are current, 
e.g. swar “pictures” and grab "waterskins”. 

ya yumma is used in many group I dialects (also those that have amm 
for "mother") for “oh mother”. 


3.110. The feminine morpheme (T) in genitive construction 


T in genitive construction is treated like in the dialect of the Sama‘nah of 
group II in the north;* the vowel of T in construct state will be a, when- 
ever a precedes in open syllable. Otherwise, the T-vowel will be i in con- 
struct state when a consonant precedes, or absent when a long vowel 
precedes.* 


3.1.10.1. T in genitive construction preceded by a in open syllable 

Like in group VI, the feminine morpheme -ah ~ -ih in construct state 

becomes -at when aC directly precedes. Examples of aCT + suffix: (dual) 

sanaten "two years" and ragabatih "his neck" (for stress, see 2.1.1.2.2.). 
Notice that resyllabication of a (nominal or verbal) CaCaCTv sequence 

does not take place in group I dialects (contrast MzA of group VI), e.g. 

darabatih "she hit him" and ragabatih "his neck". 


3 See De Jong 2000:279-281. 
8° In TyA of the Negev T > -at when historical aC directly precedes, otherwise > -t or -it, 
see Shawarbah 2007:424. 
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3140.2. The rule for T not directly preceded by aC or v 

Like in group VI when not preceded by aC, the fem. morpheme -ah 
becomes -it (or -t when a long vowel v directly precedes, see 3.110.4.) in 
construct state. 

The i of the ending -it may then be subject to the rule for high vowel 
elision, after which resulting clusters are often eliminated by insertion of 
an anaptyctic. Examples listed for group VI may also illustrate the situa- 
tion in our southern group I dialects discussed here. 


3140.3. T preceded by the gahawah-vowel a 

Forms in which a gahawah-vowel a directly precedes T in open syllable 
are treated the same way as forms in which such a preceding a is 'histori- 
cal’, Examples are: gahawati “my coffee", gahawatah “his coffee" and gaha- 
watak "your coffee" (for stress in these forms see 2.1.1.2.2.) (treatment of 
T preceded by the gahawah-vowel a could not be checked in MIA).* 


3140.4. T following à 
T preceded by a yields -ah, e.g. hamah “mother-in-law” and when in con- 
struction, T > -t, as in hamatak “your mother-in-law’. 


3430.5. Nominal ending -it in construction vs. verbal 3rd p. sg. perf. ending -at 
The high vowel i of the nominal ending -it is dropped when it is in open 
unstressed syllable, e.g. nagtah "his she-camel". 

The low vowel a in verbal forms of the ard p. sg. perf. is not dropped, 
e.g. lagatah "she found him". 


3.111. Genitive marker 


The genitive marker is sug/ for sg. masc., Suglah (sg. fem.), Suglin (pl. masc.) 
and suglat (pl. fem.) in our group I dialects discussed here; hagg(ah) is not 
used. Sometimes the K-form dtā_ is used. 

Paradigms in these dialects are: 


e.g. ilbēt + ililbih + 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. Suglah šūģuļhum/-w** Sugultah Suglithum/-w**? 
fem. šuģuļha Sugulhin Suglítha^  šuġlíthin™ 
2. masc. Suglak Sugulkuw Sugultak Suglitkuw 
fem. Sugulkiy  šūģuļkin Suglitkiy Suglitkin 
1. com. sugli šūģuļna Sugulti Suglitna 


87 In TyA of the Negev T preceded by gahawah-vowel a > -it, e.g. ra dwit gandm “grazing 
small cattle”, see Shawarbah 2007:244. 
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* t+ h will often assimilate to tt, e.g. Suglittuw, see 2.5. 
*? For a remark on the suffix -huw, see 3.1.12.2. 


A preference for the construct state instead of indirect annexation could 
not be concluded from the available data. 


3142. Personal pronominals 


31124. Independent pronominals 
In group I dialects of the central and southern Sinai the following inde- 
pendent pronominals are used:** 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. hü hum(ma) / huwwa*' 
fem. hī hin(na) 
2. masc. int(ih) intuw 
fem. intiy intin 
1. com. and ihna** 


* huwwa was also heard used for the pl. masc. in TAN, MIA, but not in 
the other dialects of group I discussed here.*? 
*? In HwA ahna; in GrA ihna ~ ahna. 


Negated” (in all forms stress is on the first syllable, except in muhumma 
and mihínna)*: 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. muhu*? mūhum(ma)** 
fem. mīhī mīhin(na)*5 
2. masc.  mint(ih) mintuw 
fem. mintiy mintin 
1. com. müàni** mahna*® 


* In GrA direct elicitation yielded ‘double’ forms like aná mānī, int(ih) 
mint(ih), intiy mintiy, hü mūhū. Such double forms are also often used in 


the other dialects. 


*2 


mūhū ~ māhū in HwA 


** Independent pronominals in TyA of the Negev are: ana(h), íntih (int), intiy, hū(h), hī 
(h), áhna, intuw, íntin, hám(mah) and hin(nih), see Shawarbah 2007:426. 

*« For possible origins of the forms (possessive/object) -huw and the subj. (independent) 
pronominal huwwa, see De Jong 2000:163 (remark *2)) and NOTE in 3.112.2. of chapter I. 

°° [n poetry recorded by Holes and Abu Athera (2009:225) the negation is commonly 


mā + pronoun (+ bi). 
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*3 māna in HwA 

** mūhuwwa or māhuwwa was not recorded in TAN or MIA 
*5 māhin was also heard in BdA 

*5 mihna in DbA, BdA, GrA 


3442.2. Pronominal suffixes 
In group I the following pronominal suffixes are used: 


sg. pl. 
3. masc. C-ah | C-ih *', Y-(h) -hum** 
fem. -ha** -hin 
2. masc. C-ak, v-k*s -kuw*? 
fem. -kiy*+ -kin 
1. COM. (C)C-ī v-y (poss.) -na 
-ni (obj.)*5 


Assimilation of initial ^ to preceding voiceless consonants is current in 
our group I dialects, e.g. simitta “I heard her”, thuxxxa “you spray it (sg. 
fem.)", hisssa "her noise". 

For allomorphs used in combination with the preposition ‘ind, see 
below 3.1.16. 
*' Group I, has with -ah/-ih, contrasting with -u(A) of groups VI-VIII. 
** -ha ~ -hiy in MIA and in TyA (-hiy is predominant in the latter). The 
pron. suffix -hiy was also heard in group I dialects in the north of Sinai. 
The (partial) phonetic conditioning effective in group I dialects of the 
north (i.e. directly preceding ū calling for the appearence of -ha there 
instead of -Aiy),? is concluded not to be operative in MIA and TyA. Exam- 
ples in MIA are: iw minnih biyta mūhiy, iw yagta‘aw w iygussūhiy “and 
then they graft it (sg. fem.), and they cut and clip it (sg. fem.)" and abuhiy 
“her father". 
*3 Contrast C-ak and y-k with heavily velarized -“k/ -uk of groups VI-VII. 
** Invariable -kiy is characteristic of group I, see also De Jong 2000:164. 
Contrast with -k and -ik of groups VI-VII. 
*5 Suffixes -¢ and -nī for the ist p. sg. com. are stressed, but unstressed -i 
and -ni also occur. 


~” The spelling with 3 identical consonants is for reasons of morphological transparency. 
These forms are not different from tbuxxa and hissa. 

* For -ka or -hiy among sub-confederations of Tiyāha in Negev see Shawarbah 
2007:426. 

93 See De Jong 2000:164—166 and 674 (appendix), map 35. 
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*6 huw ~ -hum in HwA, MIA, GrA and TAN. Also a lengthened suffix 
-huwwa was also heard (in TAN). Such forms were also heard in group VI 
(see also De Jong 2000: 169, remark *? ). 

*7 -kum is reported in poetry texts (by a speaker of TAN) recorded in Holes 
and Abu Athera 2009:234 as an alternative form (in a more formal regis- 
ter) for -ku(w) in two poems addressed to the late King Hussein of Jordan, 
“perhaps as a token of respect for the king". 


3142.3. Pronominal suffixes and negation 
In group I the negation is formed with single (preceding) mā, which leaves 
pronominal suffixes unaffected. 


3.413. Demonstratives 


3.1.13.1. Near and far deixis 
Demonstratives in TAS and TAN are: 


Near deixis*' Far deixis 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. hādař com. hādēt*s hādāk(ah)** ^ com. hodallak(ah) 
fem. hediy hedik(ih)*^ 


*: The same forms were heard in TAN. 


** Unvelarized hada is sporadic in TAS, but hada ~ hada in TAN. 

*3 hodal was also elicited in TAS, but did not occur in spontaneous speech. 

** The same forms were heard in TAN. 

"There ... is/are!” hayhü ga’, hayhi gat, hayhum gaw, hayhin gan. 
Demonstratives in TyA are: 


Near deixis 
sg. pl. 
masc. hāda~ hāda com. hddal ~ hadol ~ hodal 
fem. hediy 
Far deixis* 


sg. pl. 
masc.  hādāk(ah) com. hddollak(ah)~ hodallak(ah) 
fem. hēdīk(ih) 


* Forms without initial hā-, hē- or hð- are rare. 


During direct elicitation, the existence of forms like hehu or hayhü in TyA 
was denied. Instead, forms like arth ga’ “there he has come", árihhiy gat 
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“there she has come”, annas árihhum gaw “there the people have come!” 
were said to be current (see 4.8.1.). 
Demonstratives in HwA are: 


Near deixis Far deixis* 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. hada com. hddal(lah) hādāk(ah) ^ com. hadollak(ah)- 
fem. hediy* hedik(ih) hadallak 


* hadiy was heard three times, but with an exceptionally high a, (slightly 
higher than I.P.A. [€:], but not fully [e:]). 


As a feature considered (by several informants of different tribes) to be 
very typical of HwA, Hwetiy speakers often use postpositioned Aa (undif- 
ferentiated for gender and number). Examples are: w alliy 'āwiz yasrab 
minnih dā... alhāmid ha "and there are those who want to drink from it, 
what...(from) this sour (milk)” (for a remark on the elliptic use of alliy, 
see fn 84, p. 235). Another example is assģayyrāt ha "these young ones (pl. 
fem.) (in ref. to camels)”.™ 

"There he/she/they is/are (litt. has/have come)!” is hayhü ga’, hayhi gat, 
hayhum ģaw and hayhin ģan. 

Demonstratives in DbA are: 


Near deixis 

sg. pl. 
masc. hada ~ hada com. hadal(lah)* 
fem. hediy 


* Notice the same demonstrative for the pl. com. in HwA (see above). 
Far deixis* 
sg. pl. 
masc.  hadak(ah)~hadak(ah) ^ com. hādaļļāk(ah) 
fem.  hédik(ih) 


hayhü ... "there he..." was recorded once. 


94 For a discussion on attributive hd, see Fischer 1959:56. 
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Demonstratives in MIA are: 


Near deixis Far deixis* 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. hāda - hāda com. hàdol hādāk(ah) com. hadollak(ah) 
fem.  hēdiy ~ hādiy —hodal hādīk(ih) ~ hedik(ih)* 


* hedikt alhin was recorded three times for "now, at this moment". 


The system of demonstratives in BdA is clearly mixed; Aa- or hē- initial 

demonstratives for near deixis only occur in the singular, while the only 

pl. form dillih must be due to contact with (one of the) dialects of the 

bordering tribes Sawalhah (group VII) and Legat (group VIII). 
Demonstratives in BdA are: 


Near deixis Far deixis 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. hāda~ hāda*' com. dillih** (hā)dāk(ah)** com. (ha) dallak(ah) 
fem.  hediy* hedik(ih) 


*: Sentence-final di’ was recorded twice. 

** Sentence-final diy was recorded three times and also hādiy was heard 
twice. 

*3 ha-initial demonstratives for pl. com. were not recorded, whereas dillih 
was recorded five times.* 

"^ hādāk was recorded twice, and once dakah. 


ar ih was recorded for "there he is!" 
Demonstratives in GrA are: 


Near deixis Far deixis 

sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. hāda~ hada com. hādaļ** ^ hadak(ah) com. hadallak(ah) 
fem. —hediy* hedik(ih) 


* diy was recorded three times. 

** [n one instance a separate demonstrative for the pl. fem. was recorded 
during direct elicitation: alihrayyim hādan “these women". This dem. was 
however not heard in spontaneous text. 


°° Fora demonstrative dillā in combination with a noun in older texts (Nuzhat an-nufüs), 
see Zack 2009:103. 
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"There he/she/they is/are (lit. has/have come)" is hēhū ga’, hēhī gat, 
hēhumma ģaw and hēhinnah ģan. Alternatively ir' + pron. suffix is used: 
irih ga, irihha gat, (rihhum jaw and írihhin gan (see 4.8.1.). 


3.113.2. Specifying ha- 

Specifying” ha- is quite regularly used in southern group I dialects. Exam- 
ples are binfitt halfattih ‘a til “we immediately make this fattah” (DbA), 
bitģībha min hassūg "you get it (sg. fem.) from the (lit. this) market" (MIA), 
w alliy msawwiy...mitmārah falblād—bingūl ‘aléha mitmārah— 
halmitmarah hediy byilihgūha ttibin...“and there are those who have 
made...an underground grain storage in the ground—we call it (sg. fem.) 
a mitmarah—this mitmarah they add the straw to it (sg. fem.)” (HwA), 
and in all dialects halhin is current for "now". 


3.1.14. Interrogatives 
Interrogatives recorded in southern group I dialects for 

1) ^who?", 2) “what?”, 3) “why?”, 4) “when?”, 5) “where?”, 6) “which?”, 7) 
“how?”, 8) “how much?”, 9) “how many/much?": 

in HwA and DbA:1) min, 2) wiš, ēš / ēh, 3) lēh, 4) matān / mitān, wagtēh, 
5) wen, 6) yat + sg., 7) kef, 8) kam + sg., 9) kutrayh, gaddeh. 

in TAS (marked with * were also recorded in TAN): 1) min*, 2) e$* / eh*, 
3) lēš* | lēh*, 4) matd( ) / mata, wagtēš, 5) wen*, 6) yāt + sg., 7) kéf*, 8) 
kam” + sg., 9) gaddēš | giddēš. 

in GrA: 1) min, 2) ēh, é (the latter much less), 3) eh, 4) mata / mitā, 5) 
wen, 6) yāt + sg., 7) kef, 8) kam™ + sg., 9) kutrayh, gaddeh. 

* kam (with long a) was elicited, kam (with short vowel) was not 
recorded. 

in TyA: 1) min, 2) ays | es | eh, 3) lēš, 4) ?, 5) wen, 6) yat + sg., 7) kēf, 8) 
kam + sg., 9) kutrayš. 

in BdA: 1) min, 2) es | eh, 3) les / leh, 4) mata, 5) wen, 6) yat + sg., 7) kef, 
8) kam + sg., 9) kutrayš, gaddēš. 

in MIA: 1) min, 2) es | eh, 3) lēš / leh, 4) ?, 5) wen, 6) yat + sg., 7) kēf / kif, 
8) kam + sg., 9)? 


96 See Blau 1960:20 and Grotzfeld 1964:46—47. 
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3.115. Adverbs 


» a » a 


3.1.15.1. Adverbs: "there", "over there ( far away)”, "here", "thus", "now", 
"still", “afterwards, after that" 
Adverbs recorded are: 


"there" — Anuh*" (all dialects) 

"here" fi hādāk (MIA, GrA, TyA, DbA, BdA) 
fi hādākah (DbA) 

"over there (far away)" gad (all dialects) 
ģādiy (TyA, TAS, TAN) 

"here" hniy* (all dialects) 
hniyyih (all dialects) 
hniyyān(iy) (TAN, TyA)** 

"here" fi hàda (MIA, TyA, DbA) 

“thus” kidty (all dialects) 
kidiyyih (all dialects) 
kidiyyān(iy) (TAN, TyA)** 

"now" hathin (all dialects) 

“still” lissā (GrA, DbA, HwA, BdA, TAS, TAN, HwA) 
assā (TyA, HwA) 

"afterwards, after that” minnih (all dialects) 
‘ugub kidiy (all dialects) 
ba adēn (all dialects) 


* mín-ihniy “from here; this way”, min-ihnuh "from there" are treated as 


one unit for stress assignment. 

** The hypochoristic -ān(iy) suffix is typical for group I dialects in the 
(north-)east of Sinai. It was also recorded in the dialects of the Sawarkah, 
Rmēlāt and Ahaywat, see De Jong 2000:153.% 


The connector ugub ma ( ugb + ma) is sometimes shortened to ‘ugma, e.g. 
‘ugma haláfaw 'alehum addin “after they had sworn an oath on their reli- 
gion to them" (BdA). 


3145.2. "maybe" 

For “maybe” direct elicitation in TAS yielded forms based on the root x-w-f 
(e.g. xofallah) and k-w-d (e.g. kūd). xofallah / xawfallah / (sometimes 
reduced as) xāfalļah is used to refer to undesired possibilities, while kūd 
refers to desired possibilities. kūd may also be suffixed, examples are: 
dlģimal kūdinnah zen “maybe (let's hope) the camels are good", arragagil 


97 See also Brockelmann 1966 (Vol. I):394. 
** See also Holes and Abu Athera 2009:226 and De Jong 2000:177-178. 
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kūdinhum tayybīn "maybe (let's hope) they are good men” and alihrayyim 
kūdinhin tayybāt “maybe (let's hope) they are good women". 

Forms elicited for (variations on) xawf are: xawfallah (inkin) mintin 
tayybat "perhaps you (pl. fem.) are no good". xāf (velarized) may also be 
suffixed, e.g. xafinnah mūhū tayyib “perhaps he is no good", xāfinkin mintin 
tayybat “perhaps you (pl. fem.) are no good" and an unsuffixed form xāfin,” 
as in xāfin mà nalgaha “perhaps we won't find it (sg. fem.)". 


3115.3. balhayl “very, extremely" 

balhayl for "very, extremely" was recorded twice, but only in MIA: (A) iw 
tākil...(X) hāģih...(A) hagah hilwah xalis .. . (X) balhdyl! w Allah balhayl. . . 
“(A) and you eat... (X) A thing... (A) something very tasty... (X) Very! 
By God, very (tasty)..” 


3115.4. bišwēš “slowly, carefully" 
The adverb bišwēš was not recorded in any of the group I dialects dis- 
cussed here. 


3445.5. min xawf "lest" 
min xawf in the sense of "lest" (see De Jong 2000279) was not recorded. 
3.1.16. Prepositions + pers. pronominal suffixes 


Suffixed prepositions / "for", ‘ala “on” and ma’ “with” in TAS, TAN, BdA, 
MIA, GrA, TyA, HwA and DbA (unless explicitely stated otherwise)” are: 


Ln ‘ala+*® ma 4*^ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. lah/lih** léhum* 'aldh** 'alēhum*5 ma'áh | mahhum"*5 
fem. lēha*3 lēhin 'aleha** — 'alehin mahha** mahhin 
2. masc. lak** lekuw 'alák** — 'alekuw — ma'ák — ma kuw 
fem.  lékiy lēkin 'alekiy — 'alekin makiy | makin 
1. com.  [ay(y) lena 'aláy(y) | 'alena mady mana 


* For the paradigm of (+ in TAN, TyA, DbA and HwA see below. The 
independent preposition is l ~ li. 

For an alternative paradigm in BdA, see below. 

*? The vowel in TAS and GrA is usually a, in BdA i. In MIA lah ~ leh. 

*3 The suffix -ha ~ -hiy in MIA. 


9 The form xāfin is reminiscent of the form xaftin reported in Stewart 1990:103 (text 
32), 1. 87 (+ fn). 

10 TAS was taken here as a starting point, and deviations in other dialects are described 
in notes. 
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*4 In MIA lak ~ lek. 

*5 -huw in GrA. In HwA, MIA and TAN -hum ~ -huw(wa). 

*6 In TyA, DbA and HwA raising of the a of the first syllable is regular, but 
only when preceding e. So: 'ilēk, 'ilehum etc.,"' but usually absence of rais- 
ing in 'aláy. The independent preposition is ‘ala ~ ‘a. 

*7 In TAN, BdA, MIA 'aleh. In TyA, HwA and DbA ‘iléh ~ 'aleh. In GrA 'alíh. 
*5 In TyA -hiy. Shawarbah 2007:419 reports for TyA of the Negev the form 
like mahhiy “with her" as well. 

*9 In TAN, BdA, MIA ‘alék. In HwA and DbA ‘ilék. 

* For the paradigm in TAN, see below. 


The vowel of the first syllable is i in BdA, also in closed (and stressed) syl- 
lables: mi'áh, mihha etc. Raising of a in open unstressed syllable occurs 
regularly in other dialects, e.g. mi dh (but a in stressed closed syllable, e.g. 
má kuw). 


The prep. /+ in TAN, 


TyA, DbA, HwA (and The prep. m(i) 4 
as alternative in BdA): in TAN*+ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc. lah*' Ihum*^ mah mi hum**** 
fem. lha** Ihin** mi ha** mi hin** 

2. masc. lak lkuw mak mi kuw 
fem. lkiy Ikin** mi kiy mi kin 

1 com. lay(y) lna() may mina 

* In TyA lih. 


* In TyA lhiy. 

*3 In HwA lhin and ikin ~ lhinnih and lkinnih. 

*4 The independent preposition is m, e.g: tāxd im‘dk libbtak fi 
ģēbtak...frīdak “you take your libbah (a thick round loaf of bread baked 
in hot sand) with you in your pocket... in your hand". 

*5 In HwA and TAN -hum ~ -huw(wa). 

*6 “4 h often assimilates to hh: mihha, mihhum, mihhin. 


™ Notice that such raising remains absent when the short a is the product of reduction 
of ā in pre-stress position, as in mag ad Saséh (< šāsēh) “a construction of piled rock with 
an old Ford chassis serving as a roof used as mag‘ad in Malbad (Garāģrah)” (GrA). 
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Suffixed prepositions fi "in", min "from" and wara “behind” in TAS, TAN, 
BdA, MIA, GrA, TyA, HwA and DbA (unless explicitely stated otherwise) 
are: 


jit min+ wara+ 
sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc.  fah* fihum*5 minnih minhum*5 warah warāhum”* 
fem.  fiha* fihin minha** minhin warāha** warāhin 
2. masc. fak“? fikuw minnak minkuw  warāk warakuw 
fem.  fikiy fikin minkiy minkin warākiy warākin 
i com.  fay(y)* fina minni minna warāy warāna 


* fih (with short i) in MIA, fih (with long ī) in TAN, BdA, GrA, TyA, HwA 
and DbA. In all dialects: fih (with long ī) is used for “there is/are”. 

** -hiy in TyA. 

*3 fik in TAN, BdA, GrA, TyA, HwA and DbA. 

*4 fini in GrA. 

*5 -huw in GrA and -hum ~ -huw in HwA and TAN. 


Suffixed prepositions ‘ind “with”, hawāla “around” and fog/fawg "over" in 
TAS, TAN, BdA, MIA, GrA, TyA, HwA and DbA (unless explicitely stated 
otherwise) are: 


‘ind+ hawāla+*3 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc ‘indah induhum**  hawalāh*+ hawalāhum 
fem 'indaha*' 'indihin hawalāha** |  hawalàhin 
2. masc ‘indak ‘indukuw hawalak hawalākuw 
fem "indikiy 'indikin hawalākiy hawalākin 
1. Com ‘indi ‘indina hawalay hawalāna 
Jūg+** 
sg. pl. 
3. masc fogah fūghum** 
fem fūgha*' foghin 
2. masc fogak fogkuw 
fem fogkiy fogkin 
1. com. fūgī fūgna 
= -hiy in TyA. 


*2 


*3 


*5 


-huw in GrA and -hum = -huw in HwA and TAN. 
This prep. was not recorded with suffixes in BdA, GrA and MIA. 
*4 An alternative hawdlah was recorded in TAS and hawelah in TAN. 
In HwA the preposition is diphthongal: fawgah, fawgha, etc. 
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An interesting grammaticalisation recorded in DbA is byakluw min 
iģnūbāha "they eat from all sides (around them)". 

Suffixed prepositions are negated with single preceding mā, e.g. mā 
‘indi “not with me", mā fūgak “not above you”. 


3.117. Numerals and counted plurals 


3.1.17.1. Cardinal numbers 1-10 

Independent cardinal numbers are (forms that precede counted nouns 
follow in brackets): wahid / wihdih™, tnēn / tintēn**, talātih (tálat), arba ah 
(arba'), xamsih (xams), sittih (sitt), sab ih (sab'), tamanyih (tamdn), tis ih 
(tis), ašarah ( ašdr). 

*' wahid and wihdih may follow the counted noun as adjectives for extra 
emphasis, e.g. walad wāhid "one boy" and bint wihdih "one girl". 

** tnen and tintēn may follow the counted dual form of the noun as adjec- 
tives for extra emphasis, e.g. waladen itnen "two boys" and īdāy attintēn 
“my two hands" and riģlāy attintēn “my two legs" (TyA, TAS, GrA, HwA). 
The form aday “my hands" was recorded in DbA. Direct elicitation in HwA 
yielded īdānī instead of īdāy for "my hands”. 


Some plural forms of nouns are counted with proclitic t- (a remnant of the 
fem. morpheme in construct state), e.g. arba‘ t-infar "four people", xamis 
t-iyyām "five days”. 


3.1.17.2. Ordinal numbers 1-10 
Only three ordinals were recorded: awwil, tāniy, talit. 


3147.3. Numerals: n and up 
Numerals 11-19 recorded are: hdàsar, tnāšar / itnāšar, talattasar, arba tàsar, 
xamistāšar, sittāšar, saba tāšar, tamantāšar, tisi tāšar in all dialects. 

In HwA and BdA these forms ending in -āšar co-occurred with forms 
ending in -ģ iš, e.g. talattā iš, arba tā iš,xamistā is, etc. In MIA the months 
of November and December were referred to as šahdr ihdā iš and šahdr 
itnā iš (resp.). 


12 This is perhaps a hybrid form of īdāy “my hands” (like in other dialects) and adānī 
“my ears”, or the pl. idan was directly suffixed with the pron.: idani “my hands”. 

13 [n the forms ending in -āšar velarization is indicated in y, in the forms ending in -ģ iš, 
it is indicated in the long: à. 
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Numerals 20—90: 
"išrīn, talātīn, arba īn, xamsin, sittin, sab īn, tamānīn, tis īn. 
Numerals 100—900: 


miyyih, mīytēn, tulitmiyyih, rubi miyyih, xumismiyyih, suttmiyyih, subi miyyih, 
tuminmiyyih, tusi miyyih. 


Numerals 1,000—10,000: 


alf, alfen, talat t-alaf, xamis t-ālāf; arba‘ t-ālāf, sitt t-alaf, sabi‘ t-alaf, taman 
t-ālāf, tisi‘ t-alaf, ašar t-ālāf. 
Long a of the first syllable is usually reduced to short a, e.g. talat t-alaf 


"three thousand". 
Numerals 11,000—1,000,000: 


hdāšar alf, mit alf, miyyten alf, milyon / malyon (and talat malāyīn). 


Some plurals recorded with proclitic t- are: tisi t-ālāf *nine thousand", 
'asar t-iyyam “ten days”, sitt t-ušhur “six months”, sabi’ t-infār “seven 
persons”. 

Months are usually referred to by numbers, e.g. Sahar wahid "January", 
f-awwil ihdā iš “in the beginning of November". 


3.1.18. The dual 


Suffixing -ēn (or -ayn) to the sg. form of a noun forms the dual, e.g. raffayn 
“two tent sections", šaharayn “two months", yomen “two days", šwālēn 
“two (large) sacks”. 

Older forms of the dual (?)’* are used in expressions for body parts, e.g. 
TAS and TyA forms riglay “my (two) legs”, īdāy “my hands” (unsuffixed pl. 
forms are riglan and idan). 

Forms recorded in HWA are: id “hand”, idan “hands”, īdāha "her hands", 
īdāhin “their (fem.) hands”, but īdānī “my hands”. A form heard in GrA is 


idahuw “their hands". 


"4 sitt t-ušhur is actually pronounced like sitt ušhur (reduced tt t > tt). The proclitic t- is 
concluded from other forms, like xamis t-ushur “five months” and taman t-ušhur “eight 
months”. 

"5 [tis not certain that these forms in final -ān, and suffixed as -ā +, are older dual forms 
(see also remarks in De Jong 2000387 (+ fn 341); one could also imagine a perhaps more 
likely analogy with pl. forms like sigan (sg. sag) for "thighs", kr'àn (sg. kū‘) “elbows”, dir'an 
(sg. drà^) "forearms". 
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Plural forms in BdA and DbA are with initial a-: adēk "your hands”, 
adēhum "their hands”, adehin "their (fem.) hands” and *my hands" in DbA 
is adāy, but was recorded as adayy in BdA. 

Forms recorded in MIA are only sg.: id “hand” and idi “my hand". Forms 
in TAN are īdak and idah, and pl. forms ideh “his hands" and rigleh “his 
legs". 

These forms are also used as plurals—not only as duals—as is clear 
from recorded instances like yakluw b idahuw "they eat with their hands" 
and biygussinhin, iw byudufrinnah dafar . . . al-īdāhin...dšša ar hada “they 
(fem.) shave them (fem., i.e. the goats), and they (fem.) plait it (sg. masc.) 
into a saddle girth... this hair" and ib riglahin ibyidirsin "they (fem.) thresh 
with their (fem., i.e. animals) feet". 


3.2. Verbal Morphology 


3.24. Regular verbs 


3.214. Regular verbs perfect 
For measure 1 the two principal underlying pattterns for the perfect are 
(i-type) CaC iC, and (a-type) C aC,aC, (for C aC uC, see 3.2.1.3.). 

The paradigms in TyA are: 


perfect "drink"? perfect "sit"** 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — Siribt" širibna*' ga dd gaddav”*+ 
fem. Siribt™ Siribtuw* — ga ddat** ga ádan** 
2. masc. Siribtiy^  širibtin™ ga adt*5 gaadtuv”s 
fem. Sirtb™ Sarbuw*? gaadtiy*s ^ ga'adtin*s 
1 com. šarbit** šarbin** ga adt*5 gaadna 


* The short vowel i of the open and unstressed first syllable is underlying 
a| and is therefore not elided in these group I dialects (i.e. forms are not 
*Šrib, *šribt, etc.) (cf. the verb ģuldd in 3.2.1.3.). 

** Notice that the underlying a 'reappears' in closed syllables. This is not 
the case in TAS, GrA, MIA; forms there are širbit, širbuw and širbin. Other 
examples are: tilfuw “they grew old”, wigfit “she stood”. 

Like in TyA, the a does ‘reappear’ in HwA: 'argit “she sweated”, yabsuw 
“they dried", waslit “she arrived, reached"; DbA: fahyit “she was surprised" 
and daryit “she became aware"; BdA: nasyit "she forgot", garmit "she was 
fined”; TAN: fahmit “she understood" (cf. the verb gulid in 3.24.3.). 
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*3 Raising of a in open syllable preceding stress is regular, but optional, 
e.g. fitáh "he opened". 

*4 Stress is CáCaCv in TAS. The other group I dialects discussed here 
(including TAN!) stress CaCáCv (but MIA shows variation in this respect, 
see remarks in 2.1.1.2.2.). 

*5 The consonant cluster dt assimilates to tt. 


In TAS suffixed forms only distinguished by stress are: širibtah "I drank it 
(sg. masc.)" (< širibt + ah) and širibtah "she drank it (sg. masc.)" (< širbit + ah). 

In GrA, however, the high vowel of the verbal ending is not elided (and 
hence no subsequent anaptyxis takes place): hi libsitih "she wore it”, hi 
Sirbitih “she drank it”, hi ligyitih “she found it", but and libistih “I wore it”. 
No such forms were recorded in MIA. 


3.24.2. Regular verbs imperfect 
Like in most dialects of Sinai, the imperfect is characterized by vowel har- 
mony in the verbal prefixes, and like in group VI, this vowel harmony is 
also found in the ist. p. sg. com. of i- and u-type imperfects of some of the 
group I dialects discussed here: GrA, BdA and in some instances also in 
TAN (e.g. lēš inzil? “why should I dismount?"). The other group I dialects 
(TAS, TyA, DbA, HwA and also the large majority of forms in TAN) have 
initial a- in all vowel types, see also De Jong 2000:299. 

There are three imperfect patterns: yaC,C,CaC,, yuCC CuC, and 
yiC C iC . 


a-type imperfect "drink" 


sg. pl 
3. masc.  ydšrab yašrabaw 
fem. tásrab yásraban 
2. masc. tásrab tásrabaw 
fem. tásrabay tásraban 
1 com. ásrab násrab 


Paradigms for i- and u-type imperfects are like those listed for group VI 
with differences in initial vowels in the 1st p. sg. com. as described above 
here (i.e. aktib and adrub or iktib and udrub). 

Measure 1 verbs i-type (e.g. yaharit) and a-type (e.g. ya arag) with C, = 
X have the following paradigms. 
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i-type imperfect™ a-type imperfect? 
“plough” “sweat” 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yahárit yahdrtuw — yaárag ya áragaw 
fem. tahárit yahártin ta drag ya áragan 
2. Masc. tahdrit tahdrtuw ta drag ta dragaw 
fem. tahdrtiy tahdrtin tadragay  tadragan 
1. Com. ahdrit*? nahárit a drag na drag 


*1 For stress in these forms see 2.1.1. and 2.1.2.4. 
** Notice that in gahawah-verb forms the initial vowel does not harmo- 
nize with the base vowel of an i-type imperfect. 


For the morphological status of the i, and reasons for not indicating its 
elision (i.e. the forms are not written here as e.g. yahdrt), see remarks in 
De Jong 2000:94, fn 94). 

Perfects and participles of these verbs harát and ‘irig are like those of 
ga dd and širib (see 3.2.11.). 


3.2.1.3. Reflexes of older *CaC uC, *yaCC uC, 


The verb “grow fat” as example of an ‘Eigenschafts’ verb-type elicited in 
HwA, BdA, TAS: 


"grow fat" 
u-type perfect? u-type imperfect"? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. gulud galduw** yagálud yagálduw 
fem. galdit* galdin** tagálud yaģdidin 
2. masc. — gulugt guludtuw tagálud tagálduw 
fem. ģuludtiy guludtin tagáldiy tagáldin 
1 com. guludt guludna agálud*^ naģdlud 


* [n unstressed open syllables the surface u (of the first syllable) is not 
dropped (i.e. forms are not *ģlud, «ģludt, etc.) and is therefore to be inter- 
preted as being underlying |a| (cf. the verb širib in 3.2.13.). 

** Notice that the underlying |a| of the pattern ‘reappears’ in closed syl- 
lables. This is not the case in TAS, GrA, MIA; forms recorded there are 
guldit, gulduw and guldin. For TAN I have extrapolated ‘reappearance’ 
of a here based on its ‘reappearance’ in the i-type perfect (compare Sirib 
*2 in 3.2.11.). 

*3 Due to the relatively high sonority of the preceding /, the high vowel u 
is usually dropped when d is word-final, e.g. yagáld # and tagáld #. See 
also remarks *' and ** in 3.2.1.2. on ordering the gahawah-rule and the rule 
for high vowel elision in the imperfect. 
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*4 Like in ahárit (see 3.2.1.2. above) the initial vowel does not harmonize 
with the base vowel. 


For the imperfect this paradigm with gahawah-forms was elicited in HwA. 
In other dialects a paradigm like that of yudrub (i.e. yuglud, etc.) is cur- 
rent. 


3.2.1.4. Regular verbs participles 
Like in group VI, active participles are formed with the patterns C aC iC , 
CāC C, ah/-ih (sg. fem.), CaC C in (pl. masc.), C aC C at (pl. fem.). 

When the sg. fem. participle is suffixed with an object, it is in construct 
state with this suffix. Examples are: rayidtih "she wants/loves him", šāribtih 
"having drunk (sg. fem.) it (sg. masc.)” (both HwA), šārbitha "having drunk 
(sg. fem.) it (sg. fem.)" (TAS). 


3.24.5. Regular verbs imperatives 

Imperatives of regular verbs are like in other dialects of group I, e.g. 
ásrab, dšrabay, dšrabav, ásraban "drink", tig ud, gu diy, ugu duw, águ din 
“sit down!” and ímsik, imiskiy, imiskuw, imiskin “grab, take hold". 


3.2.2. Irregular and other verbs 


3.2.2.1. Verbs C, =w (primae waw) 

In group I dialects discussed here there is a mild preference for 
monophtongs in i-type imperfects, while a-type imperfects more often 
have diphthongs, e.g. wardd, yorid “give water”, wazán, yozin "weigh", 
wasál, yawsal "arrive", but forms like yawrid and yosal were also heard.” 


* u 


a-type imperfect with waw* “arrive” 
sg. pl. 
3. masc.  yawsal yawsalaw 
fem. tawsal yawsalan 
2. masc. tawsal tawsalaw 
fem. tawsalay tawsalan 
1 com. awsal nawsal 


"5 See De Jong 2000392. 

"7 Holes and Abu Athera 2009:212 recorded initial yā- in poetry from south Jordan and 
Sinai. Two instances of forms with initial short vowel (yaga' and tigif), typical of dialects 
on the periphery of the Syrian desert, were also recorded. These prefixes (i.e. yā- etc.) were 
also reported for the dialect of the Hwētāt in southern Jordan, see Palva 1984—86:300. 
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* In HwA two parallel imperfect paradigms were recorded for the C, = 
wāw verb warad “give water”: one without waw ( yiríd), and one with 


incorporated waw ( yorid): 


The i-type imperfect has the following paradigm: 


“water” 
imperfect without waw™ imperfect with waw*? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yiríd yarduw yorid yorduw 
fem. tiríd yardin torid yordin 
2. masc. tiríd tarduw torid torduw 
fem. tardiy tardin tordiy tordin 
1 com. ()arid ^ niríd orid norid 


*' Notice that the vowel of the first syllable is underlying |a|: it is raised to 
i in open unstressed syllable (except when ' precedes), but appears as a in 
closed (and stressed) syllables. Compare this to the perfect paradigms of 
Sirib (see 3.2.1.1.) and ģulud (see 3.2.1.3.). 

Similar paradigms in HwA were recorded for yigif (paradigm like yirid 
above) ~ yawgaf (paradigm like yawsal above). 
** In GrA the imperfect of this verb is with incorporated waw. The ten- 
dency during elicitation was to monophthongize aw > ð in closed sylla- 
bles, but to maintain diphthongs in open syllables, e.g. yorduw “they give 
water”, but yawrid “he gives water” (the paradigm for the perfect wardd is 
like ga dd, see 3.2.1.1.) 


Other primae waw verbs are: waģa, yogi “hurt”, wala’, yawliy “come near”, 
wakd , yokiy “tie closed", watá', yawtiy “go shopping". 

Verbs with the pattern yiwCiC or yiwCaC (like those current in e.g. 
Cairene Arabic) were not recorded in these dialects. 

Imperatives of the verb wi'iy, yaw a “pay attention" (root w--y) are aw'a, 
aw ay, awaw and aw'an in HwA, DbA, e.g. awan rūskin “mind (pl. fem.) 
your (pl. fem.) heads!”. Forms recorded in TAS, TyA were recorded with 
base vowels dropped: awa, aw'iy, awin and aw'uw, e.g. awa tans “don’t 
you forget (sg. masc.)!” and aw in tansin “don’t you forget (pl. fem.)!”. 

In BdA and GrA the imperative of the sg. masc. was left unconjugated 
for grammatical number and gender and used as a general particle of 
warning (a similar particle was recorded in some dialects of group VIT): 
aw a rāsak, awa rāskiy, awa rüskuw, aw'a rüskin for “mind your head(s)!” 
(BdA) and also aw'a tans, awa tansay, aw'a tansaw and aw'a tansan “don’t 
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forget!" (GrA). Other dialects have regular imperative forms like aw'an 
rüskin and aw'aw tansaw (Forms in MIA and TAN were not recorded). 

Imperfect forms with base vowel i in most dialects have 6 as in yēģi “it 
hurts", yokiy “he ties closed”, yorid “he waters" yozin “he weighs", yogid “he 
lights" (recorded in MIA, BdA, TAN and HwA). Some dialects (also) have 
diphthongs in these i-type imperfects, like yowluw "they come near”, 
yawtuw "they go shopping" (both MIA), yawrid and yawgid (both TAS), 
yawkiy “he ties closed" but yokiha “he ties it (sg. fem.) closed (both BdA) 
and diphthongs in a-type imperfects yawsal “he arrives", yawsaf “he 
describes" and yawga (all three TAS), yowgaf or yawgaf “he stands" (HwA 
and TAS). Sometimes such verbal imperfects are without waw, e.g. agif 
^] stand", tigíf “you stand” (both HwA). 

Participles: 


Active participles have a CaC iC, pattern, e.g. wārid, wardih, wārdīn, wardat 
"having watered". 

maC C üC is the pattern for the past participle, as in mawģūd (-ah, -in, 
-at) “present” for the root w-g-d in all dialects except HwA, where twice 
magud was recorded. Roni Henkin lists a form maylüd co-occurring with 
mawlūd, see Henkin 2008:362 for tribes in the Negev (see also fn 101, 
p. 83). 


3.2.2.2. Verbs C, = y (primae ya) 

In TyA, HwA, TAS and GrA the diphthong of the first syllable in the imper- 
fect is left intact (perfect) yibis, (imperfect) yaybas (not recorded in the 
other dialects). 

Notice that, like in the verb širib (see 3.2.1.1.), the vowel of the first syl- 
lable of the perfect is underlying |a|, so that it ‘reappears’ in closed sylla- 
bles (in those dialects that also have šarbit): yibís "it (sg. masc.) dried", but 
yabsit "it (sg. fem.) dried". 


3.2.2.3. Verbs C, = * (primae hamzah) 
The verb "eat" has the following paradigms: 


imperfect? perfect”? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc.  yāķil yakluw akál akálaw 
fem. tāķil yaklin akdlat akálan 
2. masc. tāķil tàkluw akalt akaltuw 
fem. takliy taklin akaltiy akaltin 
1. com. akil nakil akalt akalna 


* The long vowel à is clearly lower than in the present participle (without 
velarization) makil, but velarization in the imperfect (as indicated here in 4) 
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is only limited in most dialects. Velarization is clearly stronger in BdA. 
Such velarization could perhaps be described as ‘phantom’ velarization."* 

All dialects discussed here have the imperfect vowel i in the imperfect. 
*2 The perfect is without initial a- in TAS, GrA, MIA (TAN is uncertain). 
Stress is then kaldt, kaláw and kaldn. 

The paradigms for the verb “take” ( x-d) are comparable (in the perfect 
d * t usually assimilates to » tt, e.g. axattuw). 

Present participles are with initial m-: makil, maklih, maklin, maklat. 

Past participles are: maxud, -ah, -īn, -āt (all forms are velarized). 

Imperatives are: kul, kliy, kluw, klin 

The verbal noun is ()akl “eating” (also “food”), but wakl was recorded 
in BdA. The passive verb *be eaten" is ánwakal, yínwikil. 


3.2.2.4. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 


3.2.2.4.1. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
In group I dialects the perfect and imperfect paradigms are: 


"say" perfect imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. gal gālaw™ ygul ygūluw 
fem. gāļat gāļan tgūl ygūlin 
2. masc. gult gultuw tgūl*> tgūluw 
fem. gultiy  gultin tgūliy tgūlin 
1. COM. gult guļna agul** ngul 


* In TAS and GrA the ending -aw varies with -uw. In the other dialects 
the ending is regularly -aw. 

** Media ya verbs (with long base vowel ī) have the same endings. 

*3 Notice that shortened base vowels in the 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect (like 
e.g. tanam, tugul and tisil) were not recorded in these group I dialects. 

*4 See remarks in 3.24.2. on vowel harmony of the initial vowel of the sg. 
com. (ugiil) in GrA and BdA. 


For media yà' verbs (with long base vowel à) HwA, BdA, GrA, TyA and 
TAS have the same endings, but forms in DbA were recorded with vowel 
harmony: tnāmay, ynāmaw, ynāman, tnāmaw and tnaman. Situation in 
MIA and TAN is unknown (see also remark * in 3.2.2.4.2. below). 


18 ‘Phantom’ velarization is here meant to indicate the effect of velarization present in 
these forms, while the cause of this velarization (originally the vowel u in the imperfect) 
is no longer present, since the vowel u has been replaced by i. Compare this to velarization 
left behind by u in forms (e.g. rkab "knees", grab "waterskins"), even after its total disap- 
pearence; the effect of the so-called vanished u, as described in Blanc 1970228 [17]. 
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The verb šāf, yšūf was recorded in all dialects with short vowel u only: 
šuft "I saw". 

Verbs C, = y are like in group VI as well, e.g. sal, ysil (and silt) (for a 
remark on originally measure 4 verb rad, yrid, see 3.2.3.7.2. of this chapter). 


3.2.2.4.2. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) imperatives 
Short base vowels in the sg. masc. imperative in mediae infirmae verbs are 
rare; I have heard it in BdA in imperatives gum "get up!” and nam "go to 
sleep!”, but other imperatives in BdA all had long base vowels, e.g. gūl 
"say", Sil “carry, take away", although there are also isolated instances of 
gul "say". 

Regular imperatives have long base vowels: 


long à long ī long ā 

sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc.  gūl güluw Sil šīluw nām namuw* 
fem. guliy  gūlin šīliy šīlin nāmiy* nāmin* 


* These endings without vowel harmony were heard in HwA, BdA, TyA, 
TAS and GrA. In DbA the endings were heard with vowel harmony: nāmay, 
namaw, naman (not recorded in TAN and MIA). 
Imperatives used with the verb gab, yģīb "bring" are: hat, hatiy, hatuw, hatin. 
N.B. Often the diphthong iy is reduced to i in forms like biygul, biysil > 
bigül, bisil. 
3.2.2.4.3. Verbs C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) participles 
Present participles are like in other groups, e.g. gayil, gaylih, gaylin, 
gaylat. 
Past participles are magyul, -ah, -in, -àt, but more current is mingāl, -ah, 
-in, -āt. 
3.2.2.5. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) 
3.2.2.5.1. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) perfect 
Like in the other groups of the south of Sinai, a-type and i-type perfects of 


tertiae infirmae verbs have often become mixed. 
Unmixed paradigms in TAS for the a- and i-type perfects are: 


perfect 
*walk"* "find”** 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc.  mašd()  mašdw ligty ligyuw 
fem. mašdt masán ligyit ligyin 
2. masc. maset masetuw ligit ligituw 
fem. masetiy  mašētin ligītiy — ligitin 


1. com. maset masena ligit ligina 
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* Raising of a in open pre-stress syllable is current in the a-type perfect, 
e.g. mišd( ) and miset. 

The same paradigm was recorded in GrA, BdA, though in the latter the 
3rd p. sg. fem. was produced as mdšyit. 

In DbA and HwA the verb has two parallel conjugations: both as a-type 
and as i-type, e.g. másá ~ misty, masát ~ mašyit and mišēt (< *maset) ~ misit. 
*2 The same paradigm was recorded in GrA 

In BdA the 3rd p. sg. masc. is also ligty, but the underlying |a| of the first 
syllable ‘reappears’ when the syllable is closed: lagyit, lagyuw and lagyin. 
In the rest of the paradigm the verb is treated like an a-type perfect: liget 
(« laget), etc. 

In DbA and HwA the verb has two parallel conjugations:^ both as 
a-type and as i-type, e.g. ligá ~ ligty, ligát ~ lagyit and liget ~ ligit. 

The perfect paradigm for “forget” recorded in TAS is mixed: (sg.) nasá( ), 
nasát, nasit, nasitiy, nasit and (pl.) nasáw, nasdn, nasituw, nasītin, nasina. 
In these forms a of the open first syllable is usually raised to i, as in e.g. 
nisīt. 

DbA has two parallel conjugations: nasd( ) ~ nisíy, the conjugation elic- 
ited for "forget" in HwA is unmixed i-type: nisty, nasyit, nisīt, etc. 

Material for MIA and TAN was limited, but the same mixed paradigms 
appear to be in use there. 


3.22.5.2. Verbs C. = y (tertiae infirmae) imperfect 
Paradigms for the imperfect in TAS are: 


"find”*' “walk” 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yalga yalguw** yimsiy yimšuw 
fem. talga yalgan*? timsiy yimšin 
2. masc. talga** talguw*? timšiy** — timsuw 
fem. talgiy*? talgan*? timsiy timšin 
1. com. alga nalga amsiy** nimšiy 


* The type of raising of final -a (e.g. yansi’) heard in group VI is not cur- 
rent here. 

** Apocopated imperfects for the 2nd p. sg. masc. are current only in BdA 
and TyA (where both full forms and apocopated forms may be heard used 


"9 ‘Parallel’ should not be understood here as two conjugations that are kept separate, 
either by individual speakers or in different contexts. On the contrary: forms from either 
paradigm appear to be used at random. The topic certainly deserves more space than can 
be afforded here. On ‘parallel forms’, see fn 5, p. 17 in this volume. 
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side by side). Only few instances were heard in GrA, DbA and TAN, and 
none in TAS, HwA and MIA. 

*3 Notice that in the a-type the final base vowel -a is dropped in the end- 
ings of the 2nd p. sg. fem. and the 3rd and 2nd pl. masc. forms, but not in 
3rd and 2nd pl. fem. forms. 

** See remarks in 3.24.2. on possible vowel harmony of the initial vowel 
of the sg. com. (imšiy) in GrA and BdA. 


Endings with base vowel (i.e. -ay, -an and -aw, as in talgay, t/yalgan and 
t/yalgaw) were heard in TAN, HwA, DbA and BdA. In GrA and TyA these 
co-occurred with endings without the base vowel. Material is too limited 
for conclusions on MIA; only one relevant form was recorded there: 
talguhuw "you'll find them". 


3.2.2.5.3. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) imperatives 

Dialects where apocopated imperfects are current (mainly in TyA and 
BdA, but also in GrA, DbA and TAN, see remark *? in 3.2.2.5.2.), may also 
use apocopated imperatives for the sg. masc. 


3.2.2.5.4. Verbs C. = y (tertiae infirmae) participles 

Active participles have the patterns CāC iy, CaC yih, CaC ym and 
C aC yat. E.g. nāsiy, nāsyih, nāsyīn, nāsyāt "having forgotten". 

3.2.2.5.5. Verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) verbal nouns 

A verbal noun of a verb C, = y (tertiae infirmae) is maš). 


3.2.2.6. The verb “come” 


3.2.2.6.1. The verb “come” perfect and imperfect 
The verb "come" was recorded in all group I dialects as: 


perfect imperfect*' 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ga() gaw yģiy yģuw 
fem. ģat ģan tģiy yģin 
2. masc. ģīt ģītuw tģiy** tģuw 
fem. ģītiy ģītin tģiy tģin 
1. com. ģīt ģīna agíy** nģiy 


* [n GrA forms with initial t- often showed a following vowel as well: tiģty 
~ tģiy, tiguw ~ tģuw and tiģin ~ tģin. 
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** The apocopated form in BdA and TyA is tiģ. 
*3 Informants of GrA and BdA did not produce a form iģty here (contrast 
with remarks on vowel harmony in 3.2.1.2.). 


3.2.2.6.2. The verb "come" imperatives 

Imperatives used with the verb “come” in GrA, BdA and TyA are: ta‘al, 
ta āliy, ta āluw and ta ālin. The same forms are used in TAS, but there the 
pl. fem. shows vowel harmony: ta ālan. 

In HwA the sg. masc is ta ā( ) and in DbA ta āl. In both HwA, DbA the 
endings of the other forms also show vowel harmony: ta ālay, ta ālaw and 
ta ālan. 

Material for MIA and TAN is too limited for conclusions. 


3.2.2.6.3. The verb "come" participles 
Participles of the verb "come" are: ģāy, ģāyih, ģāyīn, ģāyāt. 


3.2.2.7. Verbs C = C, (mediae geminatae) 


3.2274. Verbs C, = C. (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect. 
Paradigms for mediae geminatae verbs are: 


“pull” 
perfect*' imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. šadd šaddaw** yšidd yšidduw 
fem. šaddat Saddan** tšidd yšiddin 
2. masc. šaddēt šaddētuw tšidd tšidduw 
fem. šaddētiy šaddētin tšiddiy tšiddin 
1. COM. šaddēt šaddēna ašidd*3 nšidd 


* Raising of a preceding a syllable with ë may occur in HwA, DbA and 
GTA (e.g. šiddēt), but it is much less regular than in the other dialects, see 
also remark in 3.2.3.5.2. 

When the geminate is velarized, the e of the ending is diphthongal ay. 
E.g. hattayt “I placed" and hattaytuw “you (pl. masc.) placed" (notice that 
a is not raised, so not «hittayt or -huttayt, or something similar). 

** Notice vowel harmony in the 3rd p. pl. endings in BdA, HwA, DbA, 
GrA, MIA and TAN. 

In TAS and TyA, however, both -aw and -uw were heard as endings of 
the 3rd p. pl. masc. e.g. hattaw ~ hattuw "they placed". In TAS froms with 
the ending -uw are most commonly heard. 

*3 In GrA and BdA also forms with vowel harmony were recorded, e.g. 
and bihibb “I love", bisidd "I pull" (~ ahibb and ašidd), and also a form 
butuxx "I shoot" in TAN, cf. remarks in 3.2.1.2. 
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3.2.2.7.2. Verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) imperatives 

Imperatives of mediae geminate verbs are e.g. limm, limmiy, limmuw, 
limmin "gather" and with base vowel u: xušš, xuššiy, xuššuw, xuššin 
“enter”. 


3.2.2.7.3. Verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
Active participles geminate verbs are e.g.: lamm, lāmmih, lammin, lammat 
"having gathered". 

Passive participles may be subject to the gahawah-rule when C = X, e.g. 
mahatut “placed” (see 2.2.1.2.). 


3.2.3. Derived measures 
3.2.31. Measure n-1 


3.2.31. Measure n-i sound roots 

Like in group VI (but contrast VII and VIII), The vowel in the preformative 
of measure n-1 is stressable in the perfect and in the imperfect (see 2.13.). 
The underlying patterns are: anCaC aC , yinC aC iC.. The a in the imperfect 
is raised to ¿in open syllables, but ‘reappears’ in closed syllables. Paradigms 
are: 


“rejoice” 
perfect*' imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ánbisat inbasátaw*? yinbisit yinbástuw 
fem. inbasátat inbasátan tínbisit yinbástin 
2. masc. inbasátt*? inbasáttuw** tínbisit tinbástuw 
fem. inbasdttiy** inbasdttin*? tinbástiy tinbástin 
1 com. inbasatt** inbasatna ánbisit nínbisit 


* For stress in these paradigms, see 2.11. 

*? t4 t assimilates to tt. 

*3 Vowel harmony is absent in the ending -uw in TAS. In TyA -uw co- 
occurs with -aw and in other dialects the ending is -aw. 


3.2.3.1.2. Measure n-1 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 

Patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n3 of medial geminate 
verbs are: (i)nC aC C, and yinCaC C, e.g. indabb, yindabb (miy) “be filled 
(with water)". 


3.2.3..3. Measure n-1 C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) 
The patterns for perfect and imperfect of measure n-1 of medial weak verbs 
are: inCaC, and yinCaC.. The paradigm for the perfect is: 
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*be carried" 
perfect 
sg. pl. 
3. masc. inšāl inšālaw* 
fem. inšālat inšālan 
2. masc. inšilt inšiltuw 
fem. inšiltiy inšiltin 
1. com. inšilt inšilna 


* In TAS both -uw and -aw were heard as endings 


3.2.3.1.4. Measure n-1 C, = y or w (mediae infirmae) participles 
Participles are shaped on the patterns minCaC , -ah/-ih, -in, -āt. 


3.2.3.2. Measure t-1 

Measure t-1 was recorded once in TAS in (the loan from presumably 
Cairene) yittākil "it (sg. masc.) is eaten", but the verb current in TAS for 
“be eaten" is (perf.) ánwakal, (imperf.) yinwikil. No other instances of mea- 
sure t-1 were recorded in these group I dialects. 


3.2.3.3. Measure 1-t 


3.2.3.3... Measure 1-t sound roots 

Underlying patterns for measure 1-t are: aCtaC aC, yiC taC iC . Like in 
measure n-1, a > i is found in the unstressed syllables of the surface form 
for the imperfect (such raising is compulsary) and also in the perfect 
(where such raising is optional), e.g.: dstigal ~ dstagal, yistigil "work", 
áttifag ~ áttafag, yittifig “agree” and ástuwa ~ dstawa, yístiwiy “ripen; be 
cooked (of food)". 

Notice, however, that although the morphophonemic base vowel a 'reap- 
pears’ in closed syllables when verbal suffixes follow,” e.g. yéxtilif + verbal 
suffix -uw > yixtálfuw, no a ‘reappears’ in the example y(tibir “he considers" 
+ pron. obj. suffix -ih > yi tibrih “he considers him" (recorded in TAN)." 


"buy" in TyA, BdA, TAS, GrA 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. ástara ástaraw*^ yištiriy yistáryuw** 
fem. ástarat ástaran tístiriy yistáryin** 
2. masc. istarayt istaraytuw tištir** tistáryuw** 
fem. istaraytiy —— istaraytin tištdryiy**  tištáryin*? 
1 com. istarayt istarayna dštiriy ništiriy 


=° Similarly so in TyA of the Negev, e.g. yittafguw "they agree”, see Shawarbah 2007:296. 
™ The fact that a does not ‘reappear’ in this case suggests that the “reappearance” of a 
is not a rule which is synchronically executed. 
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* In TAS both -uw and -aw were heard as endings 
** In BdA and TyA apocopated imperfects (like tištir) are possible. In 
other dialects the form is tištiriy. 
*3 Notice that the base consonant y is not dropped here. In DbA the forms 
are without the base yd: tístiriy, y/tístiruw and y/tištirin. These forms were 
reported to be acceptable in GrA as well. 

In HwA the base yà' was dropped only in the 2nd p. sg. fem.: tištiriy, but 
the pl. forms were y/tistáryuw and y/tistáryin. 

The verb was not recorded in MIA and TAN. 


Comparable forms occur with the verb ástuwa, yístiwiy: (e.g.) yistawyin 
"they (pl. fem.) ripen”. 


3.2.3.3.2. Measure r-t C, = w or y (mediae infirmae) 
An example of a medial weak measure 1-t verb was not recorded (in the 
verb ástawa, yístiwiy the wāw is not a weak radical). 


3.2.3.3.3. Measure rt C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
An example of a medial geminate measure r-t verb is iftakk, yiftakk “be 
solved (of a dispute/problem)". 


3.2.3.3.4. Measure r-t participles 
Patterns for measure 1-¢ participles are miC tiC iC (underlying miC taC iC ), 
miC taC, C ah/ih, miCtaC C in, miC taC C at. 

Examples are: 


sg. masc. sg. fem. pl. masc. pl. fem. translated 
mixtilif mixtalfih mixtalfin mixtalfat "differing" 
mištiriy mištaryih mištaryīn mištaryāt "having bought” 
míttifig mittafgih mittafgin mittafgat "agreed" 


Examples of participles of medial geminate and medial weak verbs are not 
available. 


3.2.3.4. Measure ista-1 


3.2.3.4.1. Measure ista-1 sound roots 

Like measure 2, measure ista-1 has alternating short vowels: a in the 
perfect and i in the imperfect. The paradigms are like those listed for 
group VI. An example is istahwan, yistahwin b “consider to be hayyin, i.e. 
unimportant”. 
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3.2.3.4.2. Measure ista-1 C, = y (mediae infirmae) 
A measure ista-1 C, = y (media infirm) verb recorded in TAS is ista āš (1st 
p. sg. com. ista ist), yista i$ ( fi) “choose to live (in a certain place)". 


3.2.3.4.3. Measure ista-1 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) 

A measure ista-1 verbs C, = y (tertiae infirmae) is istawla, yistawliy. An 
example of a participle is kan mistawlīnna "they occupied us (i.e. our 
land)". 


3.2.3.4.4. Measure ista-1 verbs C, = C, (mediae geminatae) 
Patterns for medial geminate measure ista-1 verbs are: istaC aC C , yistaCiC C . 
Paradigms are: 


"prepare oneself" 


imperfect*' perfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. — yista'idd yista idduw ista add ista addaw** 
fem. tista idd yista iddin ista addat ista addan** 
2. masc.  tista'idd tista idduw ista iddēt ista iddētuw 
fem. tista iddiy ^ tista'iddin istaiddētiy  ista iddētin 
1. com. asta idd nista idd ista iddēt ista iddēna 


* Raising of a preceding stressed i occurs, but is limited (perhaps under 
influence of following '). See remarks in 3.2.2.7. and 3.2.3.5.2. 

** Notice (optional) raising of a to i in positions preceding stressed e. 

*3 In TAS and TyA the ending was recorded as -uw. 

*4 In TyA the ending was recorded as -in, in other dialects (incl. TAS) 
as -an. 


3.2.3.4.5. Measure ista-1 participles 
Participles of measure ista-1 verbs have the pattern mistaC C iC, eg. 
mista gil, mistd iģlih, mista iģlīn, mista iģlāt “in a hurry". 
No instances were recorded of measure ista-1 verbs of medial weak roots. 
For mediae geminatae the pattern is mistaC iC C : mista idd, mista iddih, 


mista iddin, mista iddāt "(having) prepared". 


3.2.3.5. Measures 2 and t-2 
The patterns for measure 2 are: (perfect) CaC C aC,, (imperfect) yCaC, 
Gic. 

Measure t-2 has morphologically fixed a. The patterns are (perfect) 
taCaC C aC, (imperfect) ytaC aC C aC . 
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3.2.3.51. Examples of measure 2 sound roots 

Like in other groups, the high vowel i of imperfect measure 2 is elided in 
open syllables. The initial geminate of the resulting cluster may then be 
reduced. Examples of (compulsary) morphophonemic elisions are: itgallbih 
“you flip it (sg. masc.) over", biygammruw “they gather (harvest) with 
outstretched arms”."” 

Examples of (optional) sandhi elisions: nrawwh alMīdān "we go to 
alMidàn"* and binrakkb alfrüd “we mount the ploughs”."* 

r following the high vowel i may inhibit its morpho-phonemic elision, 
e.g. biyfakkiruw (fi) "they look (at)” and in sandhi ydawwir aligsūr "he 
looks for the safe storages"."5 

When C, = C, the elision of / does not take place, but the geminate may be 
reduced, e.g. biyhálliluw "they make little heaps" and (in sandhi, same root, but 
different meaning) mhallil ibnaklih ya rāģil "(it's) halal, we eat it, oh mam”. 

The paradigms for measure 2 verbs are: 


“look” 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. fákkar fakkaraw* yfakkir yfakkruw 
fem. fákkarat |^ fákkaran tfakkir yfakkrin 
2. masc.  fakkdrt fakkārtuw* tfakkir tfakkruw 
fem. fakkártiy  fakkārtin tfakkriy tfakkrin 
1. com. fakkart fakkārna afakkir nfakkir 


* TAS and TyA have varying -uw and -aw endings in the 3rd p. pl. masc. 
of the perfect, e.g. rawwahaw "they went" and karrabuw "they tied (ropes)". 
In TyA the -uw ending appeared during direct elicitation, but -aw came 
out in spontaneous texts. 


3.2.3.5.2. Measure 2 tertiae infirmae 
In the imperfect apocopated forms for the 2nd p. sg. masc. may again be 
heard mainly in TyA and BdA, but also in: tsaww ~ tsawwiy “you do”, tfass 
~ tfassiy “you fart". 

Paradigms for tertiae infirmae verbs are: 


" A gimr (pl. ģmūr) is the quantity of harvest held in two arms. 

"5 The meaning of the verb rawwah, yrawwih is "go", rather than its more specific mean- 
ing of “go home" (e.g. in Cairene Arabic, see Hinds and Badawi 1986). 

"4 fard, pl. frūd is the current word for "plough”. 

"5 For gasr, pl. gsūr see fn 42, p. 47. 
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“make, do" 
perfect? imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. sawwa sawwaw** ysawwiy ysawwuw 
fem. sawwat sawwan tsawwiy ysawwin 
2. masc. sawwet sawwetuw tsaww /-iy*3 tsawwuw 
fem. sawwetiy sawwetin tsawwiy tsawwin 
1 com. sawwet sawwena asawwiy nsawwiy 


* Raising of a preceding stressed ē (> suwwēt) is a feature of GrA, HwA 
and somewhat less so of DbA. Such raising is much less, or not current in 
MIA, TAS, TAN, BdA or TyA (see 1.2.3.4.3.2. and 3.2.2.7.1.). 

** Here too the endings -aw and -uw were both heard in TAS and TyA: 
sawwaw ~ sawwuw "they made/did” (other dialects only sawwaw). 

*3 Apocopated forms are regularly heard only in BdA and TyA. 


3.2.3.5.3. Examples of measure 2 primae hamzah 
Like in many other dialects, the verb “feed” is wakkal, ywakkil “give food” 
and wadda, ywaddiy is “bring, take to”. 


3.2.3.5.4. Measure t-2 imperfect and perfect 
In measure t-2 the vowel a is morphologically fixed for the perfect and 
imperfect. Patterns are taC aC C aC, ytaC aC C aC,. 

Like in group VI, the ta- prefix in the perfect and imperfect of measure 
t-2 is stable and is only rarely reduced to (i)t-."* 


"have lunch" 
perfect imperfect? 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. tagadda tagaddaw* ytagadda ytagaddaw™ 
fem. tagaddat taģaddan** taģadda ytaģaddan** 
2. masc. taģaddēt taģaddētuw tagadd /-a*5 taģaddaw*' 
fem. taģaddētiy taģaddētin taģadday tagaddan** 
1. com. tagaddet taģaddēna*> ataģadda ntaģadda 


The ending is -uw ~ -aw in TAS and TyA. 

** The ending is -in in TAS and TyA. 

a of the ta- prefix in the perfect may be raised, e.g. tigaddet. 
Reduction of initial tta- » ta- in the imperfect is regular. 
Apocopation is only regular in BdA and TyA. 


"* Like with measure t-2, reduction of ta- > t- in measure t-3 appears to be regular in 
TyA of the Negev, e.g. yitrāfag “he is accompanied on his travel" (Shawarbah 2007:194), 
yitlāgaw "they meet" (ibid.:296). 
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3.2.3.5.5. Measures 2 and t-2 verbal nouns 
Verbal nouns for measure 2 have a taC/C 1C, pattern, e.g. (MSA loan) 
tahrīb “smuggling”, taybis “drying (trans.)" and a gahawah-form tagarib 
“going north"" (for more examples see 2.2.1.2.). 

Verbal nouns recorded for t-2 are tsubbug "racing (on camels)" (HwA) 
(see fn 126, p. 100) and tkissir "breaking into pieces" (GrA). 


3.2.3.5.6. Measures 2 and t-2 participles 

Active participles of measure 2 have a mCaC,C iC. (-ih/ -ah, -īn, -at) 
pattern. Passive participles have a mC aC C aC, (-ih/ -ah, -īn, -at) pattern. 
An example of a C =y verb is mlaggiy, mlaggyih, mlaggyīn, mlaggyat 
“going”. 

The ta- preformative of measure t-2 is often reduced to t- in participles, 
so that for t-2 active participles the pattern is mitC aC C iC. (-ih/-ah, -īn, 
-āt), e.g. mitrahhil "being on a trek’, mitdakkir “remembering”, mitkassir 
"having been broken into pieces”, mitģaffil "not paying attention" and (for 
C, - y) mitjaddiy "having eaten lunch". This is generally the case in TAS, 
HwA, MIA, GrA, DbA. On the other hand, also (but fewer) participles with 
the ta- preformative were heard, e.g. mitamakkin, mita akkid "convinced" 
and also mita allim ~ mit'allim “educated” (TAN, TyA) and in several 
dialects mta aknin “irritated” was elicited (data for BdA are insufficient for 
a conclusion). 


3.2.3.6. Measures 3 and t-3 
Measure 3 has morphologically alternating vowels: i in the imperfect and 
a in the perfect. Patterns for measure 3 are: CaC aC, yCaC iC . 

Measure t-3 has morphologically fixed a in the perfect and imperfect, 
and like in measure t-2, reduction of the ta-preformative to t- does occur, 
but such reduction is rare. Patterns for measure t-3 are: taCaC aC , 
ytaCaC iC. Like in measure t-2, intital tt- in the imperfect is reduced to 
t- (see examples in 3.2.3.6.1.). 


3.2.3.6.1. Examples of measures 3 and t-3 
Examples of measure 3 are: (imperfect) y'awid "return", yrāfig "be a 
travelling companion for (someone)”, ylagiy “find”, (perfect) safaraw "they 
(masc.) traveled", safaran "they (fem.) traveled", harabaw "they fought a 
war against". Apocopation in 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect of tertiae yà verbs 
was again only noticed in TyA and BdA. 


"7 For the system of orientation, see remarks in De Jong 2000:469, fn 48. 
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Examples of measures t-3: (imperfect) biytawafagaw "they agree (with 
each other)”, biytawā adaw "they set a time (for a court session)”,"* (per- 
fect) tarāfagt “I was accompanied (on a trip)", talagena “we met each 
other", talagan "they (fem.) met each other", taharabaw "they fought a war 
(against each other)". 

In TAS pl. endings for 3rd p. masc. and fem. lacked vowel harmony in 
some cases, e.g. biytasabaguw "they race each other", biytarafaguw “they 
accompany each other (as travelling companions)”, talagin (< *ttalagin) 
"they (fem.) meet each other", but talagan "they (fem.) met each other". 


3.2.3.6.2. Measures 3 and t-3 participles 

Active participles of measure 3 have the pattern mCaC iC, (-ih / -ah, - 
-āt), e.g. mwafig "agreeing", mlagyih "having found (sg. fem.)”. Mc 
"fighting (pl. masc.)". 

A passive participle (pattern mCaC aC ) is the origin for the loans 
mhawalah “attempt” and msā adah “help, assistence". 

Like in measure t-2, active participles of measure t-3 often have a 
reduced preformative (ta- > (/)t-) in the pattern mitCaC IC, (-ih / ah, -in, 
-āt) (see also remarks in 3.2.3.5.6.). Among the few instances of participles 
of measure t-3 recorded are: mitdāxlīn "having sought refuge as daxil 
(pl. duxala) with each other", mitwasyih "flat, even". 


3.2.3.6.3. Measures 3 and t-3 verbal nouns 

Verbal nouns for measure 3 recorded are mkasahah “having sex” and a 
loan bala m āxza" “no offense intended". Verbal nouns of the type 
tC eC,iC, were not recorded. 


3.2.3.7. Measure 4 


3.2.3.7.1. Measure 4 sound roots perfect and imperfect 

Verbal measure 4 is active in group I. The patterns for this measure are 
(perfect) ()aC.C aC, (imperfect) yiC,C iC, and the active participle has a 
pattern miCC iC. (-ih, -in, -at). 

Of many examples are: arkab, yirkib, active participle mirkib “cause 
(someone) to ride", asnad, yisnid was heard in MIA for “go to Palestine” 
and ar ad, yir id in DbA for "thunder". 

The verb aftar, yiftir "have breakfast" is in most dialects of group I a 
measure 4, but in some cases (like in TyA) measure 1 may also be used: 


"5 In TyA of the Negev such reduction of ta- > t- appears to be regular, see e.g. yitgahwa 
"he is served coffee or tea" (Shawarbah 2007374), atxayyal “I imagine" (ibid.:330). 

" bala m'àxza is probably a loan from MSA via Cairene Arabic, hence z as a reflex for 
*d, see also fn 63, p. 221. 

ve Measure 2 for this root sannad, ysannid is current for "go upstream in a wadi” (being 
the opposite of the verb katt, ykutt (or ykitt) “go downstream in a wadi”. 
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fittr (and, remarkably so, with the 'reappearing' a in closed syllables of the 
i-type perfect: fatrit)," yiftir. 


3.2.3.7.2. Measure 4 C, - w or y (mediae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
The verb rad, yrid “want” has become measure 1 in HwA, GrA, TAS, BdA 
with participles rayid, raydih, raydin, raydat. 

In TyA participles are mrīd, mridih, mrīdīn and mrīdāt, but verb forms are 
without initial a: rad, radat etc. (situation in MIA, DbA and TAN unknown). 


3.2.3.7.3. Measure 4 C, = y (tertiae infirmae) perfect and imperfect 
In all group I dialects of southern Sinai the verb a ta, yitiy is verbal 
measure 4. 

In DbA, HwA, GrA, TyA, BdA the verb dawá , yidwiy “return home 
before sunset (with small cattle)" is measure 1, the participles are then 
dàwiy, dàwyih, dawyin, dawyat. 

In the other tribal dialects TAS and HwA this verb is current as a mea- 
sure 4. Participles are then midwiy, mídiwyih, midiwyin, midiwyāt (situa- 
tion in MIA unknown). 

Another tertia yā measure 4 verb is agra yigriy, with the participle 
migriy "serve a proper meal to a guest". 

Like in group VI, a ta, yi tiy is a measure 4 verb in most dialects of group I. 
The perfect and imperfect paradigms for this verb are: 


"give" 
perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc.  dta() á taw” yi tiy yi tuw 
fem. á'tat á'tan titiy yi tin 
2. masc. atayt ataytuw tit /-iy tituw 
fem. ataytiy  ataytin titiy titin 
1. Com. atayt atayna atiy nitiy 


* Also in TAS the ending is -aw (but often -uw elsewhere).*3 


** Apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. forms in the imperfect of measure 4 are 
heard in TyA and BdA. 


^ The term ‘reappearing’ could be a misnomer here, since there may never have been 
an original perfect form with a in the first syllable. The a only appears in closed syllables 
here because the entire measure 1 paradigm (compare simi above in 3.2.11.) is applied to 
the root f-t-r. 

22 Cf remarks in fn 144, p. 1n. 

"3 Such -aw endings appear to be phonetically conditioned in TAS (i.e. they appear 
following velarized consonants), at least more so than morphologically conditioned; -uw 
endings also occur in tertiae yā verbs, provided the environment is neutral (i.e. no velar- 
ized consonant precedes). The ending -uw does however occur in non neutral environ- 
ments as well (see e.g. measure 9 verbs in 3.2.3.8.). 
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When followed by a speech pause or a consonant an anaptyctic is 
inserted: ti it when followed by # or C. 


3.2.3.7.4. Measure 4 C, = w (primae wàw) perfect and imperfect 
awka, yükiy “tie (closed) tightly" is a prima wāv/tertia ya’ measure 4 verb. 


3.2.3.7.5. Measure 4 C, = C, (mediae geminatae) perfect and imperfect 
Verb forms of measure 4 C, - C, (mediae geminatae) were not recorded, 
or not recognized as such. 


3.2.3.7.6. Measure 4 imperatives 
Examples of imperatives for measure 4 sound roots are like imperatives 
for the i-type imperfect (see: 3.2.1.5.). 

Imperatives of C, = y roots are: for the sg. masc. (apocopated) it(-itiy) 
in TyA and BdA, but only itiy was heard in the other dialects of group I. 
For sg. fem. i'tiy, pl. masc. i'tuw and pl. fem. itin. 


3.2.3.7.7. Measure 4 participles 
The particples for sound roots have a miC C iC, pattern, e.g. miftir, mifitrih, 
mifitrīn, mifitrāt "having eaten breakfast". 

Participles of the prima wāw/tertia ya verb awka, yükiy are (act. parti- 
ciples) mūkiy, mūkyih, mūkyīn and mükyat"^ and (pass. part.) mawka, 
mawkayah, mawkayīn, mawkayāt. 

For mediae infirmae there are participles of the type mCīC, (-ih, -īn, 
-āt) like mrid “wanting” (in TyA, see 3.2.3.7.2.) and also annas tallaw mģīrīn 
"people appeared (while) running fast” (DbA). 


3.2.3.8. Measure 9 
Paradigms for measure 9 are: 


“turn red” 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 

3. masc. ihmarr ihmarraw* yihmarr yihmarraw* 
fem. ihmarrat ihmarran tihmarr yihmarran 
2. masc. ihmarrayt ihmarraytuw tihmarr tihmarraw* 
fem. ihmarraytiy ihmarraytin tihmarriy tihmarran 

1 com. ihmarrayt ihmarrayna ahmarr nihmarr 


* [n TAS the endings are -uw. 


Participles are mihmarr, -ah, -in, at 


"4 Morphological i + w > ū, see De Jong 2000:90. 
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An interesting measure 9 verb heard in HwA and TAS is ihlaww, yihlaww 
"improve (intrans.)” (for a quadriliteral verb based on the root /-L-w in 
BdA see 3.2.3.9. below. 


3.2.3.9. Quadriliteral verbs 

Like measure 2, quadriliteral verbs have morphologically alternating vow- 
els in the imperfect (i) and perfect (a). The paradigms listed for group VI 
zagrat, yzagrit "ululate" are the same in group I. 

The typically Bedouin verb type with inserted wāw between C, and C, 
CoCaC, yCoC iC, may show a full diphthong like in gawtar, ygawtir 
(often so in DbA, HwA), a slightly diphthongal ow, e.g. gowtar, ygowtir 
(especially so in BdA, but also in other dialects) or monophthongal o (usu- 
ally so in TAS, GrA, TyA, MIA and TAN). The paradigms for the verbs 
(including bukara-vowels, see 2.2.2.1.) are like those listed for group VI. 

Ouadriliteral verbs may also have a ta- preformative. The vowel of the 
perfect and imperfect is then fixed a. A quadriliteral verb with C, = y is 
tagahwa, ytagahwa and has the paradigms: 


*drink coffee/tea" 


perfect imperfect 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
3. masc. tagahwa tagahwaw* ytagahwa | ytagahwaw* 
fem. tagahwat tagahwan tagahwa ytagahwan 
2. masc. tagahwet tagahwetuw tagahw/-a — tagahwaw* 
fem. tagahwetiy tagahwetin tagahwiy tagahwan 
1 com. tagahwet tagahwena atagahwa ntagahwa 


* Endings -aw tend to be -uw in TAS. 


An apocopated imperative for the sg. masc. is tagahw “drink tea / coffee!” 
(the final cluster hw # is then resolved: tagáhuw #). 

Participles are mtagahwiy, mtagáhiwyih, mtagahiwyin, mtagahiwyat. 

Other examples (recorded in TAS): tagahras, ytagahras "wriggle the 
body to create a comfortable position to lie down (usually in pain)", 
tagarmas, ytagarmas "wriggle the body, especially the shoulder, into soft 
sand to find a more comfortable position to sleep", tatawtah, ytatawtah 
"swing, sway (e.g. of a tree in the wind)". Another verb heard in TAS is 
karkam, ykarkim "add turmeric". 


"5 Realizations listed here are how they were heard as predominent in the dialects 
mentioned (following in brackets). 
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In BdA a quadriliteral ihlawla, yahlawliy expresses an increasing degree 
of acquiring a certain quality (here hilw “sweet; good; nice) "get better and 
better", e.g. algirbih ihlawlat "the watersack became better and better (as 
a result of it being used)". 


4. REMARKS ON PHRASEOLOGY 


44. Nunation 


Tanwin is not a feature of any of the dialects of group I, but may be heard 
in poetry or sayings (and then has the shape -in)."^ 

Loans from MSA which show nunation are like those listed for other 
dialect groups, e.g.: tab an *of course", masalan "for instance", āmmatan "in 
general", dāyman (in GrA diman was recorded) “always” (< MSA dà iman), 
haliyyan “currently”, ahyanan “now and then”, tagriban "approximately". 


4.2. Negation 


A verb is usually negated with single mā + verb form." Examples are: 
albi'ir hada lah arba‘ t-iyyam mā warád “this camel had not drunk for four 
days”, azzar ah hada mā biykallif ya'niy sbi’ isbū ayn “this work on the 
land does not take (more than) like one, two weeks" (GrA), albirān 
alimxawwarāt mā bnistirthin xalās “the bastard camels, we don't buy them 
at all’ (TyA).* 

A negated suffixed preposition is w inn mā fini lay ha:yl “and suddenly 
there was no strength in me” (GrA). For the negation of ‘existential’ fth see 


4.5. below. 


4.3. The b-imperfect 


Like almost everywhere in Sinai? the b-imperfect to express the habitual 
present tense is also current in group I. Some examples are: alkilmah hēdiy 
bit'assir 'aleh kibirih "this word has a great effect on him" (TyA), min tum- 


"5 Tanwin (ending -in) was noticed by Holes and Abu Athera 2009:214—219 to be “par- 
ticularly common in the more traditional diction” in the poetry of the two Sinai poets 
recorded by them ('Unayz (TAN) and Tayāha (TyA)) and the Hwetiy poet Barrak of south- 
ern Jordan. Its use is optional and often for metrical reasons. 

27 Holes and Abu Athera (2009:225) found no instances in their corpus of poetry of 
verbal compound negation ma...š. 

28 Compare xawwar “non-throroughbred camel", see Bailey 1991:436. 

"9 The only exception to this rule is the dialect of the Dawagrah, see De Jong 
2000:478. 
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mak"? ibtūnufxah “with (lit. from) your mouth you inflate it” (MIA), gult 
gimali mà biy ūz banzin wala šiy "I said ‘my camel doesn't need petrol or 
anything" (BdA).** 


4.4. Future Marker 


To express "volition” or *need" widd + pron. suffix may be used. 

Examples of widd expressing futurity/volition are: asma‘, widd-axarrfak 
‘ala gisst addabb hada... "listen, I'll tell you the story of this lizard” (GrA), 
awsafnī addarib ...law widdī arawwih min sdbagat il'Iri$ fi |Midàn . . . min 
‘indak min-ihniy...*describe the way to me...if I want to go from 
the race of al'An3 at Midan ...* from your place from here...” (TAS), wid- 
dhin...widdhin mdkan...mdkan, ma fih mákan mint mā tģīb wala 
hadih ..."these things (lit. “they (pl. fem.)”)...they need (spending of) 
money...money...if there is no money, you don't get anything" (MIA). 

Examples of imperfect forms with prefixed ha- to express futurity are: 
iw yom tigilbih, haysir annà' im tahát w alxasin fog “and when you flip it 
over, the soft (side) will be down and the coarse (side) will be up" (MIA), 
law kattárit leha .. . fa: algamih . . . iddetha algamih...hattalli' xišin “if you 
add more to it (fem.), then the wheat...if you've added wheat to it 
(fem.)...you'll take it out coarse" (GrA), mis hatá arfuw tistarkuw ma‘ 
ba adkuw “you (pl.) won't be able to cooperate with each other” (TAS). 

The future can also be expressed with the simple imperfect, as in w 
Allah lhīn law tas al nuss annās iygül lak w Allah mā-driy 'anha..."by God, 
if you now ask half the people they'll (lit. he'll) tell you ‘by God, I don't 
know about it (sg. fem.)” (BdA). 


4.5. fih "there is / are" 


Examples of fth used to express existence or availability of something are 
ā fih garyah isimha Mīdān ássibag hāda "yes, there is a village named 
Mīdān (where) this race (is held)" (see fn to 4.4.) (HwA), min hada... arab 


5” "Mouth" is more regularly afám or áfam. 

'* Holes and Abu Athera (2009:212-213) report that in their Sinai poetry the b-imperfect 
is much less current than in casual speech, but does occur. The “dominant imperfect form 
[in their Sinai material] is bi-less". In their southern Jordanian material it is rare, but in the 
material from their northern Jordanian poet “bi-forms occur very frequently”. 

32 An annual camel race is held on the plain of Midàn in northern Sinai, some 22 km 
west of al‘Aris, see map in De Jong 2000:654 (in appendix), location nr 26. 
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ihnty w fih 'aráb zayy ardb iFrayg . . . "from here... (there is) a family here 
and there are people like the family" of Frayg” (MIA). 

The negation is usually ma fih, but sometimes (K-form) mā fis may also 
be heard. An example is: hada safiy mà fih xarrāf “this is a thoroughbred, 
there's no discussion (about it)" (both GrA). 

Another current negation is māš, e.g. habbit rasak la yšūfak 
alģazāl...alģazāl law tar xalas almigrib biyrūh mas gizlan "keep your 
head down, so the gazelle doesn't see you... if the gazelle flees, that's it, 
at sunset time he goes away and there aren't any gazelles" (TAN). 


4.6. Some Conjunctions 
4.6.1. Conjunctions lamma and yom 


Like in many dialects of Sinai, conjunctions lamma and yom, or variant 
forms based on these, are used for "when". 


4.6.1.1. yom 


4.6.1.1.1. yom used independently 
An example of yom used in the meaning of “when”, e.g. garrib garrib yom 
Awdih ga’ widdah ymidd ‘a lģazāl iw lan ilimhāfid biy arrid ib rasih “he 
came** nearer and nearer, (and) when ‘Awdah came to take aim at the 
gazelle, there the Governor suddenly rose with his head (becoming 
visible)” (TAN), a, háribt alWatyih lliy ben ali Lēgāt iw ben a...iw ben 
asSuwalhih...yom taxālatow...ali Legat w iMzenih...yom gal atan ya 
attā ūn “yes, the war at Watyah that took place between the ‘Légat 
and...the Sawalhah...when they attacked each other...the "Lēgāt and 
the Mzenah... when he said ‘let war break out! (BdA).*5 

A variant of yom is yam, as in the example iw yam bahutt allibbih w 
bažammirha, iw ugub ma-žammirha šwayyih kidiy, bahutt almallih *and 
when I put the libbah and roast it in hot embers, and after I have roasted 
it a little in embers like this, I put the hot sand” (HwA). 

The a in yam must be the product of reduction of the diphthong aw. 


33 For the different possible translations of ‘arab (pl. urban), see Stewart 19903199 
(glossary). 

54 garrib is an imperative form of the narrative style, see 4.14.1. 

"5 atan yd tā ūn ‘lit. let the bubonic plague break out" is reported (oral communication 
in the field) to be the war cry of the great tribe of Harb, of whom the Mzenah are said to 
be an offshoot, cf. Introduction, I. d. remark *12. 
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4.6.1.1.2. yom in combination with in 


4.6.1.1.2.1. yomin used independently 

An example of yomin used independently for “when” is iw yomin 
tístiwiy ... biyhuttin ilhd’ assamin iw minnih byigilbūha “and when it 
becomes cooked... they add the ghee to it (sg. fem.) and then they stir it 
(sg. fem.)" (HwA). 


4.6.1.1.2.2. yomin + obj. suffix as subject of the clause 

There is an example of yomin suffixed with an object suffix as subject; the 
subject is we: fiza na ‘dd, iw yominna fiza na... sawwena gina, iw limmēna 
lahámih kullah fi galb aššantah “so we ran away, and when we ran 
away...we did [.] we came, and we gathered all his flesh in the bag" 
(DbA).** 


4.6.1.1.2.3. min yom 

An example of min yom(in) used for "as soon as” or "from the moment 
that”: kēf bitsawwiy allibbih...min yom ma bta aģinha, lamma bitsatwīha 
w ithakhikha "how do you make libbah...from the moment that you 
knead it (fem.), until you slap it and scrape it"? (TAS). 


4.6.1.1.2.4. min yom in combination with ma 

An example of min yom in combination with ma: lagayit bitagatta tagti 
kidiy...laģāyit ma yanšaf. lamma yansaf...yom ma yanšaf bingib is .... 
šwālāt xayš...šikāyir** kidiy iw biyta abba fihin “until it is cut to pieces like 
this...until it dries. until it dries... when it has dried we bring a sack of 
cloth... bags like this and it is stuffed in them" (HwA). 


4.6.1.2. lamma and lumma 
lamma is often used for “when” and “until”. Also a form like lam was 
recorded (a variant lum was not heard). 


4.61.21. lamma “when” used independently 
Of many examples of lamma used for "when" are: iw minnah tsawwiy fiha 
es lamma ttallihha? “and after that what do you do with it (fem.) when you 


*6 The story is about a man who died after he had stepped on a land mine; some areas 
in Sinai are still extremely dangerous because of land mines from past military conflicts. 

57 The libbah is baked in hot embers in the sand. When it is ready, the cook will slap 
the loaf to clean it of sand and scratch and scrape it to remove other irregularities. The two 
quadriliteral verbs clearly express repetitive actions here. 

38 škārāh, šakāyir "gunny sack", see Wehr 1980. 
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take it (fem.) out?" (TAS) and lamma titlihha w ilhá eh? w ilhá bastawtk9 
^when you take it (fem.) out (then) it is what? Then it is (texture like) 
biscuit" (HwA) and rabbna lamma biyrīd azzalámah yíkirmih byikirmih 
"When our Lord wishes to be generous to a man, he is" (BdA). 

A form lam was also recorded several times, e.g. iw lam byatla' aššiīr 
gadd kidiy, ibyanšaf, w ibyahasdüh “and when the barley has grown (lit. 
comes up) this high, it dries and they harvest it" (GrA). 


4.6.1.2.2. lamma + in 

Examples of lamman are few, and were only recorded in GrA and TAS: in 
GrA bindarrīh lamman laģāyit itsir gamih sāfiy "we winnow it until it 
becomes pure (clean) wheat“ and in TAS bass lamman intah lam hattayt 
kidiy w šaddēt ibyinkirib. iw byurubtūh mín-tahat f-dnnigal "but when you, 
when you have placed it and pulled tight it is in distress. And they tie it 
to the nagal from below".^" The other dialects did not show instances of 
lamman or variations thereof. 


4.6.1.2.3. lamma and lumma “until” 

lamma and lumma maybe used in combination with laģāyit for "until", 
e.g. wahid min hiluw la hiluw lagayit . . . lamma biystr ... jamal “one (grows) 
from beautiful to (more) beautiful until...it becomes...a (full grown) 
camel" (GrA) (for an example of lamman + laģāyit see 4.6.1.2.2. above). 

An example of lamma used as “until”: tusxun lamma tigliy kidiy “you 
heat (it) until it boils" (BdA). 

An example of lumma recorded in TAS: kull hamāmih ‘aléha šardk, 
ássarak fi ktāfha min-ihniy, iw min fog es? alliy hū bi ssūf hada, xītān [. . .] 
zayy kidiyyih, lumma es? ibyinzil assagir 'a lhamāmih 'a daharha "there is 
a net on every pigeon, the net is under her shoulders here, and on top 
what? this (thing) with this wool, threads [...] like this, until what? (until) 
the falcon comes down on the pigeon, on its (fem.) back". 


4.6.1.3. lom (+ in) 

lēm—but only in TyA and GrA—was also heard in the meaning of ^when": 
ithuttha faššams. lom itgty, linn hī raybih “you put it in the sun. When you 
come (back), there it (suddenly) is curdled (milk)" (GrA). 


59 bastawik is a metathesis of baskawit "biscuit". 

^" The technique described here is used to lure precious falcons to a live pigeon tied to 
the claws of a nagal (a cheaper bird of prey). When the sagr strikes, its claws will be caught 
in the net in which the pigeon is tied. 
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4.6.2. hatta 


4.6.24. hatta "until", “so that” 
hatta was usually recorded in the meaning of *even", e.g. w Allahiy 'inna 
gatá' alblad ya ‘Id. hatta lbarid katalna fallēl..."By God, the land has 
come to misery, oh ‘Id. Even the cold was too much to bear for us (lit. 
killed us) at night..." (TyA). 


4.7. Auxiliaries and Verbal Particles 
4.71. gam 


Unconjugated gàm used as a 'marker of consequent action' was not 
recorded in these dialects. 


4.7.2. rah 


An example of the use of rah used as an auxiliary recorded in GrA: kàn 
mistawlmna (Masriyyih, ahna rah in īš ma huw.. istawlāna lyahüd rah in īš 
ma huw "(when) the Egyptians occupied us we (then) lived with 
them... when the Jews occupied us, we then (went and) lived with them". 
The material of the other dialects does not show such examples. 


4.7.3. Conditional particles 
4.7.31. Variations on kan as a conditional particle 


4.7.3.1. in + kan 
An example of in + kan "if": inkan fiha harig, bithukkha "if there are burnt 
spots on it (sg. fem.), you wipe it (off)" (HwA). 


4.7.3.2. Suffixed inkān 

An instance of suffixed inkān is: tab lēš sawwa fihin zayy kidiy inkannih 
za im iw zen kàn ... "okay, so why did he do that to them (fem.) if he was 
a general and a good man?" (TyA). 


4.7.3.1.3. il + kan 
Instances of il + kān were not recorded. 


4.7.34.4. kan preceded by CA loans iz or iza 

izkān ilhá masalan ilhá:... matabb iddrās biīd...biyšīluw ‘a lbi'ràn “if 
there is for it (fem.), for instance there is for it (fem.) a threshing floor far 
away, they carry (it) on camels" (HwA). 
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izkan lih taláb, binģībih lih . . . màs taláb, ibyitawakkal ‘a-llah “if he has a 
wish, we get it for him... if there is no wish, he sets out on his journey" 
(TyA)." 

kan may also be suffixed, as in izkannih dayf ģāliy bnadbah lih... iw 
izkānnih dayf min iligrayybīn hodal bin aššīh “if he is a dear guest we 
slaughter for him...and if he is a guest of these relatives we give him a 
(regular) dinner” (TyA). 


4.7.3.L.5. kan as an independent conditional 

An example of kan used independently as conditional “if”: kan ģītnī f-allel 
axarrfak raway-aktar "if you would have come to me in the evening I 
would have told you more stories" (BdA), (S) àw kān 'ayz itsawwha 
fattih...(Ī) aywah gil lay kef ‘adiy bitsawwiha fattah ya Sleman...“(S) 
And if you want to make it (fem.) as a fattah (food dip)... (T) Yes, so tell 
me then how you make it a fattah, oh Sleman" (DbA). 


4.7.3.6. kan, inkan or ilkan introducing alternatives 

kan may introduce alternatives, like in šūfūkum kān ali Legat walla 
sSawalhih “go see (pl. masc.) them (to see if they are) 'Legat or Sawalhah” 
(BdA). Another example is yom táhasdih bitdawwir lak hitt-alliy fih . . . igbal 
fih malág . . . táligha'* eh? mitwasyih. bitgūm itkawwmah kullah fog ba adah. 
iw minnih bitģīb dlgimal, kan ‘indak bi'ràn iktàr walla bi rēn...*when you 
harvest it, you look (for yourself) a piece (of land) in which there 
is... desert (land) with hard ground... you'll find it (sg. fem.) what? Flat. 
You (then) start piling everything on top of each other. And then you get 
the camel, whether you have many camels or (just) two" (GrA). 


4.7.3.2. Absence of a conditional particle 

Examples of conditional clauses not introduced by a particle are: ‘indak 
bahāyim ibtafža itgib | addayf gadá “if you have cattle you run and bring 
lunch for the guest", widdhin mákan ... mákan, mā fih mákan mint mā tģīb 
wala hagih...“they (pl. fem.) need (spending of) money... money...if 
there is no money, you don't get anything" and an example of both an 
introduced and an un-introduced conditional clause is (talking about a 
loaf of bread baked in sand) inkan fiha harig, bithukkha . .. ib xusah ... mā 
fiha harig hi bitnaffidha-nta lak b ayyi hagah kidty “if it is burnt, you scrape 
it...with a knife... (if) it is not burnt, you clean it (sg. fem.) for yourself 
with anything like ...". 


^ tawakkal, ytawakkal -Allah lit. “put one’s trust in God" is the current phrase used for 
"set out on a journey". 
42 táligha: talg (apocopated talga) + ha; the short vowel i is an anaptyctic vowel. 
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4.8. Presentative Particles 
4.8.1. ir or ar 


Examples of presentatives ir’ or ar are: ar hum"? all-akbar minni mühum 
‘Grfinhin “see those, who are older than I am, don't know them (fem.)". 
Forms with apocopation are: ar ih ga "there he is (lit. has come)!”, árihhum 
gaw "there they are (lit. have come)”, árihhiy gat “there she is (lit. has 
come)!” (TyA). Forms with ar‘ + were also heard in TAS and in GrA irihhuw 
“there they (masc.) are!” and írihhin “there they (fem.) are”. 


4.8.2. he + suffix 


The presentative particle hé followed by a personal pronominal to draw 
the listeners attention to something or someone is current, e.g. (recorded 
in GrA) héhü ga’! “there he is!”, hehi gat "there she is”, hehumma ģaw 
“there they (masc.) are”, hehinnah gan "there they (fem.) are”. 

In TAS forms with hà + were recorded, e.g. hahi d-almišiklih "there's the 
problem”, but also with initial hay +, as in hayhü ga’, hayhi gat, hayhum 
(jaw, hayhin gan. Such initial hay + was also heard in DbA and HwA. 


4.8.3. Particle wlin ~ wilin, win 


Like other examples for listed for other groups, a development introduced 
by the particle wlin (w * lin) need not be unexpected or sudden, but is 
rather the intended result of an earlier action, as is clear in the first two 
examples cited here: wagit ma tab algurun biyxallūh msallab, iwlinn al'ay$ 
wahád w attibin wahád "when the (threshing on the) threshing floor has 
been good, he leaves it in a pile,“ and there's the yield"5 by itself (on one 
side) and the straw by itself (on the other side)" (HwA). Another example 
is mumkin itbarrkih min awwil marrah yom itgiy tawgaf, iw linnih yubruk 
"you can let it kneel from the first time when you come and stand still, 
and then it kneels" (TyA). 


45 Notice that ar ihum is not an apocopated imperative. The question is also whether 
full grammaticalization as a particle has actually taken place. Since these recorded exam- 
ples were directed to one male interlocutor, it cannot be concluded whether or not it (i.e. 
ir iy or ar iy or its apocopated pendant) would be conjugated for number and/or gender. 

^* msallab was glossed to me as “in a pile", but perhaps its meaning is closer to “having 
been separated into grains of wheat" and is thus related to saliba: salibit ruzz "Reiskórner 
(grains of rice)", see Behnstedt and Woidich 1994:206. 

45 ‘ays is often used in the general meaning of "food". Here the reference is clearly to 
the yield of the harvest. 
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An example with both wla and wlin is: w ihniyyih w la wahid ligitih w 
ba'aden iw linnih biytālib fay wlin biygūl lay gar itsūg alģīrih inta git dàri . . . 
“and here there was (suddenly) someone I ran into (lit. I found) and after 
that (and) there he was making claims against me saying to me 'you have 
to pay the truce payment, you were trespassing on my property (lit. 
house)” (GrA). Another example is iwlin mā fih ‘asd’ "and there's (sud- 
denly) no dinner" (TAN). 

An example of suffixed winn is: iw gina, w Allahiy w innah lģaww zen 
“and we came, by God, and (suddenly) the weather was fine" (DbA). 

A variant wlan was also recorded, as in iw lan ilimhāfid biy arrid ib rāsih 
"there suddenly the Governor rose with his head (becoming visible)" 
(TAN). 


4.8.4. Particle wlā + 


An example of the presentative particle wla is w lā wahid ligītih “and (sud- 
denly) there was someone I ran into to” (see preceding paragraph 4.8.3.)."* 


4.9. ģayr 


ģār (< ģayr) may be used (in all dialects discussed here) preceding imper- 
fect forms to express the necessity of the action, e.g. albu'ràn ģār 
ibyitatabba an. ya'niy lbiūr iw hū es, min fog dssinah ibtabda mi dh tatbī 
ittabbi' albi īr "the camels need to be trained. That is, the camel when it's 
what? Over a year (old) you start training with it, you train the camel" 
(TAS) and another example alliy 'àwiz iy ... iynawwi fdlbil ássibag imn 
ássibag ha biywaddih imn áldimal ha ... masalan imsayyit algamal attāniy 
imsayyit...ģār yitlig ‘aléha minnih masalan "if he wants to diversify the 
camels (for) the race and this (other) race, he'll take him from this 
camel...(there is) for instance a good reputation , the other camel has a 
good reputation, he then needs to let her be covered by him, for instance .. ." 
(TyA). 

A particle irkan (presumably « *gayr kan) "need be, be only" was heard 
in TAS: alhin intuw sügkuw ... iw talabatkuw rkan alMasürah “now, you, 
your market... and your shopping goods are only from alMasurah" and in 
BdA hāda-rkān māk ma dk yūkutlak áddama fih “(in) this (place) you need 
to have water with you, otherwise thirst will kill you there (lit. in it)". 


46 This presentative was also heard by Holes and Abu Athera (2009:227) in the poetry 
of the Hwētiy poet Barrāk of southern Jordan. 
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4.10. Intensifying Particle la 


The particle la intensifying the 1st p. sg. com. was not recorded in these 
southern group I dialects. There is an example however in which /a inten- 
sifies: hada la rasmiy Tthiy ... "he's really oficially a Tihiy" (BdA). 


441. bidd or widd + pron. suffix 


To express "want" or "need" speakers of group I dialects use suffixed widd. 
Examples for “need” or “want” are: widdī-yyāk itxarrifnī “I want you to tell 
me" (TAS) and alblad bass lissā widdha takrīm "but the land still needs to 
be prepared for agriculture"? (GrA) and widd being translatable with 
“want” or “in order to” in garrib garrib yom ‘Awdih ga’ widdah ymidd ‘a 
lģazāl iw lan ilimhāfid biy arrid ib rāsih “he came nearer and nearer, when 
‘Awdah came he wanted to (or: in order to) take aim at the gazelle, there 
suddenly the Governor stuck his head out (becoming visible)" (TAN). 

Examples of widd used to express futurity rather than wish are: muhu 
‘Grif zayy intih ... (interviewee) là hada ‘ad widd-agūl lak, salliy 'á-nnibiy 
“he doesn't know (about it) like you... (interviewee) No, this I'll tell you 
then, pray for the Prophet..." widd-agül lak ‘ala ttamir “Tl tell you 
about the dates" (both examples BdA). 

An example of widd expressing necessity from the viewpoint of the 
speaker is: tayyib, halhin widdak itgūl lay kēf biysawwuw ssamin aššīhiy 
“okay, now you need to tell me how they make šīhiy ghee” (TAS). 


442. ‘ad 


The particle ‘ad is extremely current to express “so, thus, then". Examples 
are: rāyib...biyhuttūha fi ssiin ‘Gd bitgīr eh? imsawwyīn rawāģīh | 
assiin...“curdled milk...they put it in the goat skin so then it becomes 
what? They'll have made a tripod for the goat skin” (HwA), lagga yat 
iblād, lagga ād itlawah Sadir walla tlāwah Daháb? "to which (part of the) 
land did he go, did he go towards Sadr or towards Dahab?" (TAS) and iw 
bingayyil we:n iw bingayyil nuss alblādāt ādiy ana w Allah zaman . . . iyyàm 
harib ..."*and where do we rest during the heat of the day? And so we'd 


" A karm (pl. krūm) is a private orchard or garden in which people grow their agricul- 
tural products. 

45 The phrase sall(iy) 'd-nnibiy is often used to draw the attention of those present to 
what one has to say. 

49 For an illustration of such a tripod from which the goat skin is swung to churn but- 
ter, see Behnstedt and Woidich 1985:59. 
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rest right in the middle of the lands during the heat of the day. By God, in 
the old days I... during the days of war..." (BdA). 


443. yabga 


yabga may be heard sometimes meaning "so, then", as in yabga hāda 
wāhid alhin tilt ...min alliy byafhamow “so this was then someone 
now...who came forth from those who have a sound understanding" 
(TAS) and wagit ma dannat allibbah taharkalat hassetha, yabga llibbah 
ástuwat "and when it has sounded (it produces a knocking sound) the 
libbah it moves a little when you touch it, then the libbah has become 
cooked" (HwA). diģimal byiddtha ģamal...yabga sarat fiha ģimal..."the 
(male) camel gives her a camel...so then there has come a camel in her..." 
(BdA). Another example in GrA is kull biyrawwih bētih xalas ... yabga . . . kull 
rawwah bētih, biydall al'aris ‘ad w al'arüs gà din ...yom, yomen talātih ‘ind 
ba adhuw...*everybody goes to his home, that's it...so (after) everybody 
has gone home, the groom and bride stay... for a day, two, three days with 
each other..." In MIA metathesized yagba was recorded. 


444. Characteristics of the Narrative Style 
4.14.1. Imperative of narration 


Some examples of the imperative of narration are: garrib yà mhāfid iw 
garrib iw garrib, iw Awdah m ah iw garrib w üxumruw iw garrib . . . alimhāfid 
biy'arrid ib rāsih kidiyyan alģazāl šāfih šdrad...*the Governor came 
nearer’ and nearer and nearer while 'Awdah was with him and he came 
nearer and they hid and he came nearer...the Governor sticks his head 
out like this (and then) the gazelle saw him and fled”. Another example is 
wadd arrgal iw hat arrģāl “(many) men came and went (lit. send the men 
and bring the men)” (both examples TAN). 


4.14.2. kan as a temporal marker 


Unconjugated kan is very frequently used as a marker to indicate the past, 
e.g. ya'niy kan ahna mnazzmīnha ...ifwāģ ‘a talat t-iyyam ..."that is, we 
used to organize it (fem.)...in heats (held) over three days...” (HwA), 


5” The narrative imperative used directly addresses the Governor: (lit.) “Come nearer, 
oh Governor’. 
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ingiblak karrüsih walla ģhāzāt? gult la inšūf aliģhāzāt...law karrüsah'* 
kan lagētnī l alhīn al amaliyyah ta bānih “shall we get you a wheel chair or 
artificial legs? I said ‘No, let's see the artificial legs'...if (I would have 
taken) a wheel chair you would have found me... the whole business until 
now in poor condition" (TyA) and basma' xarārīf zamān biygūl lak int 
taģawwaz w int mintah 'arifhiy,* mā bitšūfha gar kan bitģty indak “I hear 
stories of old times that tell you yowd get married (to a girl) that you 
didn't know (lit. while you didn't know her), you'd not see her until she 
came to live with you (i.e. on the wedding day itself)” (TAS) and tab iw 
kān biybī ūh wen? "Okay, and where would they sell it (sg. masc.)?" (TAS), 
iw kan alimhafid iymī::l ‘ald-lgimal iw kā::n iyfassiy ...“and the Governor 
bent (all the way) over to the side on the camel and farted...” (TAN) and 
ana mani ārif, mà-na kan batasayyad ma‘ nas bass hū fi ēš? f-axir assayf 
“I don't know, I used not to go hunting with people, but it is when? At the 
end of the summer” (TAS). 

kān was much less freguently used as a verb and conjugated as such, 
but one such example is alhurmah hādiy kanat zamān alliy biygūluw lēhiy 
Šēxah bittill lay "this woman whom they called Šēxah in the old days used 
to come and look in on me" (TyA) (bittill < bittill). 


444.3. Dativus ethicus 


Some instances of the ethic dative are:® lamma biyšūfah şagir, biygum 
ibyitilg lak ánnigal hada “when a falcon sees it, he'll then set the nagal free 
(for you)" (TAN), asil fih attabī ih, lamma thin hadol ibyib'nuw mā fis matár 
min xams isnin, mühum ārfin tabī it Sinah kef, banaw lak fi hittah w xalās 
"because there is nature, when these (people) are now building while 
there hasn't been rain for five years, they don't know (about) how the 
nature of Sinai is. They built (something) in a (certain) place (for you) and 
that's it" (TAS).** 


** karrūsih, lit. "little chair" shaped on the dim. pattern CaC,C üC ah. The text was 
recorded from a man who had lost his legs after driving over a land mine. He lives in an 
area where a wheel chair would be useless, since there are no paved roads or paths. 

5* The interviewer, who is a Turbàniy from Ras Sadr, here imitates a more north-east- 
ern type of dialect by substituting -ha with -hiy, the latter of which is also characteristic of 
TyA, but not of his own dialect (TAS). 

*$ Holes and Abu Athera (2009:228) also report instances in the poetry of the Hwētiy 
poet Barrāk from southern Jordan. 

5+ [n the past people have built in the wadi that runs straight through Dahab. When in 
2004 a flood came, it washed away a MacDonald's restaurant, which had been built too 
near the sé/ (actually, almost right in the middle of it). 
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445. Pluralis paucitatis 


For limited or countable numbers often the healthy plural form is used 
instead of the ‘broken’ plural. Some examples are: lugum min abuw rhayat 
“a mine with disks" (broken pl. rhiy)5 (DbA), dawyāt "(types of) 
medicine(s)" (broken pl. ádiwyih) (TAS), arba‘ sanawat "four years" (bro- 
ken pl. snin) (MIA), talát marrat "three times” (TAN), ģhāzāt "artificial 
legs" (broken pl. dģihzih) (TyA). 


4.16. Concord 


An example of a limited number of men is (in the first part of the sentence 
reference is in the pl. masc.; in the second part the reference to the same 
men is in pl. fem.):* biytsābagow lehuw arba‘ huggan mi ba adhuw... 
xamsih, ibyiģrin lēhin itnen kilih talatah kilih . . . "four camel riders race (for 
themselves) each other...five, they (pl. fem.) run (for themselves) two 
kilometres, three kilometres" (GrA). another example is: haga lbàn, iw 
sukkur fiddiy, w alhilbih .. . (T) w alhilbih ... (X) aywah...hādēļ tarayyag 
bihin assubuh 'd-xal-arrīg...( I) d-xal-arrīg...(X) aywah saba' t-iyyam... 
min yomin tibdiy fi hadol lamma tofihin . . . (T) tamām...*rosemary, white 
(lit. silver) sugar and fenugreek... (T) and fenugreek... (X) Yes, these you 
have for breakfast in the morning on an empty stomach... (T) On an 
empty stomach. ..(X) Yes, (for) seven days...from the moment you start 
with these until you have finished them (fem.) completely..." (MIA). 


5. A SKETCHY REMARK ON PITCH 


The type of pitch heard in group I predominantly among older men in the 
north east could also be heard among older men in group I dialects dis- 
cussed here. 


55 The disks of the landmine are metaphorically compared here to handmills used for 
grinding, which have a similar shape and size. 

© Holes and Abu Athera 2009:222 remark that “plural and collective nouns referring to 
human beings of either gender [also] normally attract fem sing agreement, especially 
when the reference is generic”. For further interesting observations on ‘agreement’, see 
ibid. 220—223. 

7 For the verb awfa, yūfty (or yofty) “achieve in full", see De Jong 2000:219, fn 430. 
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I. COMPARING DIALECTS 


a. Methods of Comparing Dialects 


To present an overall picture, a number of maps have been added in the 
appendix, which show a number of features of the dialects spoken in the 
area. To facilitate direct comparison, data used in maps in De Jong 2000, 
which cover the dialects of the northern Sinai littoral, have also been 
incorporated in these maps. A total of 13 maps have been added, which 
illustrate dialect features not used in De Jong 2000. In these additional 
maps dialect features are set as criteria for comparison to show differ- 
ences between dialects spoken by tribes in the centre and south of Sinai; 
setting the same features as criteria for a comparison to be illustrated in 
maps would not have yielded very significant results in De Jong 2000, but 
these criteria do offer new perspectives when the entire area of Sinai is 
represented in a map. 

In De Jong 2000 the northern Sinai littoral was shown to be an area 
of transition. This transition is between a largely Bedouin type of dialect 
(labelled group I), spoken by the majority of the Sinai tribes, and which 
has also been referred to as Negev Arabic (described in Blanc 1970) on the 
one hand, and the sedentary dialect of the eastern part of the Šargiyyah 
province in the Nile Delta of Egypt. 

Dialects in De Jong 2000 were compared using the ‘step method’. Since the 
dialects form a geographical continuum, the linear nature of the comparison 
(i.e. only dialects bordering on each other were compared, mainly in a west- 
east (or vice versa) distribution) does not present a problem; after having 
made the comparison the continuum proved to be linguistic as well.' 

However, since the dialects of central and southern Sinai do not form 
such a geographical continuum, a comparison using the step method 
becomes too two-dimensional, since more dimensions are needed to group 
dialects that do not lie along a more or less neat two-dimensional line. 


* One of the reasons is that in the case of the Bedouin dialects of the northern Sinai 
littoral we saw—from east to west—a gradual disappearance of ‘Bedouin’ dialectal fea- 
tures, yielding to more sedentary features also found in the dialect of the eastern Nile 
Delta. The central and southern regions of Sinai do not form a continuum in the same or 
a comparable manner. 
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For this reason the method of multi-dimensional scaling yields more 
reliable results for the grouping of dialects. All dialects (also the ones that 
do not geographically border on each other) are compared to each other 
on the basis of all features used as criteria for comparison. This means 
that also dialects that are far apart will receive a full comparison in this 
method, whereby the relative typological distance between these geo- 
graphically far removed dialects can also be established. The advantage is 
clear: the fact that for instance TAN and TAS are clustered relatively near 
to each other may be interpreted as the result of a common history of these 
dialects; both are dialects of the same tribe (Tarabin), although today these 
two varieties are spoken at locations hundreds of kilometres apart.” 

Another advantage of the multi-dimensional scaling method is that 
parallel forms are more easily fitted into the comparison; every feature 
receives its own column in wich every dialect is marked for the presence 
or absence of this feature. When two parallel possibilities exist, their pres- 
ence in the same dialect will be marked in the two columns created to 
record these features. 

To give an example: When dialect A shows the use of interdentals, in 
dialect B interdentals have been replaced by stops, and in dialect C both 
forms with interdentals and forms with stops (which were originally inter- 
dentals) occur, this will be marked as follows: 


E.g. in dialect A we heard: axad, tār, darb, In dialect B: axad, tār, darb and 
in dialect C: axad ~ axad, tar ~ tar, darb ~ darb 


tdd tdd 
dialect A + — 
dialect B = + 
dialect C + + 


The programmes Proxscal and Alscal will then plot dialect C exactly 
between dialects A and B (C sharing characteristics with A inasmuch as 
it shares (other) characteristics with B). Distances between the different 
points in the plot represent differences between dialects; the greater the 
distance between two points, the greater the difference between the two 
dialects represented. 


[o o o 
A C B 


> From Nwēbi' (centre of TAN territory) to Rās Sadr (centre of TAS territory) is approxi- 
mately 200 kilometres as the crow flies. 
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I]. REMARKS TO THE MAPS IN THE APPENDIX 


The maps in the appendix are ordered (with a few minor modifications) 
in conformity with the numbering used in De Jong 2000 (Maps referred to 
there are indicated in italics and with ‘in 2000’). Dialect features were used 
as criteria for comparison between dialects and the outcome of these com- 
parisons between dialects is illustrated in maps in the appendix of De Jong 
2000. When a comparison based on the same criteria yielded no differences 
inside central and/or southern Sinai, no map has been drawn for that feature 
in the appendix of the volume in hand. Such features are, however, briefly 
mentioned in the remarks following below, and have been treated in the 
relevant paragraphs of the respective descriptive chapters of this study. 

When a map was drawn for De Jong 2000, and not for the study in 
hand, this should be taken to mean that difference(s) with respect to the 
feature discussed only shows up in the dialects of the northern region 
discussed in De Jong 2000. References to the paragraphs discussing such 
features follow the remark in brackets as: ‘(cf. + numbering)’. 


a. Criteria for Comparison from De Jong 2000 Producing Differences/ 
Similarities in Central and Southern Sinai 


Before going into the various differences that are found in dialects of 
central and southern Sinai, and the maps that illustrate these differences, 
first a number of characteristics? shared by all dialects in the central and 
southern Sinai are listed here:* 


NB, in the text below: 


— ‘No map in this volume’ means that the feature discussed is not illus- 
trated in a map in the appendix of this volume, since no differences 
were found inside central and southern Sinai for that feature set as cri- 
terion for comparison. 


3 The reasons for incorporating the features listed below as a basis for dialect compari- 
son are given in footnotes to the text in De Jong 2000:37-47. 

^ Since there is little point in producing maps that only illustrate shared characteris- 
tics throughout the area, such characteristics are listed here separately. For a comparable 
summary of shared characteristics of dialects in northern Sinai, see De Jong 2000:30—38. 
To facilitate comparison I have followed the same numbering here, but have had to re- 
arrange the order of listing in a few cases. Where additions had to be made for central and 
southern Sinai (when differences not found in northern Sinai do occur in this area), this 
is specifically mentioned. 
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— 'No map' means that neither in De Jong 2000, nor in the volume in hand 
a map has been produced, since the feature set as criterion does not 
produce a difference in the entire region of Sinai). 

— 'New MAP (followed by a number from 75 to 87) means that an addi- 
tional map appears in the appendix of this volume below (for a feature 
for which no map appeared in De Jong 2000). The new maps for addi- 
tional features set as criteria for comparison have been numbered from 
MAP 75 to MAP 87 (the last map—MAP 88— shows the subdivision 
into dialect groups in the entire region of Sinai). 

— ‘MAP (followed by a number from 1 to 73) means that both in De Jong 
2000, as well as in the appendix in this volume a map has been pro- 
duced to illustrate differences between dialects in the entire region of 
Sinai. The numbering of these maps is parallel to the numbering used 
in De Jong 2000. 

— Features used in De Jong 2000 to establish relative ‘Bedouinness’ or 
‘Sedentariness’ (in a linguistic sense) of dialects under discussion are 
marked ‘(B-S)’. 

— For further remarks see ‘Remarks to the maps in the appendix’ below. 


(the numbering/capital letters used here are in reference to the list in 
De Jong 2000:37—47). 


2. and 3. All dialects in central and southern Sinai have three interden- 
tal reflexes t, d for respectively *t, *d and d in which *d and *d have 
merged (additional difference for central and southern Sinai) (cf. 1.1.2.) 
(B-S). 

No MAP 2 in this volume (MAP 2 in 2000). 
No MAP 3 in this volume (MAP 3 in 2000). 


A. Like in northern Sinai, all dialects in central and southern Sinai 
have affricate ģ or fricative ž (or both in free variation) for *ģ (no 
map, cf. 1.1.4.) (B-S). 

B. Like in northern Sinai, all dialects in central and southern Sinai 
have a voiced (unaffricated) plosive reflex g for *q (no map, cf. 11.3.) 
(B-S). 


5 In the north dialects were identified where d and t were disappearing (Axrasiy, AxA), 
or had already disappeared (Biyyadiy, BA), see De Jong 2000:331-332 and maps 2 and 3 (in 
ibid., appendix). 
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C. Like in northern Sinai, none of the dialects in central and southern 
Sinai show affrication of *k or *q (no map, cf. 1.1.3.) (B-S). 

D. Like in northern Sinai, all dialects have three short vowel phonemes 
lil, Ja] and [a]. The short high vowels i and u can be isolated through 
minimal pairs, but like in northern Sinai this phonemic opposition 
is limited (no map, cf. 1.2.3.2.) (B-S). 

E. Like in northern Sinai, reduction of geminated C, (C,C,) when C, 
(C,) is followed by V, i.e. a cluster C. C C, V > C C, V: this reduction 
occurs regularly in all dialects of central and southern Sinai (no 
map, cf. 2.3.3.3.) (B-S). 

F. See remark below.* 

G. Like in northern Sinai, a preference for the construct state instead of 
direct annexation was not unequivocally apparent in central or south- 
ern Sinai. Instead, a comparison is made on the basis of the use of btā, 
sugl, hagg (MAP 29, cf. 3.1.11.) (B-S). 

H. Like in northern Sinai, nunation (or tanwin) is not current in any 
of the dialects of central and southern Sinai (no map, cf. 43.) (B-S). 

I. Like in northern Sinai, the locative preposition ft “in” occurs in all 
dialects of central and southern Sinai (no map, cf. 3.116.). 

J. Like in northern Sinai, productivity of diminutive patterns is difficult 
to establish? (no map, cf. 3.1.6.) (B-S). 

K. Use of mar | mer "so, then, but”, mār was heard only in MIA (no 
map) (B-S). 

L. Use of interrogative "alām + pron. suffix “why, what for?”: like in 
northern Sinai, this interrogative has been recorded in several dia- 
lects, like the example ‘alamuk y-Abuw Zēd? (GrA) "what's the mat- 
ter with you, Abu Zayd" (no map, cf. 31.14.) (B-S). 


F. Like in northern Sinai, the second pl. masc. pron. suffix -kuw is regu- 
lar in groups I and VI, but in groups VII and VIII we have -kuw (or 
-kuw) - -kum (or -kum) (see new MAP 80, 3.1.12.2.). 


Of characteristics used for maps in De Jong 2000 (pp. 37-47, numbering 
of maps used there again runs parallel to numbering of maps presented 
here), the following remarks can be made for Bedouin dialects in the cen- 
tre and south of Sinai. 


€ See remark in De Jong 2000353, fn 237. 
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1. /k/ and /k/ as separate phonemes in the phoneme inventory: not in 
group I, but both are present in phoneme inventories of groups VI-VIII 
(cf. 11.1. and 3.112.2.). 

MAP 1 in this volume (MAP 1 in 2000). 

In northern Sinai only two tribal dialects ((AgA and SaA) showed the 
presence of /k/ as a separate phoneme. It was surmised then that this 
was in fact a feature more commonly present in dialects of southern 
Sinai. It was also reported in De Jong 200:246 that the Samā nah had 
migrated from the southern mountainous region of at-Tur to the Gatyah 
oasis, where they reside today. This migration, as I was told one day by 
an older Smē niy, would have taken place around the year 1900.” 

The assumption in De Jong 2000:283-285 of /k/ being a more typi- 
cally southern Sinaitic feature can now indeed be corroborated; we see 
that the southern groups VI, VII and VIII all show this separate pho- 
neme in their phoneme inventories. The MAP also shows that in AgA 
and BdA the /k/ in the pronominal suffix -ak was heard with a degree of 
velarization, in any case a higher degree of velarization than in (other) 
group I dialects. In 'AgA such velarization would be attributable -K , 
resulting in a compromise form by transferring its velarization onto 
the new pron. suffix -ak (hence -ak). In BdA velarization may be due 
to dialect contact; the Badarah are surrounded by Sawālhah, and—no 
longer being on the Tih plateau, but to the south of the escarpment in 
the reddish sands of ar-Ramlah near Gabal Hmayyir*—have consid- 
erably less contact with other group I tribes like Tiyaha, Hwetat and 
Tarābīn (of Nwēbi'). 

2. and 3. See remarks made above (no maps in this volume, cf. 1.1.2.) (both 
B-S). 

4. Secondary velarization, or emphatization: several differences were 
recorded in the centre and south of Sinai (cf. 1.1.7.). 

MAP 4 in this volume (MAP 4 in 2000) shows the degree of velarization 
generally present in the dialects compared here. To illustrate this for 
central and southern Sinai the pl. forms of kibir and kitir are adduced. 


7 Von Oppenheim 1943364 mentions that (in my translation) "parts of the 'Olekat have 
settled in Upper Egypt [...] Nowadays they mostly call themselves 'Ogelat". These 'Ogelat 
may well be related to the ‘Agaylah (i.e. speakers of 'AgA) whom we find today as neigh- 
bours of the Sama‘nah in Bir Gatyah, see map in De Jong 2000:656. 

* Geographical coordinates of their current abode are appr. 29.02.53 North and 33.33.39 
East. The white rectangular shapes, already plainly visible from an elevation of 1,000 metres 
on Google Earth, are their tents, which are made of flour sacks (donated by USAID). 


10. 


11. 
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These pl. forms can be velarized, as in kbar and ktār, or velarization 
lacks and /a/ is even realized relatively high (near IPA [€:]), as in 
kbar and ktār. In group VI realizations are kbār, but no velarization 
in Ktár. 


. Partial or complete monophthongization of older diphthongs *ay and 


*aw and possible phonemic overlapping of /e/ and /1/ (cf. 1.2.2.1. and 
1.2.4.5. ). 

MAP 5 in this volume (MAP 5 in 2000) illustrates which dialects have 
phonetic overlapping of /e/ and /1/ (e.g. sef ~ sif “sword”, Sex ~ six 
"sheikh") and which dialects lack this feature. 


. Tendency to retain length of long vowels in unstressed positions. In 


dialects of central and southern Sinai shortening of long vowels in 
such positions is a feature of allegro speech (cf. 1.2.2.4.) (B-S). 

No MAP 6 in this volume. MAP 6 in 2000 shows in which dialects 
shortening of long vowels in unstressed positions takes place. If such 
shortening occurs in central or southern Sinai dialects, it is a feature 
of allegro speech and thus clearly of a phonetic nature. 


. Raising of the short vowel a in positions preceding A. (cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2., 


3.1.1.5., 3.1.1.6. and 3.1.1.7.) (B-S). 

MAP 7 in this volume (MAP 7 in 2000) shows where short vowel a 
in open syllable tends to be raised when directly preceding primar- 
ily stressed à or a within word boundaries (e.g. katábt » kitábt and 
bakāriģ > bikāriģ). 


. Raising of the feminine suffix (T) (often referred to as imālah of *-ah). 


The map reflects a generalized situation (cf. 1.2.3.4.3.3.). 

MAP 8 in this volume (MAP 8 in 2000) shows the different degrees 
of raising of the fem. morpheme -a/ (either as a pausal feature or a 
sandhi feature). 


. Extreme raising of final *-à or *-ā > -iy, or less extreme raising > -i 


(MAP 9, cf. 1.2.4.4.) (B-S). 

MAP 9 in this volume (MAP 9 in 2000) illustrates the different reflexes 
of final -ā( ) in neutral (i.e. non-velarized) environments encountered 
in Sinai. 

Absence of raising of final -à or -à' (MAP 10, cf. 1.2.4.4.). 

MAP 10 in this volume (MAP ro in 2000) shows reflexes of final -ā() in 
non-raised positions. 

Diphthongal reflexes of *ay and *aw (cf. 1.2.4.1., 1.2.4.6. and 1.2.4.7.). 
MAP n in this volume (MAP n in 2000) shows the reflexes of diph- 
thongs *ay and *aw when directly preceded by back spirants (X) or 
emphatics (M) present in Sinai dialects. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Stress in mediae geminatae where the geminate is word-final. (cf. 
2.1.1.). 

No MAP 12 in this volume. MAP 12 in 2000 shows stress in forms with 
final geminates. In central and southern Sinai the vowel directly pre- 
ceding a final geminate is invariably stressed (e.g. yhutt "he places”, 
tšidd “you pull”, tinhátt "it (sg. fem.) is placed", assatt or iššātt "the 
coast”) and thus the whole central and southern region shows no dif- 
ference in this respect. 

Stress in maCCaCah (cf. 2.111.1.). 

No MAP 13 in this volume. MAP 13 in 2000 shows stress assignment in 
the pattern maCCaCah. All dialects in central and southern Sinai have 
the máCCaCah stress-type. 

Stress in *CaCvC (i.e. surface forms CvCaC, CvCiC or CvCuC) (cf. 
2.1.1.2.). 

MAP 14 in this volume (MAP 14 in 2000) illustrates stress assignment 
in patterns CiCiC (including CuCuC; both being 'underlying CaCi/uC) 
and CaCaC. 

Stress in *CaCaCv (cf. 2.1.1.2.1.). 

MAP 15 in this volume (MAP 15 in 2000) shows stress assignment in 
the pattern CaCaCv. 

Stress in *CaCaCaCv (MAP 16, cf. 2.1.1.2.2., was 2.1.1.2.1.3. in De Jong 
2000). 

MAP 16 in this volume (MAP 16 in 2000) shows stress assignment in 
the pattern CaCaCaCv. 

Resyllabication of *CaCaCV sequences. Such resyllabication is not 
a feature of any of the dialects of central and southern Sinai, e.g. 
waragah “piece of paper”, gahawah "coffee" (cf. 2.1.1.2.2., was 2.1.1.2.1.6. 
in De Jong 2000) (B-S). 

No MAP 17 in this volume. MAP r7 in 2000 shows the presence/absence 
of the Naģdiy type of resyllabification: CaCaCV > CCvCV. This type of 
resyllabification was not heard in central or southern Sinai. 

The article and preformatives of measures n-1 and 1-t as stressable 
units (cf. 2.1.1.2.2.) (B-S). 

MAP 18 in this volume (MAP 18 in 2000) shows stress assignment in 
verbal measures n-1 (of VII) and 1-t (or VIII) and in sequences (with 
article) alCaCaC. 

The gahawah-syndrome (cf. 2.24. and 2.24.3.) (B-S). No MAP 19 in this 
volume. MAP 19 in 2000 shows the spread of the gahawah-syndrome. 
The syndrome is active in all dialects of central and southern Sinai. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Presence of initial CCV in a limited number of morphological patterns 
(cf. 2.3.5.) (B-S). 

MAP 20 in this volume (MAP 20 in 2000) shows reflexes of the pattern 
*CICaC. 

Raising of a in CaC iC ah (cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2. and 3.1.11.). 

MAP 21 in this volume (MAP 21 in 2000) shows raising (or absence of it) 
of short vowel a in pre-stress open syllable in a sequence CaCiC(ah). 
Raising of a in *CaCCāC (cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2. and 3.1.1.4.). 

MAP 22 in this volume (MAP 22 in 2000) shows raising (or absence 
of it) of short vowel a in a pre-stress closed syllable in a sequence 
CaCCaC(ah). 

Raising of a in open syllable preceding ū (cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2. and 3.1.1.8.). 
MAP 23 in this volume (MAP 23 in 2000) shows raising (or absence 
of it) of short vowel a in pre-stress open syllable in a sequence 
CaCūC(ah). 

The pattern for colours and physical defects (cf. 3.1.7.). 

No MAP 24 in this volume. MAP 24 in 2000 shows reflexes of the pat- 
tern *aCCaC for colours and physical defects. In southern and central 
Sinai the current reflex for this pattern is aCCaC in all dialects. 

The definite article and the relative pronoun (cf. 3.1.9.1.) (B-S). 

MAP 25 in this volume (MAP 25 in 2000) shows the form of the article 
and the relative pronoun. 

Occurrence of /a/ in the initial syllable of a number of irregular nouns 
(cf. 3.1.9.2.). 

MAP 26 in this volume (MAP 26 in 2000) is on the short initial vowels 
in the lexemes for *mother" and "sister". 

Treatment of T (the feminine suffix morpheme) (cf. 3.1.10.). 

MAP 27 in this volume (MAP 27 in 2000) shows the behaviour of the 
fem. morpheme (T) in construct state. 

Elision of the T-vowel in construct state (cf. 3.1.10.). 

MAP 28 in this volume (MAP 28 in 2000) is on the elision of the short 
vowel of the fem. morpheme (the T-vowel). 

The genitive exponent (cf. 3.1.11.). 

MAP 29 in this volume (MAP 29 in 2000) shows the different genitive 
exponents used for the analytical genitive in Sinai dialects. 

Gender distinction masc./fem. in 2nd and 3rd p. pl. (cf. 3.1.12., 3.2.1.1., 
3.2.1.2.) (B-S). 

No MAP 3o in this volume. MAP 30 in 2000 is on the absence or pres- 
ence of gender distinction masc./fem. in plurals of personal pronomi- 
nals, adjectives and verb forms. In all dialects of central and southern 
Sinai this distinction is made. 
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34- 


35: 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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The independent personal pronominals of the 3rd p. sg. masc. and 
fem. (cf. 3.1.12.1.). 

MAP 31 (MAP 31 in 2000) is on the shapes of the pronominals for the 
3rd p. masc. sg, and the ard p. sg. fem. “he” and "she". 

The ist p. sg. com. pronominal (cf. 3.1.12.1.). 

No MAP 32 in this volume. MAP 32 in 2000 is on the shape of the pers. 
pronominal for the ist person sg. com. “I”. The form used in the entire 
central and southern Sinai is ana, stressed either on the first or on the 
second syllable (covered in MAP 14). 

The 1st p. pl. com. personal pronominal (cf. 3.1.12.1.). 

MAP 33 (MAP 33 in 2000) is on the shape of the pers. pronominal for 
the 1st person pl. com. “we”. 

The pronominal suffix for the 3rd p. sg. masc. (cf. 3.1.12.2.) (B-S). 
MAP 34 (MAP 34 in 2000) is on the shape of the pronominal suffix (obj. 
or poss.) for the 3rd person sg. masc. "him (obj.)" or “his (poss.)”. 
The pronominal suffix for the 3rd p. sg. fem. (cf. 3.1.12.2.). 

MAP 35 (MAP 35 in 2000) is on the shape of the pronominal suffix 
(obj. or poss.) for the 3rd person sg. fem. “her”. 

The pronominal suffix for the 2nd p. sg. masc. (cf. 3.1.12.2.). 

MAP 36 (MAP 36 in 2000) is on the shape of the pronominal suffix (obj. 
or poss.) for the 2nd person sg. masc. “you (obj.)" or “your (poss.)”. 
The pronominal suffix for the 2nd p. sg. fem. (cf. 3.1.12.2.). 

MAP 37 (MAP 37 in 2000) is on the shape ofthe pronominal suffix (obj. 
or poss.) for the 2nd person sg. fem. “you (obj.)" or “your (poss.)". 
The pronominal suffix for the 1st p. sg. com. (cf. 3.112.2.). 

No MAP 38 in this volume. MAP 38 in 2000 is on the shapes of the pro- 
nominal suffixes (obj. and poss.) for the 1st person sg. com. In all of 
central and southern Sinai "me (obj.)” or "my (poss.)" (stressed) ī (pos- 
sessive) and (stressed) -nī (object) (usually ~ unstressed -/ and -ni). 
Emphatization of d in demonstratives of near deixis if not followed by 
-i (cf. 3.1.13.) (B-S). 

MAP 39 (MAP 39 in 2000) gives the demonstratives for sg. masc. near 
deixis "this”. 

The sg. fem. demonstrative (cf. 3.1.13.). 

MAP 40 (MAP 40 in 2000) gives the demonstratives for sg. fem. near 
deixis "this”. 

Gender distinction in pl. demonstratives (cf. 3.1.13.1.) (B-S). 

No MAP 41 in this volume. MAP 41 in 2000 is on gender distinction in 
pl. demonstratives. In central and southern Sinai no such distinction is 
made, except in MzA, but material is insufficient for definitive conclu- 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 
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sions. In MAP 32 the pl. com. forms of demonstratives are given for cen- 
tral and southern Sinai (information is incomplete for northern Sinai). 
Interrogative *who?" (cf. 3.114.) (B-S). 

MAP 42 (MAP 42 in 2000) compares the different shapes of the inter- 
rogative "who?”. 

Interrogative “where?” (cf. 3.1.14.) (B-S). 

No MAP 43 in this volume. MAP 43 in 2000 is on the shapes of the 
interrogative "where?" In central and southern Sinai this interrogative 
is wen in every dialect. 

Interrogative “how?” (cf. 3.114.) (B-S). 

No MAP 44 in this volume. MAP 44 in 2000 is on the different forms 
for the interrogative "how?" In central and southern Sinai the current 
form is kēf or kīf. 

Adverb “there” (cf. 311.151.) (B-S). 

MAP 45 (MAP 45 in 2000) gives forms used for the adverb "there". 
Shape of the adverb “here” (cf. 3.115...) (B-S). 

MAP 46 (MAP 46 in 2000) gives forms used for the adverb "here". 
The preposition / “to” + 3rd p. sg. masc. suffix (cf. 3.116.) (B-S). 

MAP 47 (MAP 47 in 2000) compares the different varieties of the prep- 
osition "to" + grd person. sg. masc. suffix: "to him”. 

The preposition m(a) "with" + 3rd p. sg. masc. suffix (cf. 3.116.). 
MAP 48 (MAP 48 in 2000) gives the different varieties of the preposi- 
tion ^with" + 3rd person sg. masc. suffix: "with him". 

Numeral “one (fem.)" (cf. 3.1.17.). 

No MAP 49 in this volume. MAP 49 in 2000 shows forms of the sg. 
fem. numeral *one", The form wihdih is current throughout central 
and southern Sinai. 

The 3rd p. pl. masc. verbal ending of a-type perfects (cf. 3.2.1.1.). 
MAP 50 (MAP 5o in 2000) is on presence/absence of vowel harmony 
in verbal endings of the 3rd person pl. masc. perfect. 

The ard p. pl. fem. verbal ending of a-type perfects (cf. 3.2.1.1.). 

MAP 51 (MAP 51 in 2000) is on the presence/absence of vowel har- 
mony in verbal endings of the 3rd person pl. fem. a-type perfect. 
The i-type perfect (cf. 2.1.1.2.2. and 3.2.11.). 

MAP 52 (MAP 52 in 2000) is on the i-type perfect of verbs *CaCiC: 3rd 
person sg. masc., 3rd person sg. fem. and ist person sg. com. 

Vowel harmony in the preformative of the imperfect of verbal mea- 
sure 1. (cf. 3.2.1.2.) (B-S). 

No MAP 53 in this volume. MAP 53 in 2000 is on the absence/pres- 
ence of vowel harmony in the preformative of the a-type imperfect: 
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58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
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yaCCaC or yiCCaC. All dialects of central and southern Sinai show 
such vowel harmony, e.g. yašrab “he drinks”. 

The 3rd p. pl. masc. verbal endings of a-, i- and u-types imperfects (cf. 
3.2.1.2.). 

MAP 54 (MAP 54 in 2000) is on the presence/absence of vowel har- 
mony in verbal endings of the 3rd person pl. masc. endings in a-, i- 
and u-type imperfect. 

The ard p. pl. fem. verbal endings of a-, i- and u-types imperfects (cf. 
3.2.1.2.). 

MAP 55 (MAP 55 in 2000) is on presence/absence of vowel harmony 
(i.e. low short vowel a or high short vowel i) in verbal endings of the 
3rd person pl. fem. in a-, i- and u-type imperfect. 

Imperfect preformative of measure 1 primae wāw verbs (cf. 3.2.2.1.) 
(B-S). 

No MAP 56 in this volume. MAP 56 in 2000 is on the vowel in the 
imperfect preformative of primae wāw measure 1 verbs. This vowel is 
not i (as in e.g. yiwsal) in central or southern Sinai dialects, but a as 
in yawsal, or (aw >) monothongized to ð (~ à) as in yosal. 

Perfect of primae hamzah verbs (cf. 3.2.2.3.). 

MAP 57 (MAP 57 in 2000) shows the (3rd person sg. masc.) perfect 
forms of primae hamzah measure 1 verbs: with or without initial a-. 
Imperfect vowel in primae hamzah verbs (cf. 3.2.2.3.). 

MAP 58 (MAP 58 in 2000) is on the vowel i or u in the (3rd person sg. 
masc.) imperfect forms of primae hamzah measure 1 verbs. 

The active participle of primae hamzah measure 1 verbs (cf. 3.2.2.3.). 
No MAP 59 in this volume. MAP 59 in 2000 shows the forms of the 
active participle of primae hamzah measure 1 verbs. In central and 
southern Sinai these are with initial mā-: makil, maxid. 

3rd p. sg. masc. perfect of the verb "come" (cf. 3.2.2.6.1.). 

No MAP 6o in this volume. MAP 60 in 2000 compares perfect forms of 
the verb “come”: 3rd person sg. masc., 1st person sg. com., 3rd person 
pl. masc. and 3rd person pl. fem. In none of the dialects of central and 
southern Sinai initial i- or & (i.e. iģa or īģa for "he came") is current. 
Imperfect of the verb "come". (cf. 3.2.2.6.1.). 

MAP 61 (MAP 61 in 2000) gives imperfect forms of the verb “come”: 
3rd person sg. masc., ist person sg. com.: with or without lengthened 
preformative vowel. 

Measures n-1, 1-t and (a)sta-1 or (i)sta-1 (cf. 3.2.3.1.1. and 3.2.3.3.1.). 
MAP 62 (MAP 62 in 2000) is on occurrence of initial a- in the prefor- 
matives of measures n4 and 1-t perfect and on imperfect. 
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Measure (a)sta-1 or (é)sta-1 perfect and imperfect (cf. 3.2.3.4.1.). 

No MAP 63 in this volume. MAP 63 in 2000 is on measures (i)sta-1: 
perfect and imperfect. In all dialects of the central and southern Sinai 
the patterns (i)staC C aC , yistaC,C,iC, with morphologically alternat- 
ing vowels a and i are current. 

Measure ta-2 or (i)t-2 (cf. 3.2.3.5.4.). 

No MAP 64 in this volume. MAP 64 in 2000 is on measures ta-2 or 
t-2: perfect and imperfect. In the entire central and southern Sinai 
reducing the preformative ta- to (i)t- may at times occur, but it is not 
current. 

Frequency of use of measure 4 verbs (cf. 3.2.3.7.) (B-S). 

No MAP 65 in this volume. MAP 65 in 2000 is on presence/ absence of 
measure 4. In the entire central and southern Sinai an active verbal 
measure 4 is current. 

Typical Bedouin verbs of the CawC aC, yC,awC iC -type (cf. 3.2.3.9.) 
(B-S). 

No MAP 66 in this volume. MAP 66 in 2000 is on the typically Bed- 
ouin’ verb-type with inserted wāw C oC aC, (or CawC,aC ), yCoC iC, 
(or yCawC,iC,). In the entire central and southern Sinai this verb- 
type occurs regularly. 

The sg. fem. active participle + object suffix in construct state (cf. 
3.2.1.4.) (B-S). 

No MAP 67 in this volume. MAP 67 in 2000 is on sg. fem. act. parti- 
ciples followed by an obj. suffix: a construct state results, or does not. 
In all dialects of central and southern Sinai a contruct state will result, 
e.g. hi mridtah or rayidtah "she wants him". 

Negation: single mā or compound ma....+ š (cf. 4.2.) (B-S). 

MAP 68 (MAP 68 in 2000) is on verbal negation: is mā + verb form 
used, or compound mā + verb form + š? 

Use of the b-imperfect for the habitual present tense (cf. 4.3.) (B-S). 
No MAP 69 in this volume. MAP 69 in 2000 is on use of the b-imper- 
fect. The b-imperfect is current in all dialects of central and southern 
Sinai. 

Future particle ha- (cf. 4.4.). 

No MAP 70 in this volume. MAP 7o in 2000 is on use of the future 
particle. The future particle ha- may be heard in all dialects of central 
and southern Sinai. 

Use of yom(-in) or lom(-in) *when" (cf. 4.6.) (B-S). 

MAP 71 (MAP 71 in 2000) is on the occurrence of yom, lom for the 
conjunction “when”. These forms are regular in all dialects of central 
and southern Sinai. 
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Marker of consequent action (unconjugated) gam (cf. 4.7.1.). 

MAP 72 (MAP 72 in 2000) is on the occurrence of gam as a “marker of 
consequent action” for the conjunction “when”. This gam is not regu- 
lar in central or southern Sinai dialects; only in ‘LA it was recorded a 
few times. 

Use of widd or bidd (cf. 4.11.) (B-S). 

MAP 73 (MAP 73 in 2000) is on the use of widd or bidd to express 
“want” or “need”. 

No MAP 74 in this volume. MAP 74 in 2000 shows the dialect groups 
identified in northern Sinai. A map showing dialect groups in the 
entire Sinai is MAP 88 in the appendix of the volume in hand. 


b. Added Criteria for Comparison of Dialects in Central and 
Southern Sinai 


In addition to comparisons based on the 73 features listed above, a total 
of 13 features are added here to serve as criteria for comparison to further 
illustrate differences/similarities in dialects of central and southern Sinai. 
These features (numbered 75—87) are listed below: 


75: 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 


Raising of a in closed syllable preceding stressed ē: lammēt > limmēt, 
sawwēt > suwwēt (new MAP 75 in this volume, cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2., 3.2.3.5.2. 
and 3.2.2.7.1.). 

Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed ē: mašēt > mišēt (new 
MAP 76 in this volume, cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2., 3.2.2.54.). 

Mutual influence of hissing sounds: metathesis in forms like sag—saz 
and sigih—sizih (new MAP 77 in this volume, cf. 2.5.). 

The pl. masc. personal pronominal “they” (new MAP 78 in this vol- 
ume, cf. 3.1.12.1.). 

Negated personal pronominals “not he”, “not she”, “not you (sg. 
masc.)”, “not I” (new MAP 79 in this volume, cf. 3.1.12.1.). 

The 2nd p. pl. masc. pronominal suffix (new MAP 8o in this volume, 
cf. 3.1.12.2.). 

The pl. com. demonstrative “these” (new MAP 81 in this volume, cf. 
3.1.13.1.). 

Interrogative “when?” (new MAP 82 in this volume, cf. 3.1.14.). 

Shape of the preposition 'ala *on" with 3rd p. sg. masc. suffix (new 
MAP 83 in this volume, cf. 3.1.16.). 

The 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect of mediae geminatae verbs (new MAP 
84 in this volume, cf. 3.2.2.4.1.). 
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85. The sg. masc. imperative of mediae geminatae verbs (new MAP 85 in 
this volume, cf. 3.2.2.4.2.). 

86. The 3rd p. sg. masc. perfect of tertiae ya’ verbs (new MAP 86 in this 
volume, cf. 1.2.4.4., 3.2.2.5.1.). 

87. The apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. of tertiae infirmae imperfect (new 
MAP 87 in this volume, cf. 3.2.2.5.1.). 


III. ISOGLOSSES 


a. The Identified Isoglosses in Central and Southern Sinai 


Below follows a list of isoglosses which result from the comparison of dia- 
lects based on features treated in the maps in the appendix, which were 
set as criteria for this comparison. The numbering of the criteria corre- 
sponds with the numbering of the MAPS in the appendix. The numbering 
of the criteria (nrs 1-73) here again corresponds to the numbering used in 
De Jong 2000:600—601.? In addition to these, criteria nrs 75-87 (in MAPS 
75-87, see preceding paragraph) illustrate further differences between 
dialects in the centre and south of Sinai. 

In some cases—mainly where new features were set as criteria for com- 
parison within the centre and south of Sinai—the data for the dialects in 
this comparison were incomplete; the dialects discussed in De Jong 2000, 
which now border on our more northern dialects discussed here, were not 
compared before on the basis of the additional criteria introduced for the 
dialects discussed here. 

The totals of differences listed below have been calculated as follows: 
a partial difference has been counted as half in the total; often parallel 
forms result from dialect contact, so that one form may be identical to a 
form heard in a neighbouring dialect, while parallel to this form (in the 
same meaning) another form was heard, which was not heard in the same 
neighbouring dialect. 

In cases where the comparison was incomplete due to the lack of data 
in one (or both) ofthe dialects compared, the uncertain outcome has been 
counted as half as well. The total numbers of isoglosses were calculated to 
be drawn into MAP o in the appendix. 


? N.B. the numbering of the isogloss bundles here does not correspond to the number- 
ing of isogloss bundles in De Jong 2000. 
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The percentages listed below were however calculated on the basis of a 
corrected total; uncertain outcomes have been subtracted from the total 
of the 95 features serving as criteria for comparison. Isogloss bundle num- 
ber -1- may serve as an example: we count 4 full differences and 5 partial 
differences. These add up to (4 + 2.5 =) 6.5 differences. We also count 
seven uncertain differences. From the total of 95 we subtract this 7, which 
brings the corrected total to 88. We then calculate 6.5 as a percentage of 
88: (6.5 : 88) * 100 - 7.386364. This is rounded off to be 7.496. This means 
that 7.496 of a total of 88 features set as criteria for comparison between 
the two (geographically bordering) dialects yield differences. These per- 
centages were calculated to be used in the 'step method' calculation. 


N.B. 


* 


The absolute numbers of isoglosses drawn into MAP o as bundles cannot 
be compared to the absolute numbers forming isogloss bundles drawn in 
MAP o in De Jong 2000, since the two maps illustrate comparisons based 
on different totals of dialect features set as criteria for comparison. 

The numbers between hyphens refer to the numbering of isogloss bun- 
dles in MAP o in the appendix (these numbers are not related to the 
numbering of isogloss bundles in De Jong 2000). The numbers followed 
by a bracket ) refer to the numbering of the maps in the appendix in De 
Jong 2000 and in the appendix of this volume (but the maps numbered 
75-87 only appear in the volume in hand). 


* 


—1- Isogloss bundle nr —1- distinguishes SA from MIA. 


4 differences: 23), 39), 48), 87) 
7 uncertain differences: 4), 27), 37), 72), 77), 79), 82) 
5 partial differences: 14), 45), 46), 47), 78) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 88) 7.4% 


-2- Isogloss bundle nr —2- distinguishes MIA from nTA. 


2 differences: 16), 58) 

u uncertain differences: 4), 23), 57), 72), 76), 77), 78), 79), 81), 82), 
87) 

5 partial differences: 14), 40), 45), 46), 47) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 84) 5.4% 
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-3- Isogloss bundle nr —3— distinguishes nTA from TyA. 


5 differences: 21), 48), 52), 58), 83) 
9 uncertain differences: 4), 27), 72), 76), 77), 79), 81), 82), 87) 
4 partial differences: 14), 15), 23), 86) 


Total 1,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 86) 8.1% 


—4- Isogloss bundle nr —4- distinguishes 'AyA from AhA. 


4 differences: 16), 23), 52), 85) 
9 uncertain differences: 4), 27), 57), 72), 76), 77), 79), 82), 87) 
6 partial differences: 14), 15), 35), 46), 48), 58) 


Total 1,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 86) 8.1% 


—5- Isogloss bundle nr —5- distinguishes 'AyA from HwA. 


7 (minus 1*) differences: 11), 16), 33), 39), 52), 75), 83)* 
10 uncertain differences: 4), 27), 57), 72), 76), 77), 79), 81), 82), 87) 
5 partial differences: 14), 15), 35), 48), 58) 


* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh » 'ileh), which is already 
covered in MAP 76). 


Total 13,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 85) 1096 


—6- Isogloss bundle nr —6- distinguishes HwA from AhA. 


u (minus 1*) differences: 11), 23), 33), 35), 39), 72), 75), 76), 82), 83)*, 
85) 

1 uncertain difference: 27) 

1 partial difference: 46) 


* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh > 'ileh), which is already 
covered in MAP 76). 


Total 10.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 94) 1.1% 


—7- Isogloss bundle nr —7- distinguishes HwA from TAS. 


16 (minus 1*) differences: 5), 7), 15), 16), 21), 22), 33), 39), 52), 57), 71), 
75), 76), 81), 82), 83)* 

o uncertain differences 

1 partial difference: 25) 
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* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh > 'ileh in 83)), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total 15,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 16.3% 


-8- Isogloss bundle nr -8- distinguishes TyA from AhA. 


8 differences: 21), 23), 48), 72), 76), 81), 83), 87) 
2 uncertain differences: 27), 82) 
2 partial differences: 46), 86) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 93) 9.7% 


-9- Isogloss bundle nr -9- distinguishes AhA from DbA. 


8 differences: 21), 23), 48), 72), 76), 81), 83), 87) 
2 uncertain differences: 27), 82) 
2 partial differences: 46), 86) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 93) 9.7% 


—10- Isogloss bundle nr —10— distinguishes DbA from TyA. 


6 differences: 21), 35), 48), 75), 82), 87) 
o uncertain differences 
1 partial difference: 81) 


Total 6,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 6.896 


-n- Isogloss bundle nr —11- distinguishes TAS from GrA. 


9 differences: 15), 16), 22), 71), 75), 76), &), 83), 87) 
o uncertain differences 
3 partial differences: 7), 26), 33) 


Total 10,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 1% 


-12- Isogloss bundle nr —12— distinguishes GrA from HwA. 


8 differences: 5), 21), 39), 52), 57), 82), 83), 87) 
o uncertain differences 
3 partial differences: 25), 26), 33) 


Total 9,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 10% 


—13— 


—14— 


—15— 


—16— 
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Isogloss bundle nr —13— distinguishes TAS from LA. 


37 (minus 2*) differences: 1), 4), 9), 10), 11), 22), 23), 26), 31), 34), 35), 
36), 37), 39), 40), 42), 46), 47)", 48), 50), 54), 55), 60), 61), 62), 71), 72), 
73), 75), 76), 77), 79), 80), 81), 82), 83)", 87) 

o uncertain differences 

5 partial differences: 7), 8), 14), 45), 58) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
and 83) is already covered in MAP 34. 


Total 37,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 39.5% 


Isogloss bundle nr —14- distinguishes GrA from LA. 

34 (minus 2*) differences: 1), 4), 7), 9), 10), 11), 15), 16), 23), 31), 34), 
35), 36), 37), 39), 40), 42), 46), 47)", 48), 50), 54), 55), 60), 61), 62), 72), 
73), 77), 79), 80), 8), 82, 83)* 

o uncertain differences 

6 partial differences: 8), 14), 26), 33), 45), 58) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
and 83) is already covered in MAP 34. 


Total 35 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 36.896 


Isogloss bundle nr —15- distinguishes HwA from TyA. 


9 differences: 11), 21), 33), 35), 39), 48), 75), 82), 87) 
o uncertain differences 
2 partial differences: 81), 86) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total 1096 


Isogloss bundle nr —16— distinguishes LA from HwA. 


40 (minus 1*) differences: 1), 4), 5), 7), 8), 9), 10), 11), 15), 21), 23), 26), 
31), 33), 34), 35), 36), 37), 40), 42), 46), 47)”, 48), 50, 52), 54), 55), 57), 
60), 61), 62), 72), 73), 77) 79), 80), 81), 82), 83), 87) 

0 uncertain differences 

6 partial differences: 14), 16), 25), 39), 45), 58) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
is already covered in MAP 34. 


Total 42 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 44.296 
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—17— 


—18— 


—19— 


—20— 


—21— 
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Isogloss bundle nr -17- distinguishes HwA from BdA. 


n (minus 1*) differences: 21), 26), 33), 39), 75), 76), 81), 82), 83)*, 85), 87) 
o uncertain differences 
2 partial differences: 42), 78) 


* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh > ‘iléh in 83)), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total n1 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 11.696 


Isogloss bundle nr —18— distinguishes BdA from TyA. 


8 (minus 1*) differences: 11), 26), 35), 48), 76), 81), 83)*, 85) 
o uncertain differences 
3 partial differences: 42), 78), 86) 


* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh > 'ileh in 83)), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total 8,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 8.996 


Isogloss bundle nr —19- distinguishes AhA from TAN. 


10 differences: 5), 11), 21), 22), 23), 35), 48), 72), 81), 85) 
1 uncertain difference: 27) 
2 partial differences: 42), 78) 


Total n1 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 94) 1.7% 


Isogloss bundle nr -20- distinguishes LA from BdA. 


39 (minus 1*) differences: 1), 4), 5), 7), 8), 9), 10, 11), 15), 16), 23), 31), 
34), 35), 36), 37), 39), 40), 46), 47)”, 48), 50), 52), 54), 55), 57), 60), 
61), 62), 72), 73), 75), 76), 77), 79), 80), 82), 83), 85) 

0 uncertain differences 

7 partial differences: 14), 25), 42), 45), 58), 78), 81) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
is already covered in MAP 34. 


Total 41,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 43.7% 


Isogloss bundle nr —21- distinguishes TyA from TAN. 


8 (minus 1*) differences: 5), 11), 22), 35), 76), 81), 83)*, 87) 
o uncertain differences 


—22— 


—23- 


—24— 


—25— 
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4 partial differences: 42), 46), 78), 86) 


* The difference is in raising of a ('aleh » 'ileh in 83)), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total g differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 9.5% 


Isogloss bundle nr —22- distinguishes LA from HmA. 


6 differences: 4), 31), 47), 60), 72), 79) 
o uncertain differences 
8 partial differences: 14), 18), 45), 68), 81), 83), 84), 86) 


Total 10 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 10.596 


Isogloss bundle nr —23- distinguishes LA from SwA. 


11 differences: 4), 18), 20), 37), 48), 68), 71), 72), 83), 84), 85) 
o uncertain differences 
8 partial differences: 7), 14), 25), 50), 54), 58), 79), &) 


Total 15 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 15.8% 


Isogloss bundle nr —24- distinguishes BdA from SwA. 


46 (minus 2*' **) differences: 1), 4), 5), 7), 8), 9), 10), 11), 14), 15), 16), 
18), 20), 23), 25), 31), 34), 35), 36), 37), 39), 40), 46), 47)*, 48), 50, 52), 
54), 55), 57), 58), 60), 61), 62), 68), 71), 73), 75), 76), 77), 79), 80), 82), 
83)**, 84), 85) 

0 uncertain differences 

3 partial differences: 42), 45), 78) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
is already covered in MAP 34. 

** The difference is in raising of a (‘aléh > 'ileh in 83)), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total 45,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 47.996 


Isogloss bundle nr -25- distinguishes LA from GrA. 


11 differences: 4), 18), 20), 22), 48), 68), 71), 72), 83), 84), 85) 
o uncertain differences 
10 partial differences: 14), 25), 37), 39), 40), 46), 50), 54), 58), &) 


Total 16 differences; percentage of corrected total 16.896 
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-26- Isogloss bundle nr —26- distinguishes SwA from GrA. 


—27— 


—28— 


—29— 


1 difference: 22) 
o uncertain differences 
5 partial differences: 7), 39), 40), 46), 79) 


Total 3,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 3.796 


Isogloss bundle nr -27- distinguishes SwA from MzA. 


25 (minus 2*) differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 22), 26), 31), 48), 
52), 57), 58), 61), 62), 68), 71), 78), 79), 80), 82), 84)*, 85)", 86) 

o uncertain differences 

8 partial differences: 16), 25), 27), 28), 29), 42), 46), 81) 


* The difference here is mainly in stress, which is already covered 
in MAP 14. 


Total 27 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 28.496 


Isogloss bundle nr -28- distinguishes MzA from TAN. 


ki *2) 


35 (minus 3 differences: 1), 4), 9), 10), 15), 16), 22), 23), 27), 34), 
35), 36), 37), 39), 40), 46), 47)", 48)*, 50), 52), 54), 55), 60), 61), 73), 
75), 76), 77), 81), 82), 83)**, 84), 85), 86), 87) 

o uncertain differences 

5 partial differences: 25), 28), 29), 45), 78) 


* The difference of the different 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix in 47) 
and 48) is already covered in MAP 34. 

** The difference is in raising of a ('aleh » 'ileh in 83), which is 
already covered in MAP 76). 


Total 34,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 36.396 


Isogloss bundle nr —29- distinguishes GrA from MzA. 


24 (minus 2*) differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 26), 31), 48), 52), 
57), 58), 61), 62), 68), 71), 78), 79), 80), 82), 84)*, 85)*, 86) 

o uncertain differences 

9 partial differences: 16), 25), 27), 28), 29), 39), 40), 42), 81) 


* The difference here is mainly in stress, which is already covered 
in MAP 14. 


Total 26,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 27.9% 


—30— 
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Isogloss bundle nr -30— distinguishes GrA from GbA. 


1 difference: 79) 
o uncertain differences 
7 partial differences: 29), 31)*, 39), 40), 61), 82), 85) 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 


Total 4,5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 4.7% 


-31- Isogloss bundle nr —31- distinguishes GbA from MZA. 


—32— 


21 (minus 2 *' *5) differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 26), 31)*', 48), 
52), 57), 58), 62), 68), 71), 78), 79), 80), 84)**, 86) 

o uncertain differences 

9 partial differences: 16), 25), 27), 28), 42), 61)**, 81), 82), 85)** 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, but the difference is greater than in bundle —30-, therefore 
the difference is here not concluded to be partial. 

** The difference here is partly in stress, which is already covered 
in MAP 14. 

*3 The difference here is mainly in stress, which is already covered 
in MAP 14. 


Total 23.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 24.7% 


Isogloss bundle nr -32- distinguishes BWA from GrA. 


27 differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 22), 26), 37), 39), 40), 46), 
48), 52), 57), 58), 61), 62), 68), 71), 78), 80), 83), 84), 85), 86) 

o uncertain differences 

10 partial differences: 10), 25), 29), 31)*', 42), 73), 75), 77), 79) ^, 81), 82) 


*' The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 

** The difference is only in the negated 2nd p. sg. masc. pronomi- 
nal, therefore a partial difference is concluded. 


Total 32 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 33.796 


Isogloss bundle nr —33- distinguishes BWA from GbA. 


27 differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 22), 26), 31)*, 37), 46), 48), 
52), 57), 58), 61), 62), 68), 71), 78), 80), 82), 83), 84), 85), 86) 
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o uncertain differences 


12 partial differences: 10), 25), 39), 40), 42), 49), 73), 75), 77), 79), 
80), 81) 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, the difference is here concluded to be not partial, (contrast 
remark * below in —34-). 


Total 33 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 34.796 


Isogloss bundle nr -34- distinguishes ASA from BwA. 


26 differences: 4), 7), 8), 11), 14), 18), 20), 22), 26), 37), 46), 48), 52), 


57), 61), 62), 63), 71), 78), 79), 80, 82), 83), 84), 85), 86) 
o uncertain differences 


u partial differences: 10), 25), 31)*, 39), 40), 42), 58), 73), 75), 77), 81) 


* The difference is in freguency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 


Total 31.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 33.2% 


Isogloss bundle nr —35- distinguishes ASA and GbA. 


1 difference: 22) 
o uncertain differences 
7 partial differences: 31)*, 46), 58), 61), 79), 82), 85) 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 


Total 4.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 4.7% 


Isogloss bundle nr -36- distinguishes ASA from HnA. 


2 differences: 21), 48) 
o uncertain differences 
3 partial differences: 45), 58), 71) 


Total 3.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 3.796 


Isogloss bundle nr -37- distinguishes ASA from MzA. 


23 (minus 3**) differences: 4), 7), 8), 1), 14), 18), 20), 22), 26), 48), 52), 
57), 61)**, 62), 68), 71), 78), 79), 80), 82), 84), 85)", 86) 
o uncertain differences 
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10 partial differences: 16), 25), 27), 28), 31)*', 42), 45), 46), 58), 81 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 

** The difference here is in stress, which is already covered in MAP 
14. 


Total 25 differences; percentage of corrected total (2 95) 26.396 


—38- Isogloss bundle nr —38- distinguishes HmA from SwA. 


7 differences: 20), 47), 48), 60), 71), 81), 85) 

o uncertain differences 

13 partial differences: 7), 18), 25), 31)*, 37), 50), 54), 58), 68), 79), 83), 
84), 86) 


* The difference is in frequency of occurrence of the forms dis- 
cussed, therefore the difference is here concluded to be partial. 


Total 13.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 14.2% 


Finally, to have an idea of the typological distance between the dialects 
of the Mzenah and the Baniy Wasil," we compare these dialects on the 
basis of the same criteria: 


—39- Isogloss bundle nr -39- is ‘virtual’ and distinguishes BWA from 
MzA. 


9 differences: 37), 39), 40), 46), 79), 82), 83), 84), 85) 
o uncertain differences 
9 partial differences: 10), 16), 22), 27), 28), 73), 75), 77), &) 


Total 13.5 differences; percentage of corrected total (= 95) 14.2% 


b. The Step Method to Calculate Relative Typological Distances 
between Dialects 


The comparisons are made using a total of 95 criteria (73 in maps in De 
Jong 2000, criteria A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I (see De Jong 2000:37-38) 


2 Since the Awlād Said (who live more inland in the high mountains towards the east 
than indicated on the map, see fn 1, p. 15) are not physically located between the two 
dirahs of the Mzenah and Baniy Wasil, the dirahs of the latter two tribes in actual fact 
border on each other. 
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and 13 criteria represented by maps 75-87 added in the appendix of this 
volume): 


Score card: 


Below the isogloss bundles between dialects have been ranked from low 
to high. 


isogloss between of groups number of subtract from 95 for percentage 

bundle dialects isoglosses uncertain of corrected 

number of total incl total 

uncertain 

-36- (ASA-HnA) VII-VII 3.5 (3.5/95) 3.796 
-26- (SwA-GrA VII-VII 3.5 (3.5/95) 3.796 
-35- (ASA-GbA) VII-VII 45 (4.5195) 4.7% 
—30— (GrA-GbA) VII-VII 4.5 (4.5/95) 4.7% 
-2- (MIA-nTA I-I 10 n (45/84) 5.496 
—10— (DbA-TyA I-I 6.5 (6.5/95) 6.896 
-1- (SA-MIA II 10 7 (6.5/88) 7.4% 
—4- (AyA-AhA II 11.5 9 (7/86) 8.1% 
-3- (nTA-TyA I-I 13.5 9 (8/86) 8.1% 
-18— (BdA-TyA) II 8.5 (8.5/95) 8.9% 
—21- (TyA-TAN) I-I 9 (9/95) 9.5% 
-8- (TyA-AhA) I-I 10 2 (9/93) 9.796 
-9- (AhA-DbA) I 10 3 (9/93) 9.7% 
-5- (AyA-HwA) II 13.5 10 (8.5/85) 10% 
-12- (GrA-HwA) I-I 9.5 (9.5/95) 1096 
—22— (LA-HmA) VIII-VII 10 (10/95) 10.5% 
-15- (HwA-TyA) I-I 10 (10/95) 10.596 
-11- (TAS-GrA) I-I 10.5 (10.5/95) 196 
-6- (HwA-AhA) I-I 10.5 1 (10.5/94) 11196 
-17- (HwA-BdA) I-I n (11/95) 11.6% 
—19— (AhA-TAN) I-I n 1 (n/94) 11.7% 
-39-* (BWA-MzA) VI-VI 13.5 (13.5/95) 14.2% 
—38— (HmA-SwA) VII-VII 13.5 (13.5/95) 14.296 
-23- (LA-SwA) VIII-VII 15 (15/95) 15.896 
-7- (HwA-TAS) I-I 15.5 (15.5/95) 16.3% 
-25- (LA-GrA)  VIII-VII 16 (16/95) 16.896 
—31— (GbA-MzA) VII-VI 23.5 (23.5/95) 24.7% 
—37— (MzA-ASA) VI-VII 25 (25/95) 26.396 
-29- (GrA-MzA) VII-VI 26.5 (26.5/95) 27.996 
-27- (SwA-MzA) VII-VI 27 (27/95) 28.496 
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Table (cont.) 
isogloss between of groups number of subtract from 95 for percentage 
bundle dialects isoglosses uncertain of corrected 
number of total incl total 
uncertain 
—34- (ASA-BWA) VII-VI 31.5 (31.5/95) 33.2% 
—32— (BWA-GrA) VI-VII 32 (32/95) 33.7% 
-33a- | (BWA-GbA) VI-VII 33 (32/95) 34.7% 
-28-  (MzA-TAN) VII 34.5 (345/95) 36.3% 
—14— (GrA—LA) I-VIII 35 (35/95) 36.8% 
-13- (TAS-LA) I-VIII 37.5 (37.5/95) 39.5% 
—20— (LA-BdA) VIII-I 41.5 (41.5/95) 43.7% 
-16- (LA-HwA) VII-I 42 (a2/95) 44.2% 
—24- (BdA-SwA) I-VII 45.5 (45.5/95) 47.996 


* isogloss bundle —39- is ‘virtual’ in the map (but ‘real’ on the ground), see remarks 


above and in fn 1, p. 115. 


Our figured calculations using the step method show a few results that do 
not appear to be in concord with earlier results in De Jong 2000: the subdi- 
vision into groups is not as clear-cut here in terms of percentages as it was 
in De Jong 2000. The reason appears to be that in De Jong 2000 we were 
looking at dialects that form a geographical continuum, which makes the 
comparison between the groups largely uni-directional (i.e. east-west or 
west-east, depending on preference). 

Our dialects in the centre and south of Sinai do not form a compa- 
rable continuum, which makes the comparison between more than two 
groups (I, VI, VII and VIII) multi-directional. Such a garbled picture is also 
the result of a comparison between dialects of tribes that—even within 
certain identified groups—have arrived at different times and have over 
these different periods of time influenced each other to a lesser or greater 
degree. In addition, the comparison is between dialects of tribes, who can 
vary greatly with regard to numbers of members. 

To give an example: the tribe Hamādah is considerably smaller (in 
terms of numbers of members) than the neighbouring tribes of Legat and 
Sawalhah. HmA still shows a number of features which are reminiscent 
of the group I-type, and presumably this dialect type is much nearer to 
the original HmA-type than the group to which it has now been assigned 
(i.e. group VII). 
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The reason to assign HmA to group VII is that HmA can be concluded to 
be developing into the direction of this group; 'originally' group I features 
are being replaced by group VII features, as is to be concluded from the 
variation that occurs. For this reason, HmA and LA have been assigned 
to different groups, even though the MDS plots and the step method both 
show relative typological proximity. The choice to isolate LA as a group by 
itself is thus partly subjectively inspired, and it is not being fully illustrated 
by the quantifying methods applied here. The only exception is the den- 
drogram (see p. 375 in the appendix), where LA is clearly branched sepa- 
rately, although inside group VI, for instance, the two dialects assigned to 
the same group (MzA and BWA) branch at exactly the same height. The 
subjective argument for the decision to nevertheless assign LA to a sepa- 
rate group is in the type of characteristics that distinguish 'LA from HmA 
(see next paragraph). In any case, HmA is not a proto-typical representa- 
tive of group VIL" 


c. A Continuum: From Group VII Through Group VIII Towards Group I 


One may conclude a continuum (albeit on a much smaller scale than the 
situation on the northern littoral), which is best illustrated in the Alscal 
(Euclidean Binary, see p. 374) MDS plot: from the typically southern dia- 
lect type of group VII (HmA is here excluded from VII for not being proto- 
typical, see remark in the preceding paragraph), the continuum moves 
through HmA, via LA to group I, for although there is always the question 
of relative 'typological weight', some differences in features set as criteria 
in a comparison tend to be more illustrative than differences found in 
other features, especially when seen in combination with features present 
in other groups. One could say that in this sense, although LA and HmA 
show relatively few differences, in cases where they do, "LA tends to lean 
towards’ group I, while HmA tends to ‘lean towards’ group VII. 

To give an example: in 2.11.24. some imperative forms present in TwA 
and LA are cited. We see here that LA leans towards group I with its 
imperative forms kul, gul, gum, sil and nām (without a stressed initial 
vowel), whereas TwA dialects generally do show such vowels, e.g. (TwA) 
ukul "eat!", águm “stand up'", išil “carry!” and ánam “go to sleep”. 


= To cite a parallel with biology: if we were to discuss ‘birds’ in general, we would prob- 
ably choose to be talking about proto-typical examples like a sparrow, a robin or a canary, 
rather than an ostridge or a penguin, see Aitchison 1987:51—62. 
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Another example is the difference between velarization in the pl. forms 
of kibīr and kitīr (kbar and ktür in LA), but lack of velarization in both 
forms in TwA (kbár and ktār), and LA thus takes up an intermediate posi- 
tion between groups VII and I (the latter having kbar and ktār). 

Another illustration of 'LA occupying such an intermediate position 
between groups VII and I is placement of stress in CvCvC (see 3.2.2.4.1. 
and 3.2.2.4.2.). Group I dialects surrounding LA all have CaCáC or CiCiC, 
while group VII will stress CáCaC and CiCiC, but in LA both possibilities 
exist as parallel options. This shows that the situation in HmA is in these 
respects more in conformity with the situation in (other) group VII dia- 
lects, than it is with the situation in LA, or even group I for that matter. 
The situation in LA would then be an indication of influences from sur- 
rounding group I dialects, if it is not an original feature of LA itself. 

There is also the example of a stressable article in the sequence alCa- 
CaC (see 2.11.): in LA, like in group I, álCaCaC is the rule, whereas in 
group VII (excluding HmA) ilCáCaC is regular. HmA takes up an interme- 
diate position here, allowing both possibilities as parallel options. 

If we combine stressability of the vowel of the article with stress in the 
perfect on the initial vowel of the n-1 and 1-t measures of verbs (see 1.2.3.4.3.2., 
3.2.3.L1. and 3.2.3.3.1.), we see that group I will stress both (e.g. álbasal and 
dnwakal), group VII will stress neither (in group VII ilbásal and inwdkal), 
while LA will stress the article, but not the initial vowel in preformatives of 
the perfect of n3 or 1-t measures (álbasal, but inwákal and ittáfag). 

In the negation of verb forms (see 4.2.), we see that 'LA uses the single 
mā + verb form, which is like the situation in group I. TwA dialects other 
than HmA will use compound ma / ma + verb form + -š(i). HmA in this 
case takes up the intermediate position allowing both possibilities as par- 
allel options (without any apparent differences in meaning, such as is the 
case in some dialects where the single negation with mà is used when 
extra emphasis is intended). 

Finally, both LA and HmA take up an intermediate position between 
groups VII and I in the allomorphs of the 2nd p. sg. fem. pronominal suf- 
fix (see 3.1.12.2.); where group I has invariable -kiy and group VII has y-k, 
vC-k or CC-ik, both LA and HmA have -ik when not directly preceded by 
V, but -kiy when v directly precedes (i.e. a situation comparable to the allo- 
morphs current in Cairene Arabic, where we have similarly conditioned 
appearance of allomorphs -ik and -ki).” 


2 Cf. Woidich 2006:40. 
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Although both LA and HmA seem to take up an intermediate position 
between group VII and group 1, I have chosen to group LA separately as 
group VIII, because the 2-dimensional MDS plots clearly position it between 
groups VII and I, while HmA is plotted considerably nearer to other group 
VII dialects, and is thus concluded to be more part of group VII than of 
group VIII. The dendrogram in the appendix illustrates the same. 

In a similar manner the dialect of Baniy Wasil has been developing 
from a presumed 'originally group I-type towards the dialect-type of the 
Mzenah. The assumption of BwA originally being a group I type of dialect 
appears to be supported by BWA’s position on the Alscal Euclidean Binary 
MDS plot (see p. 374); of all dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII (spoken in 
the south of Sinai) BWA is located nearest to group I. 

Ifwe compare the results ofthe step method with the multi-dimensional 
scaling (MDS-) plots produced by Proxscal and Alscal in SPSS we see that 
these MDS plots provide a better overall picture of the total area. 


d. Multi-Dimensional Scaling 


In some cases ‘virtual isoglosses were introduced in the ‘step method’ 
to show relative typological distance between dialects that do not 
geographically directly border on each other—or only seemingly so, as is 
the case with MzA and BWA. 

Since the Proxscal and Alscal programmes (a matrix in the SPSS used 
for the MDS method) compare all dialects on the basis of the same cri- 
teria, all such relative typological distances—also of dialects that do not 
border on each other and may geographically even be far removed from 
each other—will receive a graphic representation in the MDS plot gener- 
ated (see figure 3 in the appendix for the colour version of this plot). 

The advantage of this MDS approach over the step method is that rela- 
tive proximity/distance of every dialect in relation to every other dialect 
in a larger geographical area is calculated, which is then represented in 
a plot. Especially in societies with collectives of individuals who are, or 
were until recently, inherently spatially dynamic (such as a society with 
(semi-) nomadic tribes), relative typological proximity of dialects that 
do not geographically directly border on each other is potentially more 


5 As I was told by several speakers of surrounding dialects. This is also supported by 
features (which are also present as parallel to other features in the dialect) still present in 
BWA. For features that BWA (but not MzA) has in common with group I, see the list in 
Conclusions, III. g. below. See also remark in fn 5, p. 117 in this volume. 


Dimension 2 
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revealing than the same method being applied in inherently spatially 
static societies (such as is often the case with centuries old villages/towns, 
rural communities etc. in a more typically non-nomadic context, like for 
instance in Europe). 

In nomadic societies— much more so than in a European context— 
social collectives like (even if they are only semi-nomadic) tribes travel 
around, and since much of dialect change originates from contact with 
speakers of other dialects, influences of dialects of speakers, that today 
geographically border on these collectives, may have been effective and 
thus mask an older version of the dialect of that same collective. However, 
proper interpretation of existing variation may provide insight into ear- 
lier stages of such a dialect, at least during the stages in which variation 
exists, and even after focussing has resulted in the disappearence of paral- 
lel forms, interdialect forms may provide such clues.” 

An example to cite here is the parallel existence of -“k and -ak pro- 
nominal suffixes for the 2nd p. sg. masc. in the dialect of older speakers of 
group II in the north.’ If we can take the older speaker's word for it—and 
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Proxscal—Euclidian Binary MDS plot of dialects of Sinai 


^ See Trudgill 1983:chapter 5 and also Woidich 1997. 
5 See De Jong 2000:288. 
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I saw no reason to doubt him—the Samā'nah lived in the area of at-Tür 
until the turn of the 19th—zoth century. Since dialects there all have -"4, a 
logical assumption would be that SaA too had -“k at the time they moved 
to the Gatyah oasis in the north. There they came into contact with speak- 
ers of Axrasiy (AxA) and Biyyādiy (BA), which resulted in the -ak suffix 
being introduced to speakers of SaA.^ The velarization present in the form 
-'k was then transferred onto the k of the -ak suffix, resulting in the ‘inter- 
dialect’ form -ak. When both -'4 and were -ak were used as parallel forms, 
"focussing" took place which produced -a as the preferred form, while 
-“k is (was?) only being used by older men” and may thus be expected to 
eventually result in the disappearance of the latter form. 


e. Bedouinness' vs Sedentariness' 


In De Jong 2000:37-47 a total of 41 features are listed as criteria to estab- 
lish relative 'bedouinness' or 'sedentariness' of dialects. These features are 
marked as ‘B-S criteria’ (these are also marked as such in the list in ‘Con- 
clusions II. a. Criteria for comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differ- 
ences/similarities in central and southern Sinai' above). These B-S criteria 
are listed here with comments on the score of the three typological groups 
(VI, VII and VIIT) discussed in the volume in hand (the numbering used is 
in reference to the list in De Jong 2000) (For B-S features used as criteria 
for comparison numbered from A) to L), see "IIa. Criteria for comparison 
from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and south- 
ern Sinai" above): 


2. All four groups (I, VI, VII and VIII) show interdental reflexes t for *t 
and d for *d. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

3. All four groups (I, VI, VII and VIII) show emphatic interdental d for 
merged *d and *q. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

4. Secondary velarization: group I dialects in the centre (like in other 
group I dialects) show velarization in both kbar and ktār, groups VI 
and VIII only have velarization in Kbàr, but not in ktdr, and group VII 
lacks velarization in both forms: kbár and Ktár. 


5 [n some schools in the Gatyah oasis children from different tribes mix. 
" And perhaps also by women, but there are no recordings of women speakers of this 
tribe to verify this. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


25. 


30. 
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Score group I: 1; group VI: 0.5; group VII: o; and group VIII: 0.5. 

All dialects have a tendency to retain length of long vowels in 
unstressed positions. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

In all groups a in open syllable preceding A (stressed a or à) is 
raised. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

In group I dialects extreme raising of final *-a(’) in neutral surround- 
ings is current. In groups VI, VII and VIII final *-ā is raised in a similar 
manner, but final -ā tends to be reflected as -i. 

Group I scores 1, groups VI, VII and VIII score o.5. 

None of the dialects in the centre and south of Sinai show resyllabica- 
tion of CaCaCv sequences. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score o. 

In groups I and VI the definite article and preformatives of verbal mea- 
sures n-1 and 1-t are stressable units (e.g. álwalad, dndarab, áttafag). 
In group VII the article is not stressed (e.g. i/wálad), although in HmA 
both stress-types are used (e.g. álwalad ~ ilwálad). In group VIII the 
article is also a stressable unit (e.g. dfwalad). 

Preformatives of the perfect forms of measures na and 1-t are not 
stressed in groups VII and VIII (e.g. indárab, ittáfag). 

Group I scores 1; group VI scores 1; group VII scores o (but HmA scores 
0.25); group VIII scores 0.5. 

All dialects have an active gahawah-syndrome. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Presence of initial CC in a limited number of morphological patterns: 
all dialects have initial CC in CCV... (e.g. Amar, sgūr). Groups I, VI, 
VIII and also HmA and (part of) GbA of group VII have initial CC in 
CCv... (e.g. nab "grapes", grab "watersacks"). Other group VII dialects 
have however morphologically resolved the initial cluster in this pat- 
tern with an initial vowel (e.g. dnab, ágrab). 

Groups I, VI, VIII and HmA and GbA of VII score 1. Other dialects of 
group VII score 0.5. 

The initial vowel in the definite article and the relative pronoun: a in 
group I (al- and alliy). In group VI and HmA of group VII al- ~ il- and 
illiy. In group VII il- and illiy. In group VIII il- ~ al- and alliy. 

Group I scores 1. Group VI and HmA score 0.5, Group VII scores o. 
Group VIII scores 0.5. 

All dialects have gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd p. pl. of per- 
sonal pronouns, adjectives and verbs. 
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39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Shape of the personal pronominal suffix for the third p. sg. masc.: -ah 
or -ih in group I. Groups VI, VII and VIII all have -u(A). 

Group I scores 1. Groups VI, VII and VIII score o. 

Emphatization of d in demonstratives had+, if not followed by i. 
Group I has hada ~ hada (with the exception of HwA, where only 
hada was heard). In groups VI, VII and VIII such velarization of d in 
this position is absent. 

Group I scores 1. HwA, groups VI, VII and VIII score o. 

Gender distinction in pl. demonstratives: dialects in central and south- 
ern Sinai use pl. com. forms for pl. masc. and fem. (in MzA a pl. form 
used for the fem. was recorded, but the com. form was more current). 
All dialects in central and southern Sinai score o, except MzA, which 
scores 0.5. 

All dialects of group I have a short vowel in the interrogative min 
^who?". Groups VI, VII and VIII have a long vowel in min. 

Group I scores 1. Other dialects in central and southern Sinai score o. 
Initial consonant in the interrogative for ^where?": all dialects of cen- 
tral and southern Sinai have initial w in wen. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Interrogative for “how”: all dialects have kēf or kif: 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Adverb for “there”: group I has Anuh. Group VI has hnuh ~ hnotiy or 
hnūtiy, groups VII and VIII have Anotiy or hniitiy. In all dialects the 
occasional K-form Anak can be heard. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1.? 

Adverb for “here”: group I and BWA have Aniy (or hniyyih, and in the 
central eastern Sinai hniyyan(iy)), groups VII and VIII and MzA have 
niha(’) ~ nihāniy. In all dialects the K-form hina (often in its adapted 
shape as hinih or hiniy). 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Preposition / + vowel-initial suffix: group I has lah or lih. Groups VI, 
VII and VIII have luh. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1 (see remarks on the 
suffixes -uh or -ah | -ih below). 


5 Since the true 'sedentary' form (ie. a form used in the Nile Delta and Cairo) is 
h(i)nàk, I regard hnotiy or hnütiy as ‘Bedouin’ in this context. 

? Since the true 'sedentary' form (i.e. a form used in the Nile Delta and Cairo) is hina, 
I regard nihá()) or nihāniy as ‘Bedouin’ in this context. 


53. 


56. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


71. 
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Vowel harmony in the imperfect prefix of verbal measure 1: yasrab, 
yiktib, yug ud. All dialects in central and southern Sinai show such 
harmonized vowels. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Imperfect of primae waw verbs: none of the Bedouin dialects of central 
and southern Sinai have a morphologically patterned diphthong iw. 
Forms are more typically yawsal or yosal *he arrives", and sometimes 
the wāw is dropped from the stem, like in talid "she gives birth". 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Use of measure 4 verbs: all dialects use measure 4 verbs relatively 
frequently. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Typical “Bedouin” verb-type with inserted waw, e.g. solaf, ysolif "tell". 
In all dialects of central and southern Sinai this verb-type is current. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

The sg. fem. active participle + object suffix: in all dialects of central 
and southern Sinai a construct state is current. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Shape of the verbal negation: mà + verb or ma + verb + š(i). Group 1, 
‘LA (group VIII) and BWA (of group VI) use the singular negation (mā 
* verb form) almost exclusively. MzA (of group VI) uses both types of 
negation, and in group VII the compound negation is current (ma + 
verb + -$). 

Groups I, VIII ((LA) and BWA (of group VI) score 1. MzA (of group VI) 
scores 0.5. Group VII scores o. 

The b-imperfect: in all dialects of central and southern Sinai the 
b-imperfect is current. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score o. 

Use of yom(in) or lom(in) for "when". In all dialects yom(in) or lom(in) 
is current. 

All dialects in central and southern Sinai score 1. 

Use of widd or bidd to express "want; need": group I uses widd. BWA 
(of group VI) and HmA (of group VII) use both. The other dialects of 
group VII, group VIII and MzA (of group VI) use bidd. 

Group I scores 1. BWA (of group VI) and HmA (of group VII) score o.5. 
MZA, dialects of group VII (except HmA) and group VIII (LA) score o. 


When we count the 'Bedouin' features of dialects of the 30 listed here 
by adding up the 'scores' in the list above, we see the following in the 
totals: 
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Group I scores highest” with almost all dialects having 27 features 
as 'Bedouin'. Dialects of group VII score 18.5, except the dialect of the 
Hamadah, which scores 19.75 ‘Bedouin’ features. The dialect of the Legat 
(group VIII) scores 21 'Bedouin' features. 

Although the dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII score less on Bedouin 
features (for the Negev dialect) than the group I dialects, if we compare 
the scores of VI, VII and VIII to scores of the dialects of the Biyyadiyyah 
and Axarsah in the north, we see that the dialects of groups VI, VII and 
VIII in the south still score considerably higher on Bedouin features than 
BA (scoring 8) and AxA (scoring 9).” 

In reference to criteria listed above in ‘Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in 
central and southern Sinai', the following remarks must be taken into 
account: 

There may be reasons that certain typological differences between dia- 
lects in the central and southern area of Sinai are indeed also to be inter- 
preted as forming part of a greater ‘development’ of dialects away from 
the Bedouin type towards a more sedentary type, but in this central and 
southern area of Sinai a direct and explicit geographical dimension—like 
the east-west dimension reflecting the Bedouin—less Bedouin' dimen- 
sion in the north of Sinai?— is lacking. If certain differences are to be 
attributed at all to dialect contact of 'Bedouin' dialects with the more sed- 
entary type, we would need to know more first of all about the dialects of 
related (sub-) groups of tribes in other areas such as the related tribal col- 
lectives (in many cases with identical names) in present-day Saudi Arabia 
or Jordan. 

Secondly, we would need more historical data on the movement of 
tribes, or smaller collectives such as families, should we wish to measure 
with some acceptable accuracy the as yet unquantified influence on Bed- 
ouin dialects of speakers of sedentary dialects. To give an example: one 


2 This is not surprising, since the list was compiled to specifically illustrate the relative 
‘Bedouinness’ of dialects in the north of Sinai as compared to the dialect of the Dullam in 
the Negev, which all belong to the same group I. 

^ BA and AxA are cited here as the clearest examples inside Sinai of Bedouin dialects 
which have acquired sedentary features through influence of dialect contact with sed- 
entary dialects of the Nile Delta, see De Jong 2000:622—627. The numbers 7 and 8 cited 
here are the result of a count not made in De Jong 2000, but made here for the purpose 
of comparing groups VI, VII and VIII to group III in the north. Data on BA and AxA are in 
De Jong 2000:Chapter III. 

? See remarks on this east-west dimension in the north of Sinai in De Jong 2000:622—627. 
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could assume the personal pronominal suffix of the 3rd p. sg. masc. -ah 
or -ih to be representative of the 'Bedouin' type, and thus conclude the 
-uh suffix (like that recorded in the dialect of the Mzenah of Sinai) to 
be more 'sedentary (because it is identical with the -u pronominal suffix 
found in the Nile Delta), but at the same time we do know that in many 
Bedouin dialects of the Arabian Peninsula—where influence of sedentary 
dialects, in any case of those spoken in the Nile Delta or Cairo, is highly 
unlikely—the suffix -u(h) is current.” In other words, if we do not know 
the ‘original’ form in dialects of related tribal collectives (like the Mzēnah 
in Saudi Arabia), a conclusion of sedentary influences being responsible 
for a change -ah > -uh would be premature;^ dialects of groups VII and 
VIII could have come from the Egyptian mainland with the pron. suffix 
-u(h) already in place, but they may also have settled in Sinai while (still) 
using -ah or -ih, while only at a later stage copying the -uh suffix from 
the Mzénah. On the other hand, a development mirroring this hypotheti- 
cal development could have also taken place, i.e. the Mzénah may have 
arrived in Sinai as -ah ~ -ih speakers, and only later copied the -u(h) from 
the other southern tribes. 

Another example of a more typically ‘sedentary’ characteristic would 
be the absence of initial consonant clusters, such as in examples in 
TwA (except part of GbA) išti “winter; rain”, ágrab “watersacks” (which 
in group I are more typically stiy and grab, see paragraphs 2.3.5. in the 
descriptive chapters). Although such stressed ‘original’ anaptyctics may 


^ Tt is not possible to decide here which form is more ‘Bedouin’ than the other. See, for 
instance, Prochazka 1988:126, where -u(h), -ah and -ih (and also other forms) are listed as 
occurring in the various dialects of Saudi Arabia. 

^ A suggestion once made to me that the speech of Egyptians among the Gbaliyyah 
who were sent in the sixth century by emperor Justinian I to serve and protect St. Cath- 
erine’s Monastery together with the Wallachians would have had a ‘sedentary’ influence 
on the speech of tribes in Sinai at that time must be dismissed as an anachronism; having 
been sent to Sinai before islam, it is highly unlikely that these Delta Egyptians came there 
as speakers of Arabic, let alone the Wallachians. 

*5 See De Jong 2000:41 (criterion 20: presence of initial CCV in limited morphological 
patterns). To decide whether initial clusters are tolerated in patterns like CCūC or CCaC, 
one can add the definite article to such patterns in which the first C is a ‘sunletter’. If 
assimilation takes place, as in e.g. al + sgür > assgur “the falcons” and al + trāb > attrab “the 
dust”, one may conclude that initial CC in such morphophonemic patterns is tolerated. 
Similarly in a pattern CCaC like al + swar > asswar “the pictures”. If, on the other hand, no 
assimilation takes place, but an anaptyctic vowel separates the article and the first C, like 
in e.g. (i)lisgūr, (i)litrab and (i)liswar, we have to conclude morphophonemic base patterns 
|iCCūC|, |iCCaC| and |iCCaC]. In the latter pattern the preceding (originally anaptyctic) i is 
then usually stressed on the vowel of the newly available heavy sequence, as in (swar, or 
with harmonized vowel áswar "pictures". 
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have been the result of dialect contact with sedentary dialects, in the case 
of Tuwara dialects it is very well possible that the development of incor- 
porating anaptyctic vowels into the morphophonemic base (whereby they 
became stressable) is one that took place independently, if not altogether 
imported from other dialects from the Arabian Peninsula with which the 
tribes arrived in Sinai. In any case, in view of the lack of availability of his- 
torical data, we cannot definitively draw the conclusion that this feature 
is due to dialect contact with ‘sedentary’ dialects.” 

One clear indication that the influence of sedentary dialects has been 
weaker at least than in the north, is the fact that dialects in central and 
southern Sinai without exception (still) have the full set of interdentals 
(t, d and d) in their phoneme inventories. We have seen that in the north 
the dialect of the Biyyadiyyah has lost 'neutral' interdentals t, d, and that 
the dialect of the Axarsah (both of group III) is in a process of losing t and 
d, both dialects replacing these interdentals with stops t and d.” Such a 
development has not taken place in central and southern Sinai, and this 
fact is one of the most telling ones illustrating that dialect contact of sed- 
entary dialects with Bedouin dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII must have 
been less intense than the dialect contact between sedentary dialects and 
the dialects of group III in the north, of which many sedentary features 
are attributable to contact with Delta dialects such as that spoken in the 
eastern Sarqiyya. 

On the other hand, since G.W. Murray 1935 reports that the "Legat and 
Sawalhah lived in the Sarqiyyah before they moved to Sinai almost seven 
centuries ago (see quote in Introduction, I. d., remark *5), there is a chance 
that these tribes introduced sedentary features into the area, which were 
later through dialect contact copied into the dialects of other tribes 
already present in the area, or who arrived at a later time. Conversely, in 
this scenario, and with reference to a certain number of Bedouin features 
now present in the dialects of the Sawalhah and Legat, one could per- 
haps speak of re-bedouinization of these dialects; Bedouin features would 
then have been (re-)introduced into SwA and LA as a result of contact 
with speakers of Bedouin dialects. This hypothesis can however only be 


2 One could perhaps imagine ‘sedentary’ influence from speakers (of various dialects) 
of (mainland) Egyptian dialects in the town of at-Tür, but then still we would need more 
data on the intensity of contact between these townspeople and Bedouin tribes in the 
area, and also on the dialect-type(s) spoken in at-Tür if we want to arrive at some form of 
an acceptable conclusion. 

7 See also remarks in De Jong 2000:621-625. 
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corroborated if we could somehow definitively establish the shape of an 
earlier type of eastern Šargāwiy, which is not possible at this stage. We 
simply do not know the characteristics of the dialect-type (or even dif- 
ferent types)—the degree of 'Bedouinness' or 'sedentariness'—spoken in 
this eastern Delta region in the fourteenth century. 

What makes this scenario of 're-bedouinization' less likely, is that one 
would expect hypercorrections in the re-bedouinized dialects. An exam- 
ple of such hypercorrection would be, in case of a ‘re-split’, an interdental 
reflex for originally plosives, like t for *t, or d for *d. I have seen no evi- 
dence of such or comparable hypercorrections. 

It is more likely that these collectives (the Lēgāt and the Sawalhah) 
kept speaking their own dialects during their stay in the eastern Delta, 
or at least their dialects were not extensively influenced by a sedentary 
type comparable to types heard in the Delta today, and that such ‘re- 
bedouinization' did not take place when they moved to Sinai. This situ- 
ation would be comparable to the situation of the dialect spoken by the 
Rašāydah, who are known to have continued to speak their own Naģdiy 
dialect (in the privacy of their own homes, in any case) in Sudan and also 
in other areas, even though they have been away from their former abode 
in the Arabian Peninsula for almost two centuries (since the second half 
of the 19th century). 


f. The Locations of Isogloss Bundles in Central and Southern Sinai 


Isogloss bundles coincide with boundaries of tribal dirahs, simply because 
we have chosen geographical borders between the tribal areas (sg. dirah) of 
different tribes as the location to draw these isoglosses onto the map. To a 
degree, this is of course artificial, but experience has taught that often the 
speech of members of the same tribe in the same tribal area will not show 
very many differences.” I did however notice some differences between 
members of the Gbāliyyah who live near the monastery of St Catherine, 
and those who live some 40 kilometres away in Wadiy Feran/ Wadiy 
aš-Šēx, in and near Mrēr and at-Tarfa.? Similarly, Mzēnah who live near 
the coast will use sug/ as the genitive exponent, whereas hagg appears to 


5 See also remarks in De Jong 2000:19. 

^ Hobbs 1995340 reports that of the estimated 300 families (or 1,500 souls) of the 
Gbāliyyah, around half live within a 5 kilometre radius fom the monastery, and the other 
half live in at-Tarfa. 
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be more current with Mzēniy speakers who live more inland, i.e. in the 
mountains (see 3.1.11.).2° 

Much clearer than in northern Sinai, some of the major isogloss bundles 
found in central/southern Sinai coincide with visible geological features 
of the landscape. From the fact that isoglosses in this study are drawn 
into maps to coincide with borders of tribal dirahs, and borders of some 
of these dirahs coincide with features of the landcape,? the coincidence 
of isogloss bundles with natural features of the landscape will come as 
no surprise. In cases where such a natural feature of the landscape is an 
obstacle for the traveller, isoglosses may accumulate to form thicker bun- 
dles. This is no news, of course, since examples from Europe or elsewhere, 
like rivers (i.e. where they hinder traffic), swamps, mountain ranges, etc. 
are plentiful.” 

In Sinai, one of the clearest examples of such coincidence of isogloss 
bundles with a natural feature of the landscape is the southern escarp- 
ment of the Tih plateau, which is also roughly the location of the major 
isogloss bundles (numbers —16-, —20- and -24- in MAP 88, see appen- 
dix) running more or less southeast-northwest through Sinai between 
dialects of group I (to the northeast) and dialects of group VII ($wA) and 
group VIII ( LA) (to the southwest). Although the dialect of the Badārah 
(assigned here to group I) is now spoken to the south of this escarpment 
as well, this tribe is originally from the Tih plateau, where some of their 
families may still be found.** In figure 1 of the appendix the escarpment 


3° Palva 1984-1986:307 remarks that hagg “is the genitive marker used by many dialects 
of the Arabian Peninsula". 

3 A practical way for tribes to decide on the border of their territories is to agree on 
features of the landscape to represent this border. An example is the "Fjord” on the coast 
of the Gulf of 'Aqabah (location appr. 29.25.50 North and 34.49.50 East, see Google Earth), 
which is accepted by Tarabin and Ahaywat to be the eastern end of the border between 
their dirahs. 

* [n northern Sinai we identified an ‘invisible obstacle’ coinciding with such a major 
isogloss bundle: due to the lowly social status of the Dawāģrah major isogloss bundles 
coincide with the borders between their dirah and the dirahs of neighbouring tribes, see 
De Jong 2000:653 (MAP oo in appendix), isogloss bundles numbers 6 and 8. 

33 The Tih plateau is Eocene limestone, the high mountains to the south are part of a 
Precambrian Crystaline base, see webpage http://www.awayaway-sinai.net/main/about 
sinai.htm (accessed 10-18-2010). 

34 Oral communication from members of the Badarah in the field, and who now live in 
ar-Ramlah, the sandy area just to the south of this escarpment. Von Oppenheim 1943:152— 
153 also mentions the Bedara (in his transcription) as one of the oldest tribes in Sinai, 
living on Gabal Iģmah, who were in a hilf (alliance) with the Tayaha in older times, after 
which they had ‘Beziehungen’ (relations) with the Tuwara (Legat) as well, and have ‘now’ 
(i.e. in his day) returned again to their old protectors the Tayāha. I had the impression 
during my visits that they had now returned to their earlier protectors the "Legat again. 
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is visible in the map as the darker shade of grey between the brownish/ 
pink area to the south (the area aptly named ar-Ramlah, indicated on the 
map as Debbet er Ramleh) and the high granite mountains of at-Tur and 
the grey area to the north (limestone plateau of at-Tih). This escarpment 
is very difficult to traverse.” 

Another example is the isogloss bundle between the dialect of Tarabin 
of Nwēbi' and that of the Mzénah (nr —28- in MAP 88): although both 
tribes live on the sandy plain of Nwēbi in the Gulf of Aqabah of the mouth 
of Wadiy Watir—the Tarabin in the northern area and the Mzenah in its 
southern area—farther inland the border is the mountain range of Gabal 
Gunnah running more or less east-west, as I was told by my Turbāniy 
informant. 

In Wādiy aš-Šēx the tribal border between the Mzénah and Gbaliyyah 
is the (nowadays) asfalt road that leads through Wadiy aš-Šēx (to Wadiy 
Feran): at the stretch of this road to the west of at-Tarfa Mzeniy terri- 
tory lies to the north and the territory to the south is claimed by the 
Gbāliyyyah. 

The dialects of Baniy Wasil and the Mzenah show a number of impor- 
tant similarities. Since the Baniy Wāsil are said to originally have been 
speakers of a group I-type of dialect*”—and if this is true—the dialect that 
they speak today must be the result of extensive influence from Mzēniy. 
On the map the territories of Baniy Wāsil and Mzēnah are separated by 
the territory of the Awlād Saīd, which might prompt the guestion why 
their dialect (ASA) is not more like that of group VI (i.e. BWA and MzA), 
especially if dialect contact is assumed to be the cause of the development 
of older BWA towards the dialect type of MzA: how could this contact 
take place across an area inhabited by another tribe, and how can it be 
that the dialect of this separating tribe was not or at least much less influ- 
enced by MzA? 

The answer is that the map in this case does not give a realistic picture 
of where members of the tribes actually live: the Awlad Said live much 
farther inland (the mountainous area in and around Wadiy Slāf; for the 
location see fn 2, p. 15 in Introduction to Chapter II), thus leaving the 


35 For a map showing the passes leading down from the Tih Plateau to the 'Dividing 
Valleys' (of which the ar-Ramlah area is a part), see Greenwood 1997:35 (Figure 3-6. The 
Dividing Valleys). 

36 This mountain is erroneously named Jabal Jannah on Google Earth, coordinates are 
appr. 28.52.30 North, 34.07.50 East. 

37 Oral information of sources in the field. See also a comparison of MzA and BWA 
below. 
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sandy coastal plain near the town of at-Tūr, which they claim as their 
dirah, deserted. The Baniy Wasil and Mzenah can travel through this area 
freely, but simply will not settle in this empty land, which is also consid- 
ered to be Saīdiy territory. 

Territorial disputes also occur from time to time. The latest (in 2008) 
large scale conflict was between Lēgāt and Tarābīn, when the Lēgāt, sup- 
ported in their territorial ambitions by the Garāģrah tried to move into 
Turbāniy territory south of Ras Sadr. The Tarabin did not sit idly and 
watch it occur, but instead rode out to defend their territorial claims in an 
armed conflict. The matter was settled later in a Bedouin court of justice. 
Not only were the Lēgāt sentenced in this Bedouin court of justice for 
their expansionist aspirations, the Garagrah too were fined a substantial 
sum for choosing the Lēgiy side in this dispute. 


g. A Virtual’ Isogloss Bundle, Number -39-: BWA and MzA 


To show the relative typological proximity of the dialects of the Baniy 
Wasil and Mzenah, a ‘virtual’ isogloss bundle (number —39—) was drawn 
into the map (positioned in the Gulf of Suez). 

A direct comparison through multi-dimensional scaling already shows 
their relative proximity. In terms of calculations done for the ‘step method’ 
this proximity is expressed as 13.4% of differences as the outcome of the 
total of comparisons. 

We see that BWA is ‘partially’ or ‘wholly’ characterized by a number of 
features that are more of the group I type than of the MzA type. To list 
examples: 


— Like in most group I dialects, raising of short a in CaCCaC has not led 
to morphological restructuring (then > CICCāC), but is absent or rare 
(unlike the situation in surrounding dialects, where it is frequent and 
either optional or compulsary) (see MAP 22). 

— The use of a sg. fem. pronominal suffix -Aiy, either when following v, 
or invariably so (i.e. preceded by any combination of vowels and/or 
consonants, like in group I) (see MAP 37). 


3 This is not to say that a tribe would otherwise normally deny a traveller passage 
through their dirah. The point is that contact between Mzénah and Awlàd Said and 
between Baniy Wasil and Awlād Saīd is likely to be less frequent, and contact between 
the Mzenah and Baniy Wasil to be more frequent than the situation reflected by the map 
may suggest. 

39 Oral communication from Turbaniy sources in the field. 
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— BWA is the only dialect in the area which predominantly uses demon- 
strative forms with initial Aa-, like in group I (see MAPS 39 and 40). 

— BWA is the only dialect in the area which uses the adverb Aniy for 
"here" (see MAP 46). 

— The system of negated personal pronominals is basically like in group 
I (see MAP 79). 

— The interrogative “when” is like in group I mata, not like in the sur- 
rounding dialects (where one will hear (i)mteh, mten, or miten) (see 
MAP 82). 

— 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect forms and sg. masc. imperatives of mediae 
infirmae verbs with shortened long vowels are not current (i.e. the situ- 
ation is like in group I). In surrounding dialects such shortening of the 
long vowel occurs regularly (see MAPS 84 and 85). 


Of the partial differences, it is striking that a form used parallel to a 
form also known in MzA is often of the type found in group I as well. 
Examples are: 


— Like in group I, a reflex (with short vowel) -d (when preceded by an 
emphatic) is used as parallel to (with long vowel) -ā() (like in sur- 
rounding dialects) for *-ā('), e.g. fidd “free time", but rhā “hand mill". 

— Like in group I, widd is used to express "want, need", parallel to bidd, the 
latter being current in surrounding dialects of group VII (see MAP 73). 

— Like in group I, raising of a in closed syllable preceding stressed e (e.g. 
lammet » limmet) is often absent, as opposed to the situation in sur- 
rounding dialects where such raising is current (see MAP 75). 

— Like in group I, the baking sheet (for the preparation of bread) is called 
a sag (as opposed to šāz in surrounding dialects). The game of sigih 
(sīģih in group I), however, is referred to as šīzih, like in surrounding 
dialects. 

— The demonstrative for the pl. com. “these” may be heard with initial 
ha- (i.e. hadil), as opposed to surrounding dialects, where only forms 
without such initial Aã- are current (this may be due to MzA, which 
has hadil as a parallel form as well, or may be due to forms in group I, 
where forms with initial ha- are predominant). 


The combination of these features points toward an earlier group I type 
of dialect for BWA. This should be seen in combination with the fact that 
the Baniy Wasil were among the earliest tribes to arrive in Sinai (between 
10th and 13th centuries, and perhaps even earlier, see Bailey 1985:33-35, 
and remarks made above in the Introduction, I. d.). Chances that BWA 
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acguired these group I features through dialect contact with one of 
the group I dialects are not great, since the dīrah of Baniy Wāsil does 
not border on any of the group I dirah's (nor do I have evidence that it 
ever did). 

The fact that BWA has been grouped together here with MzA to form 
group VI, is due to the features it shares with MzA. Notwithstanding the 
relic forms that are assumed to have their origin in its earlier group I-type, 
some of these features are truly unique for group VI (which makes their 
origin elsewhere in the region unlikely). E.g. 


— The combination of (velarized) kbar and (unvelarized) ktār (like in 
MZA) contrasting with (both velarized) kbar and ktar in group I, and 
(both unvelarized) kodr and ktár in surrounding dialects (see MAP 4). 

— Raising of a in open syllable preceding stressed a and also à is like in 
MzA. 

— Initial (’)a- in “mother”: amm (like in MzA and group I) as opposed to 
'umm in surrounding dialects (see MAP 26). 

— The form of the preposition “with” + 3rd p. sg. masc. suffix is m uh “with 
him” and is identical to the form in MzA (and LA and HmA), but sur- 
rounding and group I dialects have different forms (see MAP 48). 

— The ard p. sg. fem. perfect of i-type is CiCCat like in MZA, but surround- 
ing and group I dialects have other forms (see MAP 52). 

— The combination of 3rd p. sg. masc. and ist p. sg. com. imperfect forms 
of “come” are yigiy and iģiy is like in MzA, but forms differ from sur- 
rounding and group I dialects (see MAP 61). 

— For the pl. masc. personal pronominal for "they" huwwa is current, like 
in MzA (but most group I dialects have hum(ma)) (see MAP 78). 

— The reflex for final *-à in a-type tertiae infirmae (yā') verbs is usually 
(stressed) -£, like in mist. ligt, nis? (see MAP 86). 


The grouping of MzA and BWA together in the same group is also sup- 
ported by the outcome of the plots generated by the SPSS programmes 
Proxscal and Alscal: the MDS plots (see pp. 373-374), the dendrogram 
(see p. 375), the multi-dimensional colour plot, and—although to a some- 
what lesser extent—the percentages calculated using the step method 
(see Conclusions, III. b.). 
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IV. METHODS OF ILLUSTRATING DIALECT DIFFERENCES 


a. Some Remarks on Methods of Illustrating Typological Similarities/ 
Differences of Dialects 


One method of illustrating typological distances between dialects is to 
take the selection of features as they have been recorded in the data set. 
In this data set every dialect receives its own horizontal row and selected 
features are recorded in vertical columns. Presence of a feature is marked 
with the number “1”, absence of the feature with the number *o". When 
parallel forms have been recorded in one dialect, presence of these paral- 
lel forms will be marked “1” in an equal number of columns. 

On the basis of this data set, a distance matrix is then calculated; for 
each pair of dialects a relative typological distance is calculated (see the 
distance matrix in the appendix p. 376) (for dialectometrical measure- 
ments of distances based on differences and similarities, see Chapter 11. 2. 
In Behnstedt and Woidich 2005). 

Using the calculated distances from the distance matrix, dialects are 
then plotted into an imaginary three-dimensional cube. 

To each of the three dimensions represented by axes X, Y and Z one of 
the three basic colours red, green or blue is assigned. 

Each axis is subdivided in values between zero and 255, in which zero 
represents o value for the basic colour, and 255 represents maximum 
value for that same basic colour on this axis.*” 

In this way every point inside the cube receives its own set ofthree coor- 
dinates, the combination of which is unique. Since these coordinates are 
represented by intensities of basic colours, different colours are produced 
according to the mix of the different values for these basic colours. 

We then take these colours back to the geographical map, and paste 
them into the dirahs of the tribes whose dialects are represented by these 
colours. The result is a map in which typologically more similar dialects 
will show relatively similar colours, whereas more strongly differing dia- 
lects will receive more strongly differing colours on this map. An example 
of the situation in Sinai can be found on figure 8a in the Appendix. 


^ For an introduction to this method of multi-dimensional scaling, see the webpage (in 
Dutch) by Peter Kleiweg http://www.let.rug.nl/-kleiweg/Lo4/Tutorial/ti.html.nl (accessed 
10-18-2010), which is part of the Linguistic Atlas of the Middle and South Atlantic States 
(LAMSAS) project at the University of Groningen (Netherlands). 
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This map clearly shows the dialect groups as clusters in similar shades of 
colours: 


group I is mainly different shades of light green (and greyish for TAS and 
TAN), 

group II is purplish red, 

group III is red/dark orange (with a similar shade for eSA) 

group IV is light blue, 

group V is purple, 

group VI is sea green. 

group VII is purple/violet. 

group VIII is brownish / dark olive green. 


When the three basic colours are assigned to different axes, naturally the 
colours will change. Examples are figures 8b and 8c in the Appendix. 

These maps also appear to corroborate claims of genealogical relatedness 
of some tribes. The dialects of TAS and TAN are spoken by two different 
branches of Tarabin, who live approximately 200 kilometres apart. The fact 
that they are typologically near is clearly illustrated in the 2-dimensional 
MDS plots generated by Proxscal and Alscal (see pp. 373-374), where they 
have been plotted near each other. It is also illustrated by the 3-dimensional 
colour MDS plot, where the two dialects receive very similar colour shades. 
The dialect of the northern branch of Tarābīn (nTA) is however typologi- 
cally further removed, which is also illustrated in the different plots. 

In the same way, the proximity of the two dialects DbA and HwA seems 
to corroborate claims that the two tribes are genetically related, or in any 
case may have been part of the same confederation in earlier times; the 
Dbūr are said to have split off from the Hwētāt as a 'aylah." 

Compare these maps to map 88 of the appendix in which the differ- 
ences have been interpreted and where every group is represented by one 
assigned colour. 


Group I : yellow Group II : orange Group III : pink/light red 
Group IV : light blue Group V:grey/blue Group VI: green 
Group VII :light brown Group VIII : dark yellow 


^ Von Oppenheim 1943:154—155 already lists this collective (Debūr in his transcription) 
as a sub-tribe of the Hwētāt, adding that they are "apparently a branch of the Debür of 
Transjordan" (see ibid.:155, note 5). At-Tayyib 1997207 also lists the Dubür as one of the 
branches of the Hwētāt. 
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The dīrahs of the Hwētāt and Ahaywāt 


Although interviews with Hwētāt were recorded in the area of Gidy, I have 
not met with Hwētāt from the area more to the north in the triangular area 
drawn onthe map between ‘AyA andnTA territory. For the area ofAhaywātto 
the south of this HwA area, I have spoken to some Ahaywiys who live near the 
road from Ras Sadr to the main (west-east through central Sinai) road 
Mitla*-Nixl, where some families of the Ahaywat live, not far north of 
Qal'at alGindiy.*? 


b. Multi-Dimensional Scaling in a Two-Dimensional Map 


The MDS plots in the Appendix (pp. 373-374) show a number of inter- 
esting results. First of all, the plot supports the grouping of dialects and 
observations made earlier in De Jong 2000: 


— Balawiy Arabic (BaA) is shown to be nearest to (other) group I dialects, 
but its relative distance from these can still be interpreted as illustrative 
of the special place it occupies within this group.” 

— To illustrate the relative typological proximity of group III dialects in 
the north to the dialect of the eastern Sarqiyyah (eŠA) in the Nile Delta, 
a ‘virtual’ isogloss bundle was introduced in De Jong 2000. The MDS 
plot also clearly shows this typological proximity. 

— The MDS plot corroborates the separate typological status (as not being 
part of the northern Sinai dialect continuum) of Dwegriy (DA, group 
IV) and 'Aray&iy (AA, group V). The plot also shows that they are suf- 
ficiently far removed from other dialects to be considered as separate 
‘groups’. 

— The MDS plot shows that groups I, II, III and eSA (eastern Šargāwiy) of 
the north are in a linear sequence (‘west-east’ from left to right in the 
MDS plot), which reflects the typological continuum they form (geo- 
graphically running in the opposite direction of the MDS plot). 


* Originally Umm Itlah, see remark in fn 7, p. 3. 

43 Qal‘at al-Gindiy is located at appr. 29.51.04 North and 33.07.50 East, see Google 
Earth. 

4 Observations made here are really based on the comparison based on 95 features 
which were selected to serve as criteria. Other characteristics not represented in this com- 
parison further illustrate the same results. 

4 See remarks in De Jong 2000: 57-58. 

45 There bundle number —21-, cf. remarks 6n, 615, 619, 622, 625. 
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c. Other Results ofthe MDS Plots 


— In De Jong 2000* a remark from an older speaker of Sme'niy (SaA of 
group ILin the north) was quoted, in which he claimed that his tribe had 
until a hundred years earlier lived in at-Tur,? where they had owned 
datepalms. The MDS plot Proxscal Squared Euclidean clearly illustrates 
the dialect of the Hamadah (HmA of group VII) as being relatively near- 
est to that ofthe Samā nah. The MDS plot generated by Alscal (Euclidean 
Binary, see pp. 373-374) however does not produce the same result. 
I have no explanation for this difference between these two plots. 

— The dialects of Baniy Wasil and Mzenah are plotted relatively near 
to each other. This is supported by the relatively limited number of 
isoglosses in the 'virtual' isogloss bundle introduced in the preceding 
pages, which also illustrates such relative typological proximity. 

— The dialect of Baniy Wāsil (BWA), which was said by informants to 
have originally been of the group I-type, is plotted nearer to the group 
I dialects than any of the other non-group I dialects. 


A problem with the outcome of the two-dimensional MDS plot Squared 
Euclidean Binary (see p. 373) generated by Proxscal is that the distance 
between e.g. BWA and GrA (of different groups: VI and I resp.) is plotted 
as shorter than the distance between, e.g., GrA and MIA, which are of the 
same group (both of group I), whereas dialects that are typologically more 
similar should be plotted nearer to each other than dialects that are less 
similar. The reason is that the number of dialects in group I to be incor- 
porated in the plot is so great that it causes excessive stress, which results 
from ‘cramming’ hundreds of dimensions into a two-dimensional space. 
The result is that a less realistic representation like the one discussed here 
becomes unavoidable. To illustrate that it is stress that causes such distor- 
tion, all group I dialects causing such stress have been omitted from the 
MDS plot below, except GrA and MIA. 

In this Proxscal MDS plot we see that the distance between GrA and 
MIA has been restored as being relatively shorter than the distance 
between GrA and BWA (dissimilarities are: BWA — MIA = 76, GrA — MIA 


47 See p. 246. For illustration of similarities of these dialects cf. MAPS in the appendix 
of this volume. 

* The name at-Tūr is generally used to refer to the high mountainous area in southern 
Sinai, roughly where the Tuwara tribes live. 
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Dimension 1 


= 44; GrA — BWA = 66; MIA — BWA = 76; binary Euclidean distances in 
the proximity matrix are: BWA — MIA = 8.718; GrA — MIA = 6.633; GrA — 
BWA = 8.124, see the proximity matrix on p. 376). 

Excessive stress causing such distortions in these two-dimensional rep- 
resentations is less problematic? in the MDS plot Euclidean Binary gener- 
ated by Alscal of the SPSS (see p. 374). 


Another interesting aspect of the different methods of multi-dimensional 
scaling is that these invariably lead the same grouping of dialects. Although 
different methods applied may inside the generated MDS plots lead to 
different positions of dialects (like AA and DA) that have relatively little 
in common with the other dialects spoken in Sinai, the different MDS 
plots do produce comparable clusters of typologically related groups of 
dialects (see also two other MDS plots and the dendrogram on p. 375). 
In addition, we notice that the dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII are 
all plotted in the southeastern quadrant* of the plot generated by Alscal 
(Euclidean Binary). The importance lies in the fact that, given the diverse 


4 These numbers are only to be interpreted as distances relative to each other; the 
greater the number, the greater the distance. 

5 By “less problematic" I mean that the resulting plot better represents my own subjec- 
tive impressions of the typological distances of the groups involved. 

5 The fact that these three groups are plotted in this quadrant is coincidental to some 
degree, but the relative proximityof the three groups is not. 
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origins of the tribal communties before they came to Sinai (and at dif- 
ferent times in history), dialect contact is highly likely to have been the 
acting force in bringing these dialects typologically nearer to each other in 
a process of levelling.” In this way the dialects of the different tribes have 
coalesced (though not entirely) to form a ‘phylum’, which now covers 
the southern tip of Sinai. Several processes of focusing must have taken 
place. One clear example is the spread of the -'"& (masc.) and -®k (fem.) 
pronominal suffixes for the 2nd p. sg.; although the proposed develop- 
ment described above (cf. Chapter I, 3.112.2., NOTE) may be plausible, it is 
highly unlikely that the different different tribes who arrived in southern 
Sinai at different times in history all had these suffixes after having all 
gone through the same process of innovation (i.e. the reinterpretation of 
morpheme boundaries) independently and before their arrival in Sinai. A 
much more plausible scenario is that these suffixes originated in one of 
the dialects involved in dialect contact, after which they spread through- 
out the southern region. This development may be difficult to date, but 
we know that it must have taken place more than a century ago at least, 
because until ten years ago these suffixes were still present in the dialect 
of the Sama nah in the north, who had emigrated from southern Sinai 
towards the end of the nineteenth / beginning of the twentieth century 
(see De Jong 2000:246). 


d. Grouping Dialects Using a Dendrogram 


To arrive at a relatively logical grouping another tool used is a dendrogram™ 
(generated with the Hierarchical Cluster Analysis of the SPSS) to cluster the 
dialects of Sinai (including Negev Arabic, DA). It is important to remember 
that a dendrogram illustrates degrees of similarity (or dissimilarity), and 


5 See remarks in Trudgill 1986:39, where the relevance of the geographic parameter of 
diffusion models is stressed. 

See also Palva 2008b:401 “[...] the Tawara tribes have lived in close alliance since the 
17th century (Oppenheim 1943:156-157), and the earlier dialectal differences must have 
faded away long ago". 

An alternative interpretation could be that these dialects were already much alike 
before the tribes came to Sinai, but given the heterogeneneous history reported for the 
different tribes in various sources, this is far less likely; in any case this alternative inter- 
pretation would fail to explain the current typological position of GbA, whose speakers 
must have come to Sinai in the fifth century CE as non-native speakers of Arabic (see also 
remarks in fn 24, p. 321). 

5 Other than a possible genetic relationship in the distant past, this term is not meant 
to suggest a relatively recent common ancestor. 

54 See also Behnstedt and Woidich 2005:129. 
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that we should not conclude a genealogical relationship. A dendrogram 
generated for all dialects in Sinai is (grouping with Roman numbering was 
done by hand, see figure 6 in the appendix for the colour version): 


Dendrogram of dialects of Sinai 
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We see here that the Group I dialects guite neatly cluster together, with 
BaA occupying a special place inside this group. BaA 'branches' at a lower 
level, farther to the right, than the other dialects (see remarks in De Jong 
2000:57—58). Groups IV and V branch at a relatively low level as well (even 
farther to the right than BaA), which supports the interpretation of these 
dialects as separate groups. 

Clustering of the dialects that form groups II and III is also clear from 
this dendrogram. For remarks on decisions to group clusters of dialects in 
groups VI, VII and VIII in this manner, see remarks in Conclusions, III. c. 

The dendrogram also shows that the dialect of the eastern Sarqiyya 
(eSA) and the dialects of groups III (BA and AxA) and also V (AA) are all 
on the same longer branch. This is due to the fact that these dialects are 
all more of the sedentary type (in comparison to the other dialects repre- 
sented here in groups, which are more of the Bedouin type). 

A plausible interpretation of the existing situation from a socio- 
linguistic perspective is that the different groups, in as far as dialects 
were not genealogically related, have developed from a diffuse situation 
(or situations, since the different tribes arrived at different times in his- 
tory) towards a more homogeneous situation through dialect contact, in 
which certain original forms must have been lost due to processes of koi- 
neization through stages of levelling (simplification, reduction in irregu- 
larities, focusing, dropping minority and otherwise marked speech forms 
that exist parallel) and which resulted in a synchronically relatively stable 
dialect (see Trudgill 1986:107—108 and remarks in De Jong 2000:28-29).* 

To conclude such a development becomes particularly plausible if we 
consider the case of the 2nd p. sg. masc. and fem. pronominal suffixes 
-“k and -'k (resp.); a scenario in which different tribes of different origins 
arrived at different times in history, but were all already using these pron. 
suffixes is highly unlikely (see remarks in the preceding paragraph). We 
may not know where these suffixes originated, but we do know that they 
spread among this group with its heterogeneous background that cur- 
rently exists in southern Sinai. Perhaps these suffixes were imported into 
the area by one of the tribes who arrived there, or perhaps these suffixes 
even came into being locally as 'interdialect forms' (see Trudgill 1986:62). 


5 For processes of ‘Konvergenz’ leading to 'Nivellierung, bringing various dialects 
closer together, see Diem 1978. 
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e. What Informants Say 


In the course of this research several claims were heard made by infor- 
mants concerning the relationships between the different tribes of Sinai. 
Although I have chosen not to use these comments for the typological 
classification and grouping, I consider them interesting enough to be 
mentioned here. Below is a list of these claims and in comments I have 
indicated how the results of the MDS plots and the dendrogram (in the 
appendix) might relate to these claims” (the question of whether or not 
these statements are true is not investigated here).* 


Remark: the Dbūr are said to be related to (i.e. they originally split off as 
a family from) the Hwētāt. 

Comment: when we look at the MDS plots, we see that their dialects (DbA 
and HwA resp.) are indeed plotted closely together inside group I. The 
dendrogram shows the same. 


Remark: the Garāģrah are said to be related to the Masāīd (in the north- 
west), who are in turn said to be related to the Ahaywat (living around 
Nixl and Tāba).”* 

Comment: the dialects of the Ahaywāt and Masāīd (AhA and MA resp.) 
are indeed plotted closely together inside group I. The dialect of the 
Garāģrah (GrA), however, is not plotted very near to AhA and MA 
(resp.). The dendrogram shows the same. 


Remark: the (Legat are said to be descendents of the neigbouring 
Sawalhah. 

Comment: the MDS plots position their dialects relatively near each other. 
In the dendrogram these two dialects do not appear very near each 
other. 


6 There is of course also the chance that informants conclude a relationship based on 
features perceived to be similar in the dialects spoken by these tribes. 

57 One could even imagine that people 'invent a genealogical relationship based on their 
perception of linguistic similarities with the dialect of another tribe, or simply because 
they for some reason like to be associated with another tribe or certain other tribes. 

Much of the claims listed here can be checked against the information given in Intro- 
duction I. d. and in the relevant sources mentioned there. 

5* See also De Jong 2000:11. 
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Remark: The Garāršah are said to be a section of the Sawālhah (see also 
Bailey 1985:33). 

Comment: the MDS plots and the dendrogram indeed cluster these two 
dialects relatively near each other. 


Remark: the Tarābīn are said to be related to Biliy (in the north), but this 
is quite remote in the past. 

Comment: a relationship between (any branch of) the Tarābīn and 
Biliy—other than that they have been grouped together*—is not evi- 
dent from the MDS plots or the dendrogram. 


Remark: the dialect of the Baniy Wasil was more like the dialect-type 
spoken by group I tribes, but it has changed under influence of dialects 
of 'other' (not further specified) tribes. 

Comment: the MDS plots indeed show that Wāsliy (BWA), as one of the 
dialects of the southern groups VI, VII and VIII, is typologically nearest 
to the group I-type dialects. The dendrogram does not show a direct 
connection. 


In general, one could conclude that remarks made by informants are often 
on the mark, or quite near it. G.W. Murray's (1935:256-257) remark on 
Bedouin in southern Sinai that “among themselves, they can distinguish 
each tribe and subtribe by their looks and dialects...” is true for the entire 
region. 


V. A COMPARISON OF THE DIALECT OF THE HWĒTĀT OF SOUTHERN 
JORDAN AND THE HWETAT OF SINAI 


Prompted by some additional remarks made by Professor Heikki Palva on 
the dialect of the Hwetat, which were partly in reaction to my own remarks 
on his description of their dialect as spoken by this tribe in southern Jor- 
dan, I feel encouraged to once again add a few of my observations. 


5 Stewart (199106) reports that the Tarabin were part of the Baniy 'Atiyya. 
*' See also De Jong 2000:57—58, fn 3 on the special position of BaA inside group I. 
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In this research it is assumed that members of the same tribe who live 
in the same dīrah and are in regular contact with each other will also 
speak the same dialect.” 

When members of the same tribe have been living in different loca- 
tions, and have been relatively isolated from each other for longer periods 
of time, their dialects are bound to show differences, and one may expect 
that the longer the isolation has lasted, the more differences will have 
developed.” 

The majority of those who identify themselves as Hwētāt are actually 
found in southern Jordan and in the adjacent far nortwestern corner (the 
northern Higaz) of Saudi Arabia. In older times many of the Hwétat set- 
tled on the Egyptian mainland, a large group of whom were found around 
Bilbes in the eastern Nile Delta. The Hwétat in Sinai are not very numer- 
ous, and a small settlement inhabited by them is Gidy® in the north of 
Sinai. The Hwetat of southern Jordan are said to be an amalgam of differ- 
ent groups of (semi-)sedentary population, many of whom are originally 
not of Bedouin stock.** 

My earlier remarks concerned the typological status of the dialect of 
Hwetat in Jordan, and whether perhaps their dialect formed part of a 
transition to a more Nagdiy type of dialect. The following is a compari- 
son of Hwētiy spoken in Jordan (referred to here as HwJ) as described in 
Palva 1984-1986 (in this comparison the structure of this article is largely 
followed). 


? This is a sociolinguistically inspired approach that has proven to be a very workable 
principle in the case of (sometimes still (semi-) nomadic) Bedouin tribes. There are excep- 
tions, of course. See also remarks in De Jong 2000:19. 

® Either as a result from autonomous developments inside the dialect itself, or as a 
result of change induced by contacts with speakers of other dialects. 

55 Since the area was said to be teeming with military (for the very strategic Gidy pass 
about 20 km north of the Mitla pass), I had interviews there conducted for me by oth- 
ers. The approximate position of the village would be 30.12 North, 33.04 East, just to the 
northwest of Gabal alGidy, and to the north of Sadr alHaytan, see Google Earth (where it 
is indicated as Gebel Heitan). 

ĉ Oral communication from a Hwétiy šēx from al-Gafr interviewed in 2008 in 
al-Husayniyyah in southern Jordan. He told me that several families or clans had joined 
the tribe as duxala (Classical Arabic duxala’), i.e. “people seeking refuge and protection”. 

See also remarks in Palva 2008b:402 "[the Hwetat] probably are descendants of an old 
local population (ahl ad-dire) (Musil 1926:20), whose culture for centuries has fluctuated 
between seminomadism and semisedentarism". 

55 See De Jong 2000:627—630. 
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I have added notes referring to Hwētiy poetry as recorded in Holes and 
Abu Athera 2009 when forms appearing there are different from Palva's 
description or from my own findings. These poems will be referred to as 
'Barrāk'.** The abbreviation HwA is used her to refer to may own findings 
for the dialect of Hwētāt in Sinai. For the sake of brevity, the emphasis 
in this comparison is on highlighting differences between HwA and Hw], 
while briefly mentioning some similarities. 

The texts of the poet Barrak in Holes and Abu Athera 2009 are essen- 
tially the interpretation of the authors” of written texts, and are not based 
on audio recordings. Apart from that, it is known that for poetry not every 
day spoken dialect is used, but a (higher) register considered to be more 
appropriate for this purpose. I shall therefore merely mention details of 
interest without drawing any conclusions from the Barrak material. 


Phonetics 

The inventory of phonemes is almost identical (see Palva 1984—1986:296). 
One difference is that the affricate ģ has a highly regular allophone (frica- 
tive) ž in HwA. In Barrak transcription is with ģ throughout and is reported 
as "always realised as an alveolar affricate” (i.e. I-P.A. [dz]).** 

A glottal stop often follows final stressed -a in a pause (Barrak:296): e.g. 
ga “he came". 

A similar situation in HwA, but ' is also often heard following unstressed 
final -a, e.g. dfda “I sacrifice", taģddda “he had lunch", biyridha’ “he wants 
(i.e. loves) her” and dl‘asa’ “the dinner". 

Such glottalization is not indicated in Barrak. 


Lack of affrication in reflexes of *k and *q in HwJ: same in HwA. 


Three short vowel phonemes: /i/, /u/ and /a/ in HwJ: same in HwA. 


66 “Barrak” for the poet Barrak Dāģiš Gaziy Abuw Tāyih al-Huwaytiy recorded in Holes 
and Abu Athera 2009:83—108. Some of his poems appear there in transcription. He is from 
al-Gafr in southern Jordan (see ibid.:8), some 150 km northeast of Agabah. 

*' For the notation in transcription the interpretation of Said Salman Abu Athera was 
taken as a starting point for the texts, which were only available on paper (the poet himself 
had passed away in 1999). Said is himself a Bedouin of the Tarabin, born in the Gaza area, 
and was raised in Jordan (Clive Holes, personal communication). Chances are therefore 
considerable that in Barrak’s transcribed poems Said’s own Turbaniy or perhaps (partly) 
Jordanian dialect shines through. 

$$ See Holes and Abu Athera 2009:210. 
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Five long vowel phonemes: /1/, /ü/ and /a/, and /e/ (*ay) and /o/ (*aw) in 
HwJ: same in HwA. No real overlap (or fluctuation) of /e/ with /ī/ or /o/ 
with /ū/. In HwA very high /e/ was heard in the lexical items zet, sef and 
bet, but such high realisations (near I.P.A. [i:]) of /e/ were the exception, 
rather than the rule. 

Palva (ibid.) reports /e/ and /ē/ in all positions in Hw], including those 
preceded by velarized consonants or X. In HwA, however, diphthongs 
have remained in such positions, e.g, ‘ayn “eye”, xaymih “tent”, nussayn 
"two halves", sayf “summer”, dawayt “I went home before sunset”, hawliy 
“one-eyed (sg. fem.)”, gawtar “he went". The diphthong in ‘ays “bread” was 
often realised lengthened: 'a:yš in HwA. 

In Barrak only a few diphthongs occur, e.g. hawl (p. 93, l. 5), at-tubayg, 
(p. 96, l. 37), tawin (p. 101, l. 4) but more regularly monophthongs are 
found following back spirants and velarized consonants, e.g.: hel and xel 
(p. 94, ll. 14 and 16) (but here perhaps to rhyme with se/ and met), het 
(p. 95, l. 30), én (p. 96, l. 43), ter (p. 100, l. 29), ģēr (p. 100, l. 32), baģētah 
(p. 101, l. 4) (here rhyming with nagetah and lagetah), sef (p. 101, l. 5), 
atētah and naētah (p. 102, ll. 20 and 21). 

In terms of stress, the only diffence between Hw] and HwA appears to 
be that the former stresses CaCaC(v) (provided it is not CaXaCv),? while 
the latter clearly prefers stress CaCáC(v). 

Examples for CaCaC from HwA are malág "hard soil/rock (i.e. where no 
foot prints will be visible)”, libán “milk” and a gahawah-form dahdr “back”. 
HwA examples for CaCaCv are sibágah "race", zalámah “man”, gaháwah 
“coffee”, handkak “your mouth", afámak “your mouth", tahárid (ala) “you 
go up (to)", na árif “we know". 


In Hw] we see forms like (following numbers refer to pages in Palva 2004) 
ritam "retem (firewood)" (203) and siģar "trees" (203) (stressed, according 


0 This is how I interpret Palva’s remarks, see 1984—1986:297. These remarks seem to 
be contradicted, however, by (verbal) forms listed on p. 299: K(i)tábat, k(i)tábow/-u and 
k(i)tábin. Although Palva (20041974198) repairs the error of listing the forms ga dat, 
ga dow/-u and ga din by replacing them with the forms ga‘adat, ga adow/-u and ga'adin, 
we are now faced with a new question: why is *katab + at stressed k(i)tábat, whereas ga ad 
+ at is stressed, I assume, gá'adat? This assumption is not without ground: the form ga dat 
could not have been listed if the proper form is ga ddat, since I find it hard to believe that a 
stressed vowel would have been heard as having been elided. The error of listing the form 
ga dat could therefore only be made because the proper form is gá'adat. 

When gahawah-forms are involved, we do find a CaCáCv stress-type, e.g. ba'áda (Palva 
2004:201). 
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to Palva's remarks, rítam and sájar),? which prompt the question whether 
these are perhaps relics of an older CaCáC stress-type (in which the vowel 
a of the first syllable in neutral environments is often raised » CiCáC). In 
other words: are we dealing with a stress shift in Hwētiy, and is its older 
stress-type then more like the present situation in HwA of Sinai? (for fur- 
ther remarks, see 'the verb' below) 

Apart from stress in sequences mentioned above, stress in both HwA 
and Hw] can be characterized by the forms: álbil “the camels”, diwalad 
"the boy", ángalab/yíngilib (imperfect in Hw] would be yángalib) "be over- 
turned", áttafag/yíttifig (imperfect in Hw] would be yáttafig)" "agree", bintī 
“my daughter", darabatni "she hit me”. As for forms in Barrāk, no conclu- 
sions can be drawn with regard to stress. 


As for the Naģdiy type of resyllabication of CaCaCV sequences (> CCICV, 
or (gahawah-sequences) CaXaCV > CxaCV), it is not a feature of HwA. As 
for Hw], however, there are several instances of forms that have been sub- 
ject to this rule. Palva appears to report free variation with respect to the 
application of this rule.” Notice the following forms in Palva 2004. (Fol- 
lowing bracketed numbers refer to the pages, the form in square brackets 
would be the HwA equivalent, which are not affected by the Naģdiy resyl- 
labication rule). First of all, gahawah-forms appearing in Hw] which are 
also resyllabified in conformity with the Naģdiy resyllabification rule are 
(forms listed in square brackets are proper HwA forms): 

ghawah (1984—1986:303) [gaháwah], ygazu "they raid" (201) [ yagázuw], 
3 instances of nxabiz “we bake" (202) [naxábiz], 3 instances of n aģin “we 
knead” (202) [na dģin], 2 instances of ngazil “we spin", nģdzila “we spin it" 
(203) [nagázil and nagázlah] and nhasid “we harvest" (204) [nahásid]. 


7 [have not listed CaCaC forms preceded by the (stressed) article. Other forms in Hw] 
without such raising are balad (204), hagar (204, 205, 206), masak (206), walad (206), 'asar 
(207), sana (207), nasab (207) and hasal (208). Interestingly, in the paradigms for kitab 
and širib (see Palva 1984—1986:299), i of the first syllable may only be dropped when it is 
in open syllable directly preceding a stressed syllable (forms cited are e.g. š(iyribti and kļi) 
tábin). From this a conclusion that the second syllables in širib and kitab are not stressed 
logically follows, and therefore these forms must be stressed kitab and širib (since *ktdb 
and *šrib are not optional). For further implications, see remarks below in ‘the verb’. 

T For these imperfect forms of measures n- and 1-t in Hw], see Palva 1984—1986:303. 

? Listed verb forms with bracketed vowels, like k(i)tabat and y(a) arf (1984—1986:299), 
suggest free variation in the application of the Nagdi resyllabication rule and the forms 
yahkumu/ yhakmu (2004:207) also imply free variation in the application of the gahawah- 
rule. For Naģdi resyllabification see Prochazka 1988:10—11 and Ingham 1986:276. 
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But Palva also reports forms in Hw] which are not affected by Naģdiy 
resyllabification are: ba dda (2004:201), hasalat (2004:205) šaģara, šaģarāt 
(2004:205), gaadu (2004:205), haraka (2004:205), haģara (2004:206); 
darabat (2004:206), zalabāni (2004:206), yáhafru (2004:206), hafáraw 
(2004:206), hasalat (2004:207), sanawāt (2004:207, 208), ašara (2004:207), 
wahade (2004:207), agabe (2004:207, 208), madanīye (2004:207). Such 
forms are in terms of syllabication identical to comparable HwA forms. 
In Barrak instances of CaCaCV were not found. 


gahawah-forms in Barrāk are: ar-ra ad (p. 86, l. 11), wa l-wa‘ad (p. 88, 1. 
4), and verb forms tahamduh (p. 91, l. 25), but there are also many forms 
which are not affected by the gahawah-syndrome (perhaps for metri- 
cal reasons), e.g. ša bah (p. 91, l. 27), ša'b (p. 91, l. 28) and sa (p. 93, l. 
8), an-naxlāt (p. 99, l. 25) and verb forms yahfadoh (p. 91, l. 20), yahkum 
(p. 91, 1l. 28) and yaxsa (p. 95, l. 23). 


Morphology 
Independent pronouns in HwA are and, int(a), intiy, hu, hī, ahna, intuw, 
intin, hum(ma) and hin(na). For Hw] Palva reports ana, int, inti. hū, hī, 
ihna (~ hinna), intu, intin, hum and hin.” 

Also in Barrak we find ģinna (p. 95, l. 31). 


Pronominal suffixes 

C-ī / V-y (poss.) and -nī (obj.), C-ak | V-k, -kiy, C-ah or C-ih | V-(h), -ha(’), 
-kuw | -kin, -na(’). In HwJ the same suffixes are current, except the allo- 
morph -ih of the ard p. sg. masc." 

In Barrak we find singular forms like (3rd p. sg. masc. -ah or -ih) ša bah 
“his people" (p. 91, l. 27) and annas kullih “all people" (p. 85, l. 3) and (v 
+ -h) yitūh "they give him" (p. 89, l. 22); (3rd p. sg. fem. -ha) gasdha “her 
intent" or a long vowel at the end of a hemistich as in waraha “behind her" 
(p. 86, l. 7); (2nd p. sg. masc. -ak) ģēšak “your army” (p. 86, l. 6) or (v + -k) 
as in malfak “your destination" (p. 93, l. 6); a short final vowel in (1st p. sg. 
com. -i) rizgi “my sustenance” (p. 101, l. 9), (v +-y) mabday “my principle" 
(p. 101, l. 6) and (obj. suff. -ni) talabni “he asked me" (p. 98, |. 5). Plural 


75 See Palva 1984—1986:297 and 2004198. Palva also mentions that in pause, ana, hū and 
hi sometimes have an audible glottal stop following. In HwA I have only noticed this in the 
case of ana *, but then not only in pause. 

74 I follow a slightly different system of transcription in forms like -kuw and -kiy (Palva 
writes -ku and -ki). I have not recorded (unstressed and short) -i or -ni for the 1st p. com. 
sg. in HwA, which Palva 1984—1986:197 gives for Hw]. 
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forms are (ard p. pl. masc.) ahalhum "their people" (p. 100, l. 33); (3rd p. pl. 
fem. -hin) la buddhin "they must"; (2nd p. pl. masc. -kum; -ku(w) was not 
recorded) gihadkum “your fight" (p. 86, l. 15); the 2nd p. pl. fem. was not 
found; (1st p. pl. com. -na) baladna “our land" (p. 89, 1. 17). 


Demonstrative pronouns in HwA are 

Near deixis: hada, hādiy (~ fewer hediy), hadál (-lah), 
Far deixis: hadak, hadīk (-ih) (~ fewer hēdīk (-ih)), hadallak(-ah) 
In Hw] the same forms were recorded.” 


A feature considered very typical of HwA by other tribes is the postposi- 
tioned demonstrative ha, e.g. álwalad ha... “this boy". This feature was not 
reported for Hw], nor were instances found in Barrak. 


Interrogatives 
min is used for “who?” in both HwA and HwJ.” 

For the interrogative “what?” eh, much less regularly e$ and sometimes 
wis were heard in HwA. For Hw] Palva” gives wus, co-occurring with es 
and K-form šū (with proclitic variants iš and šu). 

“Which” is yat in HwA, but ayy / ayya in HwJ.” 


The b-imperfect 

For Hw] Palva reports that the b-imperfect is not current in HwJ.” Barrak 
shows no instances of the b-imperfect either. In HwA, however, it is as 
current as in other dialects of Sinai (except in that of the Dawagrah). 


Indefinite pronouns and the article® 
Hw] wāhad—HwA wahid "someone", both variants have šiy “something”, 


) u 


kam “some”, “all, every, whole” is kill in HwJ—kull in HwA, the article is al- 
in both variants, and also often ('konkretisierendes')*' hal-** The relative 
pronoun is alli(y) in both, while Aalli is also reported for Hw] (the latter 
was not heard in HwA). 


75 See Palva 1984—1986:298 and 2004:198. 
75 See Palva 1984—1986:298. 
7 See Palva 1984—1986:298 and 2004:198. 
75 See Palva 1984—1986:298 
79 See Palva 1984-1986:307 and 2004:196 
For remarks on Hw], see Palva 1984—1986:298 
See Blau 1960:20 and Grotzfeld 1964:46—47. 
For postpositioned ha in HwA, see remark in III, 3.1.93. 
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The verb in HwA and Hw] 

Perfect verb forms listed for Hw] reflect the a-type as CiCaC or CaCaC (< 
*CaCaC) and the i-type as CiCiC or CaCiC (< *CaCiC). Palva% concludes 
that the vowel of the first syllable in both types depends on the phonetic 
surroundings. To summerize his point: if a of the first syllable in *CaCaC 
was realized with a back allophone, it has remained a (e.g. ga ad), but 
if it was realized with a front allophone, it has become i (e.g. kitab). In 
the older i-type (*CaCiC) the same development is concluded, but an 
additional factor of vowel harmony is held responsible for this change. 
Examples cited are ‘arif (< *CaCiC, in which a is concluded to have been 
realized with a back allophone) and širib (< *CaCiC, where a is concluded 
to have been realized with a front allophone). 

Apart from the fact that it is difficult to imagine a back allophone for a 
in arif (which would then have to be more or less like (the vowel in the 
first syllable) a in e.g. darab, i.e. near I.P.A. [a]),** there is a more plausible 
explanation. 

A historically more plausible development to account for raising a 
> i in these patterns is to postulate a stress shift from CvCvC to CvCvC 
(see also Grotzfeld 1969); patterns that are now stressed on the first syl- 
lable must have been stressed on the second syllable to allow the vowel 
a in neutral surroundings to be raised to i. The scenario in which raising 
of short vowel a » i in open syllable preceding a stressed syllable takes 
place is not unique in the area (see paragraphs 1.2.3.4.3.2. and 3.1.1.6. of 
preceding descriptive chapters), nor is stress of the CaCaC- or CiCiC-type 
(see paragraphs 2.11.24. of preceding descriptive chapters; HwA also has 
CaCáC and CICIC, e.g. kitdb and širib). 

The implication is that Palva's suggestion of raising of a in *CaCiC (» 
CiCiC) in Hw] as the result of vowel harmony? appears to be off the mark. 
After all, why would a in *CaCaC be raised (» CiCaC) if a mechanism of 
vowel harmony were operative?** 


83 See Palva 1984—1986:298—299. 

** In fact, preceding ‘ or A more typically result in an open front allophone near LP.A. [a]. 
As was assumed in Palva 1984—1986:298. 
Palva ibid. recognizes this, but does not elaborate. Also the fact that the vowel of 
the imperfect preformative does not harmonize with the stem vowel is an indication that 
vowel harmony (present in almost all dialects of Sinai, including HwA) is at least not a very 
productive rule in HwJ (see ibid.:299-301). Some examples of such lack of vowel harmony 
cited for Hw] are yag ud, yaktib, yamsi, yadri, etc. 
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The more likely historical development is that after such raising (a 
> i) in neutral surroundings had become stable, resulting in CiCáC and 
CiCiC,*’ stress shifted onto the first syllable, resulting in the forms that 
were recorded (e.g. kitab and širib). 

The question remains then, why did stress shift? There is no easy 
answer, but chances are that Hw] has been influenced by a dialect-type 
which stresses CYCvC. The dialect-type could be a sedentary (rural or 
urban) type in southern Jordan, or perhaps even contact with speakers of 
a Naģdiy (i.e. a Bedouin type, but non-NWA) type of dialect; after all, the 
very same vowelling and stress-type are current in Na£diy (e.g. the active 
(a-type) perfect forms kitab “he wrote", díbah “he slaughtered”, but—due 
to lowering influences of contiguous ^ and —no raising in e.g. (a-type 
perfect) hálab “he milked” and gá'ad “he sat”** and also (i-type perfect) 
'dšiģ "he loved"*9).» 

The confusing differences in stressing in forms like gá'adat, but kļi) 
tábat and (gahawah-forms) y(a) árf and gháwah are already an indication 
that dialect contact may be have taken place (or is still operative); two 
systems for stressing sequences of the type CaCaCv(C) appear to be in use 
and exist side by side as parallel systems. And parallel forms, or parallel 
systems in this case, are often an indication of dialect contact.” 

In any case, the topic of stress shift deserves more attention than it can 
receive here. 


Like in HwA, a of the i-type perfect (underlying |CaCiC|) in Hw] ‘reap- 
pears' in closed syllables, e.g. šarbin "they (fem.) drank". A difference is the 
vowel of the 3rd p. sg. fem. ending: šarbit in HwA, but šarbat in HwJ.” 


837 Such forms are not exceptional in the area, see map 14 in the appendix. 
See Prochazka 1988:28-29. 

89 See ibid.:32. 

? [fwelookat stress systems current in some Naģdiy dialects (see Prochazka1988:20—22), 
we see that there too a stress shift may have been involved in shaping forms that are heard 
today. If we take forms like (active) *katab "he wrote" and (internal passive) *kltib (in 
which I = i or u) "it was written" as starting points, and we assume that both forms were 
stressed on the ultimate (katdb and KItíb), postulating stress on the ultimate syllable would 
not only account for raising of a in katáb » kitáb, but also for the elision of the short high 
vowel I from the open (first) syllable in kltib > ktib. When stress then shifted, it could only 
do so in the active form (resulting in kitab, cf. ibid.:28), but stress could no longer shift in 
the internal passive form, since the vowel of the first syllable was no longer available after 
its elision, and stress had to remain where it was: ktib (cf. ibid.:116). On stress shift in Arabic 
dialects, see also Grotzfeld 1969. 

9 See Trudgill 1986:107—108 on the dynamics of dialect contact. 

9* See Palva 1984-1986:299. 
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The vowel of in the 3rd p. pl. fem. perfect ending in HwA colours with 
the base vowel: -an in the a-type perfect (e.g. katában) and -in in the 
i-type perfect (e.g. šarbin). In Hw] the situation is not clear, but Palva— 
with some hesitation—lists the forms with a fixed i in this morpheme 
(k(i)tdbin and šarbin).” 

Similar hesitation is apparent in the endings listed for the 3rd p. pl. 
masc., for which Palva lists -ow/-u for both vowel-types of the perfect in 
Hw] (k(i)tdbow/-u and sarbow|-u). In HwA vowel harmony produces -aw 
in the a-type (katábaw or kitábaw). The ending in the i-type (and also in 
the u-type) is -uw (šarbuw). 

Endings used in the imperfect for the 3rd p. pl. masc. and fem. show 
the same differences. Examples for the fem. are byathanan iw biygáriblin 
"they (fem.) grind and sieve" in HwA, but in Hw] tdkitbin | taktibin and 
tašrabin. Examples for the masc. are yíkitbuw and yašrabaw in HwA, but 
in Hw] forms are yákitbu | yaktibu and yašrabu, and fem. pl. forms are 
ydkitbin | yaktibin and yasrabin.* 

Barrak lists some forms with the (more Nagdiy-like) pl. masc. ending 
-ūn, e.g. yišfūn (p. 86, l. 6) and yirmün (p. 86, l. 7), but there can be little 
doubt that this is due to the high register chosen for this poem.* Other 
forms in Barrak more strongly suggest a situation like in HwA, e.g. (per- 
fect) ihtagaw (p. 95, l. 21) and (imperfect) yadhakaw (p. 91, l. 21) and there 
are many instances where suffixation results in monophthongized -aw or 
-ow > -0, as in (perfect) sawwoh (p. go, l. 2) and (imperfect) yahfadoh (p. 91, 
l. 20), while suffixation of -uw results in -ū, as in (perfect) and (imperfect) 
ysammuh (p. 90, l. 1) and tahamdüh (p. 91, l. 25). 

In poetry (Barrāk, pp. 93-97) many instances may be found of vowel har- 
mony in the pl. fem. endings of perfect and imperfect: -an for the a-types 
and -in for the i-types, e.g. (perfect) bayyananni (p. 95, l. 22) and imperfect 
(a-type) yarhalanni (p. 94, l. 18) and (i-type) yihtifinni (p. 94, l. 11). 


In HwA the vowel of the imperfect preformative colours with the stem 
vowel through vowel harmony, e.g. yiktib, yudrub and yarģa , while in Hw] 


93 See Palva 1984-1986:299. 

94 [bid.:299-300. 

95 The poem was actually recited by the poet to king Husayn of Jordan, see 
ibid.:84—85. 

°° Endings there are actually -anni and -inni, instead of -an and -in; the additional 

-ni being a poetic device. 
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the preformative is with fixed a, e.g. yaktib, yadrub and yarģa .” In Barrak 
the system is basically like in HwA, e.g. yisfik (p. 86, 1. 10), yihyi (p. 89, 1. 
25), yimši (p. 88, l. 8), yibnüh (p. 90, l. 4), tunkus (p. 89, l. 15), yundur (p. 
89, |. 26), yudkur (p. 100, l. 34), tunsur (p. 91, ll. 15, 16), yutlub (p. 91, l. 23), 
nudukrah (p. 101, l. 9), yurzug (p. 101, l. 9) and also yasrax (p. 86, l. 14) and 
tarkab (p. 94, ll. 16, 17), but also (exceptions) ya'izzhum (p. 89, l. 26) and 


tafrig (p. 96, 1. 43). 


Imperatives in HwA have initial vowels coloured by vowel harmony: 
ug ud, iktib and ašrab. In HwJ such colouring is absent from the a-type: 
ug ud, iktib, but išrab.* 


Some weak verbs 
Primae waw verbs in HwA have incorporated waw in the preformative, 
often monophthongal ð in the i-type, as in yorid, and diphthongal aw in 
the a-type, as in yawsal. For some verbs another paradigm without incor- 
porated waw is also available, as in yigíf and yiríd. 

In Hw] the preformative contains long å, as in yagaf and yasal. A shorter 
form la tiga‘ was also recorded in Hw].*? Barrak gives a form yagafanni (for 
the -ni ending, see remark above) (p. 96, l. 33). 


In tertiae yà' a-type imperfects in HwA the base vowel is not dropped 
when vowel-initial endings are appended, e.g. tansay, yansaw. In Hw] 
however the base vowel is dropped, e.g. tansi, yansu."? In Barrak we find 
forms like in HwA: yardaw (p. 88, l. 10) and yitndsoh (suffixed -aw or -ow 


» -0) (p. 90, l. 9). 


The imperfect vowel in the primae hamzah verbs is i in HwA, Hw] and 
Barrāk: yakil (p. 99, l. 25) and yaxid (p. 88, l. 11; p. 96, 1. 39). 
The perfect forms are with initial a- in both HwA and Hw]: akal, akalt, etc. 


The verb "come" 
In forms in HwA the vowel of consonant-initial imperfect preformatives 
has been dropped (and the final syllable is stressed): yóiy, tģiy, nģiy, tģuw, 


97 See Palva 1984—1986:299—301. 
8 [bid.:300. 

9 Ibid. 

© [bid.:301 
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tģin, yģuw and yģin, but (1st p. com. sg.) aģiy. In Hw] the vowel has not 
been dropped and is stressed (leaving the ending unstressed): yigi, tigi, etc. 


Derived measures 

In perfect and imperfect of measures ta-2 and ta-3, the ta- prefix is only 
rarely reduced to (é)t- in HwA. Examples are tagadda, ytagadda and 
tasālam, ytasalam. 

In Hw] reduction of ta or ta > t in the imperfect (but not in the perfect) 
is indicated to be current, as in the examples tagadda, yat(s)ģaddalyit(2) 
gadda and tasālam, yat(a)salam/ yit(a)salam. In Barrak we find forms 
like iytaraģģāh (p. 91, l. 13), tabasaraw (p. 91, l. 21), tasallam (p. 98, l. 8). 


In measures n-1 and 1-t the first syllable in the perfect and imperfect is 
stressable in HwA and Hw], but vowelling in the imperfect differs. Exam- 
ples are ánfatah, yínfitih and dstawa, yístiwiy in HwA, but ánfatah, yánfatih 
and ástawa, yástawi in Hw]."" In Barrak we find forms like ida nkasar (per- 
haps stressed id-ánkasar) (p. 88, l. 15), but also infaģar (p. 91, l. 22), ingalab 
(p. 95, l. 27) yihtasilhā (with a in the stem, but not in the preformative) 
(p. 89, l. 21), yimtatilhā (ibid.) (p. 89, 1. 21), yihtifinni? (p. 94, l. 11). 


Nominal morphology 

The degree of raising of the fem. morpheme differs slightly: in HwA up 
to [i] in neutral surroundings, but in Hw] mostly [€].”* In Barrāk we 
see many examples where final -ih is transcribed, e.g. the poem on pp. 
98-100. 


Tanwin 

Tanwin is not a feature of HwA or Hw], but in Barrak’s poems quite a 
number of instances of are found. The use of tanwin (i.e. appending final 
-in) is however restricted to poetry and sayings and the like and is not 
current in every day speech. 


See Palva 1984—1986:302—303. 

"2 [bid.:303. 

"3 The final syllable is a poetic device; the poem rhymes in -ni. 
"4 See Palva 1984—1986:303. 
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Particles 
Some differences between adverbs in HwA and Hw]"5 are: 


HwA HwJ 

hniy(yih) ^ hàn "here" 

hnuh hināk "there" 
kidíy(yih) ^ hek "thus, this way" 
leh les "why?" 

mata matān/mitān, wagteh "when?" 

kam kam/kutrayh "how many?" 
gaddēh gaddēš "how much?" 
dāyman daym "always" 

'a(la) tal — dugri "straight" 


Some differences in conjunctions 
yom is current for “when” in HwA and Hw], but nhār was not recorded in 
HwA in the same meaning. 

inkān is current for "if" in HwA and Hw] (and also Barrāk, e.g. p. 103, ll. 
25 and 29), but (ila was not recorded in HwA for "if" (but instances in 
Barrāk are, e.g., on p. 103, ll. 22 and 28), nor was suffixed kann- or kānn-. In 
Barrak an instance of suffixed kann is kannak tidakkar "if you remember" 
(p. 102, l. 15). 

For “until” lamma is current in both HwA and Hw], but lamman and 
yāma were not recorded for ^when" in HwA. 

lākin and mār are used for "but, but then" in Hw], but only bass was 
heard in HwA for “but”. 


Some differences in (suffixed) prepositions 
Prepositions ma "with" and / “to” suffixed with the 1st p. sg. com. pronomi- 
nal are ma dy and lay in HwA. In Hw] forms are ma i and li. 

The shorter form a for 'ala *on" may in HwA also be used in positions 
not directly followed by the article, e.g. ‘a gal “aside” and ‘a dahár dlģimal 
“on the back of the camel". In Hw] a is only used when the article directly 
follows." 

mitl for “as, like" is used in Iw], but in HwA zayy is current. mitl also 
appears in Barrāk (p. 86, l. 11). 


"5 [bid.:304-305. 

"6 A footnote explains tidakkar < titdakkar, but reduction of the initial geminate tt as 
in ‘ttidakkar is very well possible, see remark in fn 8o, p. 176. 

"7 See Palva 1984—1986:306. 
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Differences between some irregular high-frequency nouns 

Similarities in HwA and Hw] are for "father" (’)abb and ()abü- in construct 
state; for “mother” (Jamm; for “brother” (Jaxx and (Jaxū- in construct 
state. A difference is ()uxt in HwA, but (')axt in Hw]. 

In HwA the pl. for “hand” ((id) is ()idàn, in Hw] it is (’)adén. “Hands” 
suffixed in HwA is īdān- (e.g. īdānī “my hands"), but in Hw] it is ()ade- 
(e.g. ()adēk “your hands"). 

A similarity is ()afám for “mouth”, e.g. ()afami “my mouth" and ()afá- 
mak “your mouth". 

A difference is “water”: ()álma (with incorporated article!) in Hw], but 
miy in HwA. 


The analytical genitive 
The analytical genitive is not frequent in Hw]. In HwA the analytical geni- 
tive with sug/ is current. I have not come across instances in Barrak. 


Negated pronominals 
In HwA mihi ~ máhü and mihi in HwA, Hw] has mū ~ muhu and mi ~ 
mihi ^ and in Barrak we find ma hu (p. 98, l. 3) and ma hi (p. 89, 1. 22). 


The comparison above shows that between these different branches 
of the same tribe (or tribal confederation) there are already many dif- 
ferences. The differences found—if there ever was a common starting 
point—must have arisen not only as a result of dialect contact with other 
tribes (or they are perhaps 'internally motivated"), but the development 
of differences may also have been facilitated by the very lack of contact 
between the different branches due to their geographical separation over a 
longer period of time"? (the Hwētāt of Sinai are estimated to have arrived 
there in the 17th century at the latest, see Introduction, I. c.); as the crow 
flies the distance between the dirahs of the Hwetat of Sinai and southern 
Jordan is approximately 200 km. Apart from that, regular contact between 
the two branches must have been severely hampered by the presence of 
new borders that came with the creation of the state of Israel in 1948. 

Of the two varieties HwA is clearly of the group I type found in Sinai 
and the Negev (see also MDS plots and dendrogram in the appendix), 
while Hw] shows characteristics that are best attributed to contact with 
dialects which are more of the Nagdiy-type (see also remarks made in 
Palva 2008b:406). 


"5 Tbid. 307. 
"9 Due to the lack of contact, changes that appear in one variety cannot (any longer) be 
'corrected' by speakers in another location of originally the same dialect. 
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VI. FINAL CONCLUSIONS 


a. The Position of Sinai Dialects in Northwest Arabian Arabic 
(the NWA-group) 


The larger typological dialect group of Northwest Arabian dialects of 
Arabic (as was proposed in Palva 1991) was shown in De Jong 2000 to be 
present in northern Sinai (groups I, II and III), along the Mediterranean 
coast. 

When we now check features of groups VI, VII and VIII against fea- 
tures listed as characteristic for NWA dialects in Palva 1991:154-165, we 
notice the following (only dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII are discussed 
here”’):” 


i Absence of tanwin and its residues: groups VI, VII and VIII conform 
(cf. 4.1.). 

ii Absence of affricated variants of /g/ (*g) and /k/ (*k): groups VI, VII 
and VIII conform (cf. 1.1.1., 1.1.3.). 

iii Absence of final /n/ in the imperfect, 2nd p. sg. fem., 2nd p. pl. masc. 
and 3rd p. pl. masc.: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 3.2.1.2.). 

iv Pronominal suffix -ku (-kuw in my own transcription) in the 2nd p. 
pl. masc.: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (~ -kum in VII and VIII) (cf. 
3.1.12.2.). 

v Use of locative preposition fi: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 
3.1.16.). 

vi Interrogative kēf: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 3.1.14.). 

vii Voiced reflex of gāf: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 1.1.1, 1.1.3.). 

viii The gahawah-syndrome and the CVCaCV- > CCVCV- syllable 
structure: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 2.2.1.1., 2.1.1.2.1.6. in De 
Jong 2000 and 2.1.1.2.2. in the vol. in hand). 


» Since dialects of group I discussed in this volume are grouped together with other 
group I dialects described in De Jong 2000, whose NWA status has already been estab- 
lished there, the same NWA status of the group I dialects discussed in the volume in hand 
logically follows. 

™ The features are cited here as they were listed in Palva 1991. In a number of instances 
additional data have become available and appeared in De Jong 2000. The reader is referred 
to relevant paragraphs by the numbers following in brackets. 

"> This was rephrased as two separate criteria in De Jong 2000:48-50. The conclusion 
there was that resyllabication of CaCaCV sequences (» CCVCV) is not a feature of NWA 
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ix Gender distinction in the 2nd and 3rd p. pl. in personal pronouns, 
pronominal suffixes and finite verb forms: groups VI, VII and VIII 
conform (cf. 3.1.12.1., 3.1.12.2., 3.2.L1., 3.2.1.2.). 

x The definite article (')a/- and the relative pronoun ( )alli/halli: groups 
VI, VII and VIII conform only in part: al- ~ il- and alliy ~ illiy (cf. 
3.1.9.1.). 

xi A number of typical Bedouin lexical items (gotar, solaf, tabb etc.): 
groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf., e.g., 3.2.3.9.). 

xii Occurrence of stressed variants -i and -nī of the pronominal suffix in 
ist p. sg. com.: groups VI, VII and VIII conform (cf. 3112.2.) 

xiii Occurrence of /a/ in the initial syllable in verbal forms VII-X in the 
perfect, and the stability of this vowel, shown by stress on the initial 
syllable when in stressable position: group VI conforms, groups VII 
and VIII do not conform (cf. 3.2.3.1., 3.2.3.3. 3.2.3.4.). 

xiv Occurrence of /a/ in the initial syllable in a number of irregular 
nouns ('amm, axt, axwān, adēn, 'afám): MzA of group VI and GbA 
of group VII conform in part. Other dialects do not conform (cf. 
3.1.9.2.). 

xv The invariable pronominal suffix -ki of the 2nd p. sg. fem.: groups VI, 
VII and VIII do not conform (cf. 3.112.2.). 


On characteristics listed in Palva 1991, which are not shared by all NWA 
dialects, the following remarks are to be added: 


xvi The use of b-imperfect: present in groups VI, VII and VIII (cf. 4.3.). 

xvii Vowel harmony in the active imperfect of verbal form I: groups VI, 
VII and VIII conform (cf. 3.2.1.2.). 

xviii Well-established monophthongs /o/ and /e/ vs. partial monoph- 
thongization of the older diphthongs, and /o/ ~ /u/, /ē/ ~ /ī/ fluctua- 
tion: in group VI older diphthongs remain in certain environments, 
in groups VII and VIII monophthongization is not phonetically con- 
ditioned (cf. 1.2.4.). 

xix The phonetically conditioned sg. fem. status absolotus marker allo- 
morphs /-a/ and /-i/ in Sinai and the Negev, vs. a less strong imāla 
in the front allomorph in the dialects of the Hwētāt and Baniy Atīye 


dialects, whereas sequences of the type CICV(C) (where I - i or u) have as a rule been 
resyllabified in NWA dialects, e.g. *'inab > ‘nab "grapes", *turāb > trab “dust”. 
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(/-a/ and /-e/): group VI has [1”] in neutral enivironments, groups VII 
and VIII tend to have slightly lower imālah, between [e^] and [1^] (cf. 
1.2.3.4.3.3.). 

xx The pronominal suffixes of the 3rd p. sg. masc. C-ih, fem. -hiy in the 
Negev, masc. C-ah, fem. -ha in Sinai, the Hwētāt and Bani 'Atiye, masc. 
-ah/-ih, fem. -ha the Bdül, masc. C-o, fem. -ha the N'ēmāt; groups VI, 
VII and VIII have masc. -uh and fem. -ha/-hi(’) (cf. 3.1.12.2.). 

xxi Occurrence of several different plural forms of the demonstrative pro- 
noun: most dialects in groups VI, VII and VIII show doubling of the / (or 
[) in the pl. com. demonstrative, e.g. (ha)dill(-ih), dillelih"? (cf. 3.113.). 


In addition to these features discussed with regard to NWA dialects in 
Palva 1991, it is important to note that all dialects of groups VI, VII and 
VIII (as well as southern dialects of group I) are 'différentiels' in terms of 
elision of short vowels; short high vowels i and u are dropped in eligible 
positions, while (underlying) short low vowel a is not elided in compa- 
rable positions, e.g. širib (|šarib|) + -it > širbit, šarbit or šarbat, but katab + 
-at > kdtabat or katdbat ~ kitdbat (i.e. not *katbat). 


Notwithstanding some differences between the dialects spoken in the 
central and southern regions of Sinai, there can be little doubt that these 
dialects are indeed a continuation of the NWA-group. There are some fea- 
tures of the southern Sinai dialects, however, that do not conform to the 
more typically NWA-type. The hypothesis of the presence of NWA Bed- 
ouin dialects throughout Sinai (with the exception of the dialect of the 
Dawāģrah and that of the town of al-Arīš, see De Jong chapters IV and V) 
is nevertheless corroborated. 

Atthe same time the conclusion to be drawn with regard to the question 
how far the Negev-type stretches into Sinai is that this type is represented 
by the group I dialects identified, which then border on the southern 
dialects of groups VI, VII and VIII. For a large part the escarpment of the 
Tih plateau is the geophysical obstacle where isoglosses accumulate to 
form the border between the Negev-type and the southern Sinai-type. 


"3 This is characterized as “one of the most important peculiarities of the whole NWA 
group” (cf. Palva 1991165). Some of the group I dialects (like TAS and TAN) may have 
forms without doubling for near deixis (e.g. hadol, hādal or hodal) as current for near 
deixis, but all have doubling in forms for forms used for far deixis (e.g. hodallak(-ah) or 
hadollak(-ah)). 
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An earlier hypothesis of the presence of a transitional area in Jordan, 
where a number of dialect characteristics reported for the Hwētāt and 
Bani Atiyye (see Palva 1984—86) suggest influences from non-NWA dia- 
lects, was contradicted by Palva. The hypothesis was for the presence of 
a transition area between NWA and a more Naģdi-type of dialect(s) (see 
also the discussion above in Conclusions, V.)."* 

The question of whether or not dialects are "différentiels" or "non- 
différentiels"—with NWA dialects being "différentiels"—was not the only 
indication that the dialects of the Hwētāt and Bani 'Atiyye have had influ- 
ences from non-NWA (possibly Nagdi) type of dialects." 

Another important indication was the Nagdi-type of resyllabication 
(CaCaCV » CCvCV), that seems to be current in the dialects of the Bani 
‘Atiyye and Hwētāt in Jordan." 


In addition, it should be noted that the Hwētāt are much more a relatively 
recent amalgam of social entities of different backgrounds" than other 
tribes—such as most tribes in Sinai—who usually have a more homoge- 
neous background, at least in relatively recent history. Chances that (again, 
relatively) recent additions to this collective known as 'the Hwētāt have 
until today preserved some of the features of their original dialects should 
not be excluded; it may also account for some of the contradictory find- 
ings reported for Jordanian 'Hwetiy' in the available literature. Clearly, more 
research into the dialect situation in southern Jordan and its surroundings 
is needed to untangle this (seemingly?) contradictory information. 


"^ Palva 2008b:407 erroneously quotes the conclusion in De Jong 2000:630 as (quoting 
from Palva 2008b) "[that] the existence of such a group [i.e. NWA] is questionable and 
deserves reconsideration". The passage referred to in De Jong 2000 actually reads: "Palva's 
conclusion that Hwetiy is part of his proposed NWA group deserves [therefore] recon- 
sideration”. In other words: the position of the dialects of the Hwētāt and Bani 'Atiyye as 
NWA-type of dialects deserved such reconsideration; the presence of an NWA-group is 
nowhere questioned in De Jong 2000, nor is it questioned here. 

"5 Interestingly, at-Tayyib 1993:222 relates stories told by older tribesmen of the Bani 
"Atiyye of their origin in the eastern Nağd, from where they (then still known as Ma'azah) 
migrated westward in the beginning of the fifth century Hiģrah (beginning of the elev- 
enth century CE) to Tayma’, after which they continued farther westward two centuries 
later (i.e. the beginning of the thirteenth century CE) to arrive near Tabük (in present day 
Saudi Arabia, some 180 kilometres southeast of 'Aqabah). The Ma'azah—or part of this 
collective—are today found in the eastern desert of Egypt (see map on p. 4 or p. 372). 

"6 These and a number of other differences between Hwētiy as described by Palva and 
the Negev-type are listed in De Jong 2000:627—630. 

"7 See remark *" in Introduction, I, d. 
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Another answer to one of our earlier research guestions is that the vow- 
elless pronominal suffixes -“k for the 2nd p. sg. masc. and -k for the sg. fem. 
are indeed a characteristic feature of the dialects spoken in the south of 
Sinai; these pron. suffixes are in regular use in groups VI, VII and VIII. The 
remark of the older speaker of the Sama nah in the north, that his tribe 
had until the turn of the century (i.e. around 1900 CE) had their home in 
the region of at-Tūr, may very well be true. If we combine the presence 
of the -"k suffix in his speech (SaA) with the presence of the pronominal 
suffix -kum (~ -kuw),"* and also the verbal suffixes ending in -m of the 2nd 
and 3rd p. pl. masc. in the perfect and imperfect, and see that the com- 
bination of these characteristics is also found in LA and HmA, his remark 
acquires special significance. If linguistic evidence is anything to go by for 
conclusions on geographical origins of speakers, one would conclude that 
the Sama nah (and perhaps also the Agāylah) must have had their earlier 
abode in the region north of the lower end (not too far from the Gulf of 
Suez) of Wādiy Fērān (i.e. the area around Wadiy Garandal and Wadiy 
Libyan). Unfortunately, I could not find other indications that would sup- 
port this conclusion. 


Apart from the necessity of more research into the hypothesized border 
area between the NWA- and Naģdiy-groups of dialects, a remaining desid- 
eratum is a systematic survey of the dialects of the Higaz to establish how 
far—if at all—the North West Arabian dialect group reaches south along 
the Red Sea coast of western Saudi Arabia. 

In the eastern desert of Egypt the dialect of the Maāzah (which is 
hypothesized here to be part of the NWA group) borders on the dialect of 
the 'Ababdah (which can be seen as the northern extension of the Suda- 
nese type of Arabic dialects,” like that of the Sukriyyah). Research into 
the dialect of the Ma'azah is needed to establish whether it is indeed the 
southwestern extremity of the NWA group on the Egyptian mainland." 


8 See De Jong 2000:283-288. 

"9 See De Jong 2000:298—299. 

= As described in De Jong 2002, and see remarks in Woidich and Behnstedt 1980:176 
(fn 1). 

™ As described in Reichmuth 1983. 

22 Although Hobbs 1989 is an excellent anthropological study on the Ma'azah, the tran- 
scription used there for Arabic is less suitable for linguistic interpretation of the features 
of their dialect. 
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In terms of alphabetical order, indices in transcription are treated as if they were without 
diacritics. 'ayn precedes 'a', and hamzah precedes 'ayn. Forms with word-initial hamzah 
are listed under the following vowel. Where reference is to two or more of the descriptive 
chapters (multiple references), the Roman numbering (of the chapters) does not precede 
the numbering of the paragraphs referred to. Where reference is to only one of the descrip- 
tive chapters, the Roman numbering does precede the paragraph numbers. Such single 
references are listed following the multiple references. E.g., a multiple reference 1.2.3/4. 
refers to chapters I, II and III, paragraphs 1.2.3. and 1.2.4. 


‘ad, 4.12 

"alām + suffix ^ interrogatives 

a: initial — > initial a 

a-insertion > phonotactics, 
gahawah-syndrome 

a-raising > phonology, raising of a 

accumulation of isoglosses, Conclusions, 
III, f. 

adverbs, 3.1.15. 

affricates > phonology 


affrication of *k and *q: absence of—, 1.1.3. 


allophones ^ phonology 
alveolar stop: emphatic— /t/, 1.1.5. 
analogy: reasoning by—, I, 3.112.2., I, 
3.1.16., II, 1.2.4.2. 
analytical genitive > genitive marker 
anaptyxis, 2.3. 
word medial—, 2.3.1. 
in sandhi, 2.3.2. 
in clusters resulting from “colliding” 
morphological base forms, 2.3.2.1. 
in * CC and CC +, 2.3.2.2. 
consonant clusters resulting from 
I-elision in sandhi, with consequent 
anaptyxis, 2.3.2.3. 
resyllabication of word medial 
CVCCICV, 2.3.2.4. 
cyclic anaptyxis rule in sandhi, 2.4.3. 
exceptions to the—rule, 2.3.3. 
unresolved consonant clusters, 2.3.3.1. 
some special cases with regard to 
anaptyxis, 2.3.3.3. 
consonant clusters with initial 
geminates, 2.3.3.3.1. 
preposition ‘ind + C, 2.3.3.3.2. 
the 2nd sg. masc. pron. suff. in 
consonant clusters, 2.3.3.3.3. 


phonetic quality of the anaptyctic, 2.3.4. 


of word-medial anaptyctics, 2.3.4.1. 


in clusters form "colliding” base 
forms, 2.3.4.11. 
in clusters after I-elision, 2.3.4.1.2. 
of anaptyctics in sandhi, 2.3.4.2. 
of word-initial anaptyctics in sandhi, 
2.3.4.2.1. 
of word-final anaptyctics, 2.3.4.2.2. 
stressed original anaptyctics, 2.3.5. 
annexation, indirect— > genitive marker 
direct—, 3.1.10/11. 
apocopation, 3.2.2.5.1., 3.2.2.5.2., 3.2.2.5.3., 
3.2.3.5.4., 3.2.2.6.1., 3.2.3.3.1., 3.2.3.5.2., 
3.2.3.6.1., 3.2.3.7.3., 3.2.3.7.5., 3.2.3.7.5., 
3.2.3.9. 
apocopated imperfect, 3.2.2.5.2. 
arrival: dating the—of Bedouin tribes 
in central and southern Sinai, 
Introduction, I.d. 
article, 3.1.9.1. 
articulatory delay ^ phonotactics 
ar > presentative particles 
assimilation, 2.5. 
auxiliaries, 4.7. 


b-imperfect, 4.3. 

backing environment > velarization 

base: morphophonemic—, 1.2.4.6.2.1., 
2.3.2.1., 2.3.2.3., 2.3.4.1.1, Introduction 
II, b., I, 1.2.4.4., 2.1.1.1., 2.1.2.1, 2.3.5., 
3.1.1.8., 3.1.5., 3.1.6., 3.2.2.3., II, 3.2.3.1.1., III, 
2.1.1.2.2., 2.3.4-1.1., 3.2.3.3.1., Conclusions, 
III, e. 

bidd > widd + pron. suffix 

bišwēš > "slowly, carefully" 

btā + genitive marker 

bukara-syndrome, 2.2.2.1. 


*C,aC,C,(ah) + reflexes of nominal 
patterns 
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*CaCiC(ah) + reflexes of nominal patterns 
change: process(es) of —, I, 2.1.1.1., 
Conclusions, III d./e. 
clusters of consonants ^ anaptyxis 
coincidence of isogloss bundles with tribal 
boundaries, Conclusions, II, f. 
colours, 3.1.7. 
"come": the verb— > verbal morphology 
concord, 4.16. 
conditional particles, 4.7.3. 
absence of conditional particle, 4.7.3.2. 
in + kan, 4.7.311. 
suffixed inkān, 4.7.3.1.2. 
kān preceded by the CA loans iz or 
iza, 4.7.3.1.4. 
kān as an independent conditional, 
4.7.3.L5. 
kan, inkān or ilkān introducing 
alternatives, 4.7.3.1.6. 
variations on kan as a conditional 
particle, 4.7.3.1. 
conditioning: morphological—of the short 
high vowel > phonology 
conjunctions, 4.6. 
lamma and yom, 4.6.1. 
yom, 4.6.1.1. 
yom used independently, 4.6.1.1.1. 
yom in combination with in, 
4.6.1.1.2. 
yomin used independently, 
4.6.1.1.2.1. 
yomin + obj. suffix as subj. of the 
clause, 4.6.1.1.2.2. 
min yom, 4.6.1.1.2.3. 
(min) yom in combination with 
mā, 4.6.1.1.2.4. 
lamma, 4.6.1.2. 
lamma "when" used 
independently, 4.6.1.2.1. 
lamma + in, 4.6.1.2.2. 
lamma “until”, 4.6.1.2.3. 
lom (+ in), 4.6.1.3. 
hatta, 4.6.2. 
hatta "until", “so that”, 4.6.2.1. 
hatta + in, 4.6.2.2. 
consequent action > verbal particles 
consonants, 1.1. 
construct state > genitive construction 
contact: (dialect)—, Introduction, I, e., III, 
1.13.1., Conclusions, II, a., Conclusions, 
III, a./d./e., Conclusions, IV, c., 
Conclusions, V 
continuum, Introduction, I, e., 
Introduction, III, a., Conclusions, I, a., 


Conclusions, III, b./c., Conclusions IV, b. 
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convergence, Conclusions, IV.c. 

criteria for comparison, Introduction, III, 
a., Conclusions, I, a., Conclusions, II, 
a./b., Conclusions, III, a./b./c./d./e. 

*CuC C (ah) > reflexes of nominal 
patterns 

cyclicity of anaptyxis rule > anaptyxis 


d > reflex of *d and *d 

d > reflex of *d and *d 

dative: ethical — > narrative style 

defects: mental—, 3.1.7. 

defects: physical—, 3.1.7. 

deixis, 3.1.13.1. 

delay: articulatory— > phonotactics 

demonstratives, 3.1.13. 

derived verbal measures, 3.2.3. 

devoicing of final voiced stops, liquids and 
nasals in pause, 1.1.10., 2.5. 

"différentiel", 2.4., > elision of short vowels 

diffuse situation(s): Conclusions, IV.d. 

diminutive patterns, 3.1.6. 

diphthongs, 1.2.4. 

dissonorization ^ devoicing 

distance: typological—, Introduction, I. a., 
Conclusions, III. a., b., d, IV, a., b., c. 

distribution of Bedouin tribes in central 
and southern Sinai, Introduction, I, c., 
Appendix 

doubling: 
of -n, 2.3.3.3.3., 3-116., 3.2.2.5.1., 3.2.2.6.1. 
of non-final / in pl. demonstratives, 

311134. 

of k in deictic forms, 3.1134. 

dual, 3.118. 


‘Eigenschafts’ verb-type, 3.2.1.3. 
ejective plosive f > glottalization 
elative patterns aC C aC, aCaC C, and 
aC C.a, 3.1.8. 
elision of short vowels, 2.4. 
morphophonemic I-elision, 2.4.1. 
L-elision in sandhi, 2.4.2. 
exceptions to the I-elision rule, 2.4.4. 
ellipsis, III, 3.1.9.1., 3.1.13.1. 
emphatic /t/ ^ alveolar stop 
emphatization > velarization 
epenthesis > anaptyxis 
ethical dative ^ narrative style 


feminine morpheme or suffix ^ 
T-morpheme 

fih "there is/are", 4.5. 

fluctuation: phonetic— > overlapping 

fricatives > phonology 
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future marker, 4.4. 
futurity ^ future marker; widd + pron. 
suffix 


ģ > phonology: post alveolar affricate /8/ 
gahawah-syndrome, 2.2.1. 
a-insertion in *aXC, 2.2.1.1. 
morphological categories showing 
variation, 2.2.1.2. 
morphological categories in which 
the—is not active, 2.2.1.3. 
gam > verbal particles 
gayr, 4-9. 
gemination ^ doubling 
genitive construction, 3.110/n. 
genitive exponent genitive marker 
genitive marker, 3.1.1. 
glottal stop (hamzah), 1.1.6. 
glottalization of final *-a(’) ^ reflexes of 
final *-ā() 
glottalization of t, 1.1.5. 


hamzah > glottal stop 

haplology, 3.1.15.1., 3.2.3.5.4., > reduction of 
initial geminates 

harmony: vowel—, 3.2.1.2., 3.2.1.5., 3.2.2.1, 
3.2.3.1.3., 3.2.3.6.1, 3.2.3.7.3., 1, 3.113.1., HI, 
3.2.1.3., 3.2.2.4.1./2., 3.2.2.5.2., 3.2.2.6.1./2., 
3.2.2.7.1., 3.2.3.1.1. 

hatta(n) > conjunctions 

hāy > presentative particles 

heavy seguences + stress 


I, 1.2.3.2. 

I: absence of—in open syllables preceding 
Stress, 3.1.5. 

I-elision > elision 

ilkān > conditional particles 

imālah > raising of a, reflexes of final 

-a(’), T-morpheme 

indirect annexation > genitive marker 

initial a, 3.1.9. 
the article and relative pronoun, 3.1.9.1. 
other instances of initial a, 3.1.9.2. 

inkān > conditional particles 

insertion of a > gahawah-syndrome 

intensifying particle la, 4.10. 

interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and /d/, 1.1.2. 

interdialect form(s), Conclusions, III. d. 

interrogatives, 3.1.14. 

inventory of phonemes ^ phonology 

irregular verbs ^ verbal morphology 

ir’ + presentative particles 

isolating phonemes ^ phonology 

iz(a) kān > conditional particles 
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j > phonemes (/8/) 


k, 11.1., 3.1.12.2. 

K-form(s), I, 1.1.6., 1.2.4.4., 3.1.11, 3.115.1,, II, 
3.1.2., 3.1.11., 4.5. 

kān > conditional particles, narrative style 

koineization, Conclusions, IV.d. 

kūd > "maybe" 


labialization: (effects of) —, 2.3.2., 3.1.1.9. 

lamma(n) > conjunctions 

lengthening: prosodic—of vowels and 
diphthongs, 1.2.3.5., 1.2.4.7. 

levelling, Conclusions, IV.c./d. 
paradigmatic—, I, 3.116., 3.2.2.4.2., 
3.2.2.5., III, 3.2.3.1.3. 

liquids / and r, 1.1.8., 2.2.2. 

loan(s), 1.1.2., 2.2.1.3., 3.1.5, 3.2.3.6.2., 4.1, 
4.7.3.1.4., I, 1.2.3.4.3.2., 1.2.4.1, 3.1.1.8., 
3.2.2.1, 3.2.3.4.5., 3.2.3.5.5., IL, 3.2.3.2., III, 
3.2.3.6.3. 

lēm(in) > conjunctions 

long vowels ^ phonology 


“maybe”, 3.1.15.2. 
xafallah "maybe", 3.1.15.2.1. 
küd “maybe”, 3.1.15.2.2. 
measures: verbal— > verbal morphology 
mediae geminatae > verbal morphology 
mediae infirmae > verbal morphology 
mental defects ^ defects 
merging of *d and *d, 1.1.2. 
minimal pairs ^ phonology 
monophthongization, 1.2.4.1. 
morphological restructuring ^ 
restructuring 
morphology ^ nominal morphology, 
verbal morphology 
morphophonemic elision > elision 


Naģdiy type of dialect(s), Conclusions, II, 
a., Conclusions, V, Conclusions, VI, a. 
narrative style: characteristics of the—, 
414. 
imperative of narration, 4.14.1. 
kān as a temporal marker, 4.14.2. 
dativus ethicus, 4.14.3. 
nasal n, 2.2.2.3. 
necessity > widd + pron. suffix 
negation, 4.2. 
nominal morphology, 3.1. 
raising of a, 3.1.1. 
in *C aC 1C (ah), 3.1.14. 
in *C ac, iC (ah) (C, * y), 31444. 
in *C, ‘aC. 1C (ah) (C, 2 y), 3114.2. 
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in open syllable preceding stressed 
i, 3.1.1.2. 
in CaCCīC(ah), 3.1.1.3. 
in CaCCāC(ah), 3.1.1.4. 
in CaC Cac, 3.1.1.4.1. 
in CaC C àn, 3.1.1.4.2. 
in... CaCaC..., 3.1.1.5. 
in... CaCá..., 31.1.6. 
in open syllable preceding stressed 
A, 3.1.1.7. 
in CaCūC(ah), 3.1.1.8. 
in open syllable preceding stressed 
Ū, 3.11.9. 
a-raising rules combined, 3.1.110. 
reflexes of *C aC C (ah), 3.1.2. 
reflexes of *C aC iC (ah), 3.1.3. 
reflexes of *CuC C (ah), 3.1.4. 
absence of short high vowels in open 
syllables preceding stress, 3.1.5. 
diminutive patterns, 3.1.6. 
pattern al Cal, 3.1.7. 
elative patterns of aC,C,aC, aCaC C, 
and aC C a, 3.1.8. 
initial a, 3.1.9. 
the article and the relative pronoun, 
3.1.9.1. 
other instances of initial a, 3.1.9.2. 
the fem. suffix (T) in genitive 
construction, 3.1.10. 
T in genitive construction preceded 
by a in open syllable, 3.1.10.1. 
the rule for T not directly preceded 
by aC or v, 3110.2. 
T preceded by gahawah-vowel a, 
3.1.10.3. 
T following d, 3.1.10.4. 
nominal ending -it in construction 
vs. verbal ard p. sg. perfect ending 
-at, 3.10.5. 
genitive marker, 3.1.11. 
personal pronominals, 3.1.12. 
independent pronominals, 3.1.12.1. 
pronominal suffixes, 3.1.12.2.(1./2.) 
demonstratives, 3.1.13. 
near and far deixis, 3.1.13.1. 
specifying Aa-, 3.113.2. 
interrogatives, 3.1.14. 
adverbs, 3.115. 
adverbs "there", "over there (far 
away)”, here”, "thus", “now”, "still", 
"afterwards, after that", 3.1.15.1. 
“maybe”, 3.1.15.2. 
xāfalļah "maybe", 3.1.15.2.1. 
küd “maybe”, 3.1.15.2.2. 
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balhayl “very, extremely", 3.1.15.3. 
bišwēš "slowly, carefully", 3.1.15.4. 
min xawf "lest", 3.1.15.5. 
prepositions + pers. pronominal 
suffixes, 3.1.16. 
numerals and counted plurals, 3.117. 
cardinal numbers 1-10, 3.1.17. 
ordinal numbers 1-10, 3.117.2. 
numerals: 11 and up, 3.1.17.3. 
the dual, 3.118. 
North Arabian type of dialect > Nagdiy 
numbers ^ numerals 
numerals and counted plurals, 3.1.17. 
cardinals 1—10, 3.1.17.1. 
ordinals 1—10, 3.1.17.2. 
numerals 11 and up, 3.1.17.3. 
nunation, 4.1. 


ordering of rules, 2.1.1., 2.3., 2.4., l, 3.1.15.1,, 
II, 3.110.1., III, 3.2.1.3. 

origins of Bedouin tribes in central and 
southern Sinai, Introduction, I, a., 
Conclusions, V. 

overlapping: phonetic—, 1.2.2.1., 

1.2.4.2., Conclusions, II, a., Conclusions, V. 


parallel form(s), I, 3.1.9.1., 3.1.12.2., IL, 1.1.3., 
3.2.2.1., III, 3.2.2.5.1., Conclusions, I, a., 
Conclusions, III, a./c./d./g., Conclusions, 
IV, a., Conclusions, V. 

partial isogloss(es), Conclusions, III, a./g. 

passive measure > measure n-1 

pattern(s): morphological —, > reflexes of 
older *—, + reflexes 

pause 

devoicing of final voiced stops, 
liquids and nasals in—, 1.110. 
diphthongization in—, 1.2.4.6.2.1. 
glottalization in—, 1.1.6., 1.2.4.4.3.1., 
1.2.4.4.6., 3.2.2.6.1. 
raising in—, 1.2.3.4.3.3., 1.2.4.4., 3.1.13.1., 
Conclusions, II, a > phonology 

‘phantom’ velarization > velarization 

pharyngealization > velarization 

phonemicity of stress, III 1.2.2.3., III 2.1.2.1, 
III 2.4.4. 

phonemes > phonology 

phonology, 1. 
consonants, 1.1. 

inventory of consonantal phonemes, 
LLL. 

interdental fricatives /t/, /d/ and 
[d], 13.2. 

velar stops /k/ and /g/, 1.1.3. 
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post alveolar affricate /&/, 1.1.4. 
emphatic alveolar stop /t/, 1.1.5. 
glottal stop (hamzah), 1.1.6. 
secondary velarization, 1.1.7. 
liquids / and r, 1.1.8. 
nasal n, 1.1.9. 
devoicing of final of final voiced 
stops, liquids and nasals in pause, 
1.110. 
vowels, 1.2. 
inventory of vowel phonemes, 1.2.1. 
long vowels, 1.2.2. 
allophones of—, 1.2.2.1. 
allophones of—/o/ and /ū/, 1.2.2.2. 
allophones of—/à/, 1.2.2.3. 
shortening of—, 1.2.2.4. 
short vowels, 1.2.3. 
isolating phonemes /i/, /u/ and /a/, 
1.2.3.1. 
phonetic factors influencing the 
phonetic quality of I, 1.2.3.2. 
morphological conditioning of the short 
high vowel, 1.2.3.3. 
allophones of short vowels, 1.2.3.4. 
of /i/, 1.2.3.4. 
of /u/, 1.2.3.4.2. 
of /a/, 1.2.3.4.3. 
/a/ in non-raised positions, 1.2.3.4.3.1. 
raising of (*)/a/ in open syllable 
preceding long stressed vowels, 
1.2.3.4.3.2. 
raising of the feminine suffix (T), 
1.2.3.4.3.3., 1.2.4.4., 9.113.1., 
Conclusions, II, a 
long vowels and diphthongs, 1.2.4. 
monophthongization of diphthongs 
*ay and *aw, 1.2.4.1. 
isolating long vowels /ī/, /u/, /ā/, /é/ 
and /0/ as phonemes, 1.2.4.2. 
allophones of /à/, 1.2.4.3. 
reflexes of final *-a(’), 1.2.4.4. 
raising of final *-ā('), 1.2.4.4. 
when preceded by *a in open 
syllable, 1.2.4.4.3. 
phonetic factors inhibiting raising of 
final *-ā('), 1.2.4.4. 
raising of final *-a(’) in neutral 
positions, 1.2.4.4. 
glottalization of non-raised reflexes 
of final *-a(’), 1.2.4.4. 
other exceptions to raising of of final 
*-a(^), 1.2.4.4. 
suffixed older final of final *-a(’), 
1.2.4.4. 
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allophones of long vowel phonemes 
/é/, hl, lo] and /a/, 1.2.4.5. 
lowering effect of preceding 
emphatics on /ī/ and /ū/, 
1.2.4.5.1. 
off-glide in /é/ and /1/, 1.2.4.5.2. 
off-glide in /o/ and /ü/, 1.2.4.5.3. 
diphthongs, 1.2.4.6. 
reflexes of *ay and *aw, 1.2.4.6.1. 
in neutral environments, 
1.2.4.6.1.1. 
in non-neutral environments 
1.2.4.6.1.2. 
*ay and *aw preceded by X, 
1.2.4.6.1.2.1. 
*ay and *aw preceded by M, 
1.2.4.6.1.2.2. 
reduction of diphthongs ay 
and aw, 1.2.4.6.1.2.3. 
diphthongs -iy and -uw, 1.2.4.6.2. 
reflexes of final diphthongs *-ī and 
*-ü, 1.2.4.6.2.1. 
prosodic lengthening of long vowels 
and diphthongs, 1.2.4.7. 
phonotactics, 2.2. 
the gahawah-syndrome, 2.2.1. 
a-insertion in *aX sequences, 2.2.1.1. 
morphological categories showing 
variation, 2.2.1.2. 
morphological categories in which 
the—is not active, 2.2.1.3. 
articulatory delay in the realization of 
alveolar sonorants (liquids /, r and 
n), 2.2.2. 
in the realization of r, 2.2.2.1. 
influence of l, 2.2.2.2. 
the high vowel preceding / in *'ibil 
and *raģil, 2.2.2.2.1. 
in the realization of n, 2.2.2.3. 
articulatory delay in the realization of ' 
following geminates, 2.2.3. 
phylum, Conclusions, IV. c. 
physical defects > defects 
pitch, 5. 
pluralis paucitatis, 4.15. 
plurals: counted— ^ numerals 
post alveolar affricate /&/, 1.1.4. 
prepositions + pers. pronominal suffixes, 
3.116. 
preposition ‘ind + C, 2.3.3.3.2., 3:116., > 
anaptyxis 
presentative particles, 4.8. 
ir or ar, 4.8.1. 
hay, 4.8.2. 
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wlin = wilin, win, 4.8.3. 
wlà +, 4.8.4. 
primae hamzah, 2.3.5., > verbal 
morphology 
primae wāw + verbal morphology 
primae ya’ > verbal morphology 
pronominals, 3.1.12. 
independent—, 3.1121. 
suffixed—, 3.1.12.2. 
prosodic lengthening of vowels and 
diphthongs, 1.2.3.5., 1.2.4.7. 
prtototypes, Conclusions, III.c. 
purpose > widd + pron. suffix 


*/q/ + phonology (phoneme /g/) 
quality: phonetic—of I > phonology 


rah, 4.7.2., > verbal particles, future 
particle 
raising of a, 1.2.3.4.3.2., 3.11. 
raising > phonology, nominal morphology 
‘reappearance’ of a, 3.2.1.1., 3.2.3.1.1, 
3.2.3.3.1., 3.2.3.3.4. 
‘reappearance’ of å, 1.2.4.4. 
reduction 
of diphthongs, 1.2.4.6.1.2.3. 
of geminated C,, 2.3.3.3.1. 
of long vowels, 3.1.5. 
of initial geminates, 3.1.5., 3.2.3.5.4., 
3.2.3.6., 3.2.2.4. 
reflexes 
of * (hamzah), 1.1.1/6. 
of final *-a(’), 1.2.4.4. 
of *ay and *aw, 1.2.4.6.1. 
of *d, 1.1.1/2. 
of *d and *d, 11/2. 
of *k and *q, 1314/3. 
of *r, 1.1.1., 1.1.8. 
of *t, 114/2. 
of *t, 1.11/7. 
of nominal pattern *aC C aC , 3.1.7/8. 
of nominal pattern *C, aC, C (ah), 3.1.2. 
of nominal pattern *CaCCaC (CC Cac, 
or C,aC, C,ān), 3.1.1.4.1/2. 
of nominal pattern *CaCCīC, 3.1.1.3. 
of nominal pattern *CaCiC(ah), 3.1.3. 
of nominal pattern *C aC 1C (ah), 3.1.1.1. 
of nominal pattern *CaC aC (ah), 
3.1.1.8. 
of nominal pattern *C IC,āf ), 1.2.4.4., 
2.1.2.1., 2.3.5) 3.L5. 
of nominal pattern *CIC aC, 2.3.4/5., 
3.15. 
of nominal pattern *C uC aC (ah), 3.1.4. 


of verbal pattern *CaC iC , 3.2.1.1, > 
verbal morphology 
regular verbs > verbal morphology 
relative pronoun, 3.1.9.1. 
restructuring: morphological—, 1.2.4.4., 
9-1..1., 3.1.1.4. 
resyllabication/resyllabification 
in sandhi, 2.3.2.3/4., 3.1.12.2.1. 
of the CaCaCV sequence, 2.1.1., 2.1.2.4., 
2.2.1.3., 3.1.10.1., Conclusions, II.a., 
Conclusions, I.e., Conclusions, V. 
of word-medial CVCCICV, 2.1.2.4., > 
anaptyxis 


rule order + ordering of rules 


sandhi 
anaptyxis in — + anaptyxis 
elision in— > elision 
sedentary dialectal characteristics, 4.3. 
shift: stress—, 3.1.5., 3.1.16., 2.1.3.2.1., 
Conclusions, V. 
short vowels, 1.2.3.2., 3.1.5., > phonology 
short vowels: elision of — > elision 
shortening of long vowels, 3.1.5., ^ 
reduction 
"slowly, carefully" bišwēš, 3.1.15.4. 
sonority, 2.2.2., 2.3.1., 2.3.3.2., > anaptyxis 
step method 
Stress, 2.1. 
phonemicity of—, III 1.2.2.3., III 2.1.2.1, 
III 2.4.4. 
rules for word-stress, 2.1.1. 
in words with heavy sequences, 2.1.1.1. 
examples of—in words without 
heavy sequences, 2.11.2. 
in CvCvC(v) (CaCaC(v) and CiCiC, 
2.1.2.1. 
n (C)vCvCvC and (C)v CvCvCv(C), 
2.1.1.2.2. 
in aCCaCaC(v), 2.1.1.2.2. 
in aCCaCaCv(C), 2.1.1.2.2. 
exceptions to the stress rule, 2.1.2. 
on reflexes of *-ā( ), 2.1.2.1. 
on final nominal *-7,, 2.1.2.2. 
on al/il + CaCīy, 2.1.2.3. 
in suffixed gahawah-forms, 2.1.2.4. 
in vCCICv, 2.1.2.5. 
stress units, 2.1.3. 
in combinations with preposition 
min, 2.1.3.1. 
enclitically suffixed prepositions / 
and b, 2.1.3.2. 
enclisis of the suffixed preposition 
L, 24.3.24. 


INDEX 


enclisis of the suffixed preposition 
b, 2.1.3.2.2. 
stressed anaptyctics > anaptyxis 
Sugl ^ genitive marker 
sunletters, 2.5. 
syllabication in sandhi, 2.3.2.3/4. 
Systemzwang, 1.2.4.6.1.2.3. 


T-morpheme 
raising of, 1.2.3.4.3.3. 
the fem. suffix (T) in genitive 
construction, 3.1.10. 
in genitive construction preceded by 
a in open syllable, 3.1.10.1. 
the rule for T not directly preceded 
by aC or v, 3.110.2. 
T preceded by the gahawah-vowel a, 
3110.3. 
T preceded by à, 3.1.10.4. 
nominal ending -it in construction 
vs. 3rd p. sg. perfect ending -at, 
3.1.10.5. 
taba' > genitive marker 
tanwin > nunation 
tertiae infirmae > verbal morphology 
typological distance, Introduction, I, a., 
Conclusions, III, a./b./d., Conclusions, 
IV, a./b./c. 


‘vanished’ u or i, 1.1.8., 1.2.3.2., II, 1.2.4.3., > 
velarization 

velar stops /k/ and /g/, 1.1.3. 

velarization: (effects of): (secondary)—, 

1.1.2., 1.1.7./8., 1.2.2.1./2./3., 1.2.3.2./3., 

1.2.3.4.3.3., 1.2.4.2./4., 1.2.4.5.1., 1.2.4.6.1.1., 

1.2.4.6.1.2.2., 2.3.4.2.1., 3.1.1.9./10., 3.1.12.2., 
3.1.13.1., 3.2.1.3., 3.2.2.1./3., 3.2.2.5.2., 
3.2.2.7.1., 3.2.3.8. 

*phantom'—, III, 3.2.2.3., > vanished 
verbal measures > verbal morphology 
verbal morphology, 3.2. 

regular verbs, 3.2.1. 

perfect, 3.2.1.1. 

imperfect, 3.2.1.2. 

reflexes of older *CaCuC, yaCCuC, 
3.2.1.3. 

participles, 3.2.1.4. 

imperatives 3.2.1.5. 

irregular verbs, 3.2.2. 

C, = w (primae wāw), 3.2.2.1. 

C, = y (primae yā ), 3.2.2.2. 

C, = * (primae hamzah), 3.2.2.3. 

C,= w or y (mediae infirmae), 3.2.2.4. 
perfect and imperfect, 3.2.2.4.1. 
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imperatives, 3.2.2.4.2. 
participles, 3.2.2.4.3. 

C, = y (tertiae infirmae), 3.2.2.5. 
perfect, 3.2.2.5.1. 
imperfect, 3.2.2.5.2. 
imperatives, 3.2.2.5.3. 
participles, 3.2.2.5.4. 
verbal nouns, 3.2.2.5.5. 

the verb “come”, 3.2.2.6. 
perfect and imperfect, 3.2.2.6.1. 
imperatives, 3.2.2.6.2. 
participles, 3.2.2.6.3. 

C, = C, (mediae geminatae), 3.2.2.7. 
perfect and imperfect, 3.2.2.7.1. 
imperatives, 3.2.2.7.2. 
participles, 3.2.2.7.3. 

derived measures, 3.2.3. 

measure n-1, 3.2.3.1. 
sound roots, 3.2.3.1.1. 

C, = C, (mediae geminatae), 
3.2.3.1.2. 

C, = y or w (mediae infirmae), 
3.2.3.1.3. 

participles, 3.2.3.1.4. 

measure t-1, 3.2.3.2. 

measure 1-t, 3.2.3.3. 
sound roots, 3.2.3.3.1. 

C, = y or w (mediae infirmae), 
3.2.3.3.2. 

C, =C, (mediae geminatae), 3.2.3.3.3. 
participles, 3.2.3.3.4. 

measure (a)sta-1/(i)sta-1, 3.2.3.4. 
sound roots, 3.2.3.4.1. 

C, = y (mediae infirmae), 3.2.3.4.2. 

C, = y (tertiae infirmae), 3.2.3.4.3. 

C, = C, (mediae geminatae), 3.2.3.4.4. 

participles, 3.2.3.4.5. 

measures 2 and t-2, 3.2.3.5. 

sound roots, 3.2.3.5.1. 

tertiae infirmae, 3.2.3.5.2. 

primae hamzah, 3.2.3.5.3. 

perfect and imperfect, 3.2.3.5.4. 

verbal nouns, 3.2.3.5.5. 

participles, 3.2.3.5.6. 
measures 3 and t-3, 3.2.3.6.(1.) 
participles 3.2.3.6.2. 

verbal nouns, 3.2.3.6.3. 

measure 4, 3.2.3.7. 

sound roots perfect and imperfect, 
3.2.3.74. 

mediae infirmae (C, = w or y), 
3.2.3.7.2. 

tertiae infirmae (C, = *w or y) perfect 


and imperfect, 3.2.3.7.3. 
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primae wāw (C, = w) perfect and 
imperfect, 3.2.3.7.4. 
mediae geminatae (C, = C,) perfect 
and imperfect, 3.2.3.7.5. 
imperatives, 3.2.3.7.6. 
participles, 3.2.3.7.7. 
measure 9, 3.2.3.8. 
quadriliteral verbs, 3.2.3.9. 
verbal particles, 4.7. 
gam, 4.74. 
rah, 4.7.2. 
b- > b-imperfect 
ha- | ha- > future particle 
“very, extremely" balhayl, 3.1.15.3. 
‘virtual’ isogloss bundle(s), Conclusions, 
III, a./g., Conclusions, IV, b./c. 
volition ^ widd + pron. suffix 


INDEX 


vowel harmony > harmony 
vowels ^ phonology 


^want" ^ widd + pron. suffix 
widd + pronominal suffix, 4.11. 
wilin > presentative particles 
win > presentative particles 
wlin > presentative particles 
word-stress + stress 


xāfaļļah > “maybe” 
xawf: min— > "lest" 


yabga, 443. 
yom(in) > conjunctions 


ž > phonology: post alveolar affricate /8/ 
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nm. PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


S 


BTR TD 


Figure 1. Peninsula of Sinai. From: Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. 1856. Sinai and Palestine in Connec- 
tion with their History. London: John Murray of Albemarle Street. Reproduced by courtesy of the 
Leiden University Library. 
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Figure 3. Proxscal—Euclidian Binary MDS plot of dialects of Sinai 
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Figure 4. Proxscal—Squared Euclidian Binary MDS plot of dialects of Sinai 
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Figure 5. Alscal—Euclidian Binary MDS plot of dialects of Sinai 
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Figure 6. Dendrogram of dialects of Sinai 
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Figure 8a. Dialect groups as clusters in similar shades of colours 
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Figure 8b. Dialect groups as clusters in similar shades of colours 
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Figure 8c. Dialect groups as clusters in similar shades of colours 
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For MAP o, see remarks in Conclusions, III. a. The identified isoglosses in central 
and southern Sinai. 
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Map o. Isogloss bundles in central and southern Sinai 
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Mainland 


/k/and /k/ in inventory as 
separate phonemes: 


/k/and /k/ 


Map 1. /k/ and /k/ as separate phonemes in the phoneme inventory 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 2 and 3 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 
southern Sinai. 
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Mainland 
Egypt 


velarization in kbār and ktār: 


kbār and ktār 
kbār and ktār 
kbār and ktar 


secondary velarization in northern 
Sinai, cf. MAP 4 in De Jong 2000) 
Ca 


Map free after Bailey 1991 


Map 4. Velarization in kbar and ktar 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


phonetic overlapping of /ē/ 
and /ī/: 


present 


Map 5. Phonetic overlapping of /ē/ and /ī/ 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 6 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


raising of a in open syllable 
preceding A: 


kitdbt, bikāriģ LJ 
katábt, bikāriģ ej 
katabt, bakarig BS 


cf. 1.2.3.4.32., 3.1.1.5., 
3.1.1.6,3.1.1.7. Map free after Bailey 1991 


Map 7. Raising of a in open syllable preceding A 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


raising of fem. morpheme T: 


[1(h)] in neutral environments 
not depending on pausal pos. [E 
[i(h)] in neutral environments 
not depending on pausal pos. |] 
conditioning differs from CI 


between [e(h)] and [1(h)] in pause] 
between [e] and [e], possible 
in pause C 


cf. 1.2.3.4.3.3. 


Map 8. Raising of fem. morpheme T 


386 APPENDIX 


reflexes of *-ā(') in neutral 


environment: 


-iy || 
-a(1) (- id), i) + 
-a(h), ih) # ESI 
-d('), -i” # = 
-a(h), -e(h) # = 
(a0 E 


cf. 1.2.4.4. 


Mop free after Bailey 1991 


Map 9. Reflexes of -ā(') in neutral environment 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt Suez 


reflexes of final *-ā('): 


M-á* = 
M-ā (often-ġ’ in pause) [ | 
= 


Map 10. Reflexes of final *-a(’) 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


diphthongs *ay and *aw: 


phonetically cond. diphthongs: |j 
N-ay. Naw, M-ay, M-aw 


with poss. lengthening: X-a:y, = 
M-a:y (in mono-syllabics) 


ē, in neutral environments |. |] 
and often \-d:, X-2: and M-d:, M-2: 
& 0 throughout [zz] 


cf. 1.2.4.1., 1.2.4.6., 
1.2.4.7. Map free after Bailey 1991 


Map n. Diphthongs *ay and *aw 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 12 and 13 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 


comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 
southern Sinai. 
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CaCáC, CiCiC 


CáCaC, CICIC 


Map 14. Stress in CvCvC 
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Mainland 
Egypt 


stress in CaCaCv: 


CaCaCy 
CdCaCv 


Map 15. Stress in CaCaCv 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 16 and 17 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 
southern Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


stress in alCaCaC (article): 


álCaCaC resi] 


ilCáCaC 


(for stress in verbal measures n-1 and 1-t 
cf. MAP 62) 


ef. 2.1.1. 


Map 18. Stress in a(CaCac 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 19 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


e.g. nab 
e.g. d'nab 
e.g. “inab 


e.g. (nab 
CCaC(C) e.g. ‘nabb 


of, 23.5. 


Map 20. Reflex of pattern *CICaC 
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Mainland 
Egypt 


raising of a in CaCiC(ah) : 


CiCiC morph. restr. [Ez] 
CiCīC ~ phon. cond. CaCīC CL) 


CaCIC - CICTC raising optional [im 


CaCiC no raising or rare ni 
CCIC morph. restr. of *CiCTC 
———— ctf 
remained w] 17 Or- M 
C1=L 


cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2., 3.1.1.1. Map sree ater Bailey 1991 


Map 21. Raising of a in CaCīC(ah) 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


raising of a in CaCCaC(ah): 


CaCCaC = 


(no raising or rare) 


CaCCaC ~ CiCCaC 


Map 22. Raising of a in CaCCaC(ah) 
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Mainland 


raising of a in CaCūC(ah) : 


CICūC morph. restr. [E] 
CICūC- phon. cond. Cacūc E) 


CICūC- phon. cond. CaCūC 
conditioning differs from tz — [d 


CaCūC- CICūC raising optional L] 
CaCiiC no raising or rare = 


Map 23. Raising of a in CaCūC(ah) 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 24 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


Map 25. Article and relative pronoun 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


Map 26. “mother” and "sister" 
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Mainland 


T in construction: 
T preceded by aC, or in open syll. preceded 


T prec. by any aC— af; by CC or IC 
- it 


T in open syll. prec. by hist. aC — at; if in 
closed syll. or prec. by CC or IC — it a 


Map 27. T in construction 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


T-vowel elision: 


Iin eligible position is 
elided, a is never elided | 
I and a are elided in 

eligible position = 


(Eligible positions in DA/BaA and 
McA differ) 


Map 28. T-vowel elision 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


analytical genitive 
(genitive exponent): 


šuģl 


Map 29. Analytical genitive (genitive exponent) 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 30 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. sg. masc. and fem. 
pers. pron.: 


hit, hī CJ 


hii, hī (much less ==] 
huwwa, hiyya) 
huwwa, hiyya (much less C] 
hii, hī) 
huwwa, hiyya 


thwa / úhwa, ihya = 


ef. 3.1.12.1. Map free after Bailey 1991 


401 


Map 31. The independent personal pronominals of the 3rd p. sg. masc. and fem. 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 32 and 33 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 


southern Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. sg. masc. pron. 
suffix: 


P-h, (C)C-ah / (C C-ih C 
v-h, (C) C-u(h) [Es 


Map 34. 3rd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix 


Mainland 


3rd p. sg. fem. pron. 
suffix: 


-hiy (but-ūha) 
-ha /-hi(') 


APPENDIX 


Map 35. 3rd p. sg. fem. pron. suffix 


403 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


2nd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix: 


v-k, C-ak, CC-ak Oo 
in ‘4gA and BdA this k =k 


wk, C-k, CC-uķ E 


v-k, C-k, CC-k 


Map 36. 2nd p. sg. masc. pron. suffix 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


invariable -kiy 
CC-ik, Y(C)-k 
CC-ik, C-kiy, Y-kiy 


Map 37. 2nd p. sg. fem. pron. suffix 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 38 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


sg. masc. demonstrative: 


hada / háda 
hāda / hādih 


Map 39. sg. masc. demonstrative 


APPENDIX 407 


Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt — sus 


Map 40. sg. fem. demonstrative 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 41 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


Map 42. Interrogative “who?” 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 43 and 44 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 
southern Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


adverb "there": 


hnuh 
hnāk 


hnütiy or hnotiy 


Map 45. Shape of the adverb "there" 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egyp t Suez, 


Map 46. Shape of the adverb “here” 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


prep. "to" 3rd p. 
sg. masc. pron. : 


lah or lih 
ilu(h) 


Map 47. The preposition “to” + 3rd p. sg. masc. pron 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


preposition "with" + 3rd p. 
sg. masc. pron. suffix: 
ma'áh ~ mi'dh 
mah 
ma'h ~ mi'āh 
má'u(h) 
im‘uh 
mi'ah 
muh 
cf. 3.1.16. 


Map 48. The preposition “with” + 3rd p. sg. masc. suffix 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


Map 49. Numeral *one (fem.)" 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. pl. masc. perfect 
ending: 

a-type i-type 
CaCaCaw CiCCuw 


CaCaCuw CiCCuw 
CCICuw | CiCCuw 
CaCaCum CiCCum 


Map 50. 3rd p. pl. masc. perfect ending 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 51 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Mainland 


verb perfect CaCiC: 


širib, šarbit, širibt 
širib, Sirbit, širibt 
širib, širbat, širibt 
širib, širbit, šribt 


Map 52. Verb perfect CaCiC 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 53 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. pl. masc. imperf. 
ending: 

a-type i- and u-type 
yaCCaCaw yICICCuw C 


yaCCaCu(w) yICICCu(w) C 


yaCCaCün yICICCūn 1 


Map 54. 3rd p. pl. masc. imperf. ending 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. pl. fem.imperf. ending: 


a-type i- and u-type 


Map 55. 3rd p. pl. fem. imperf. ending 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 56 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Map 57. Perfect of primae hamzah verbs 


APPENDIX 419 


Port Said 


Mainland 
Egyp t Suez, 


Map 58. Imperfect vowel primae hamzah verbs 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 59 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Port Said 


perfect forms of the verb 
"come": 


Sa’ or gi", ģīt, Zaw, gan 
Iga, ģēt, īģu(w), īģin 
giy, git, ģāw(uw), Zinn 
Sih or gi’, Zit, Zum, Zin 


Map 60. Perfect forms of the verb “come” 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


3rd p. sg. masc. and 1st p. sg. 
com. imperfect of "come": 


ygiy, aģiy 
vīģi(y), agi(y) 
yigiy, dģiy 
yigiy, igiy 
yigiy, īģiy 


Map 61. ard p. sg. masc. and ist p. sg. com. imperfect of “come” 
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Mainland 


stress in anCaCaC / aCtaCaC || 
(measures n-1 / 1- t): \ 


ánCaCaC / áCtaCaC =] 


(i)nCáCaC / (i) CtáCaC 


cf. 3.2.3.1.1., 3.2.3.3.1. ww free atar Bailey 1991 


Map 62. Stress in anCaCaC / aCtaCaC (measures na / 1-t) 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 63, 64, 65, 66 and 67 see Conclusions II. a. 
Criteria for comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in 
central and southern Sinai. 
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Mainland 
Egypt 


negation (predominantly): 


mā + verb form 
mā širib 


mā + verb form + š(i) 
mā/ma širibš(i) 


Map 68. Negation (predominantly) 


For remarks on the absence of MAPS 69 and 70 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for 
comparison from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and 
southern Sinai. 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


occurence of yõm, lóm for 
conjunction "when": 


current 
(Gamma "until") 


not, or less current 
(more often Jamma; 


Map 71. Occurrence of yom, lom for conjunction "when" 
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gām as a marker of 
conseguent action: 


Map 72. Marker of conseguent action (unconjugated) gām 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


Map 73. Use of widd or bidd, "want, need” 


For remarks on the absence of MAP 74 see Conclusions II. a. Criteria for compari- 
son from De Jong 2000 producing differences/similarities in central and southern 
Sinai. 
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Mainland 
Egypt 


£123432,32352, 
322/71. Map free after Bailey 1991 


Map 75. Raising of a preceding CCe 
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Mainland 


raising of a preceding Cē: 


cf. 1.2.3.4.3.2., 3.22.5. l. stop fee after Bates 1991 


Map 76. Raising of a preceding Cé 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


mutual influence of hissing 
sounds s, z and 5,7: 


sag, sīģih 
šāz, šīzih 
sag, šīzih 


Map 77. Mutual influence of hissing sounds s, z and š, ž/ģ 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


pl. masc. personal 
pronominal "they": 


huwwa 


hum(-ma) 
(pl.com. in eŠA and'44) 


Map 78. The pl. masc. personal pronominal "they" 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


negated pers. pronominals: 


māhū, mahi, manta, mānī (| 
máni| ) 


Map 79. Negated personal pronominals 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt Suez, 


2nd p. pl. masc. 
pronominal suffix: 


- kuw 
-kum — -kuw 
(pl. com. in eS4 and 44) 


Map 8o. 2nd p. pl. masc. pronominal suffix 


APPENDIX 433 


Mainland 
Egypt 


pl. com. demonstrative: 
hāģaļ(-ļah) 

hódal ~ hawģaļ(-ļah) 
hagol 

dill(-ih) 

hadil ~ dill(-ih) 


Map 81. Pl. com. demonstrative "these" 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


Map 82. Interrogative “when?” 


APPENDIX 435 


Mainland 


suffixed preposition 
"on him": 


‘aléh 
'ileh 


Map 83. Suffixed preposition *on him" 


436 APPENDIX 


2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect 
of mediae geminatae: 


tšīl, tgūm, tnām = 
tišil, tūgum, tánam 
~ tšīl, tgūm, tnām = 


t(i)šil, t(u)güm, t(a)nám 


Map 84. 2nd p. sg. masc. imperfect of mediae geminatae 
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Port Said 


Mainland 


sg. masc. imperative mediae 
geminatae: 


Sil, gūm, nām 


Sil, gūm, nām 
~ Sil, gum, nam 


išil, igum, ánam 
~ Sil, gūm, nām 


(i)šil, (uygūm, (a)nám 
~ Sil, gūm, nām 


cf. 3.2.2.4.2. Map free after Bailey 1991 


Map 85. Sg. masc. imperative of mediae geminatae verbs 
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Mainland 


Map 86. 3rd p. sg. masc. perfect of tertiae ya’ verbs 
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Port Said 


Mainland 
Egypt 


apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. 
of tertiae infirmae imperfect: 
is current 

tims, tištir, ti't, 

tans, taģadd = 
is absent or rare 

timšiy, tištiriy, ti'tiy, 

tansa, tagadda C3 


[322:51,32252.322.53. 
322:611,323:31, 32:354. 
3.2.3.6.1.,3.2.3.7.3. ww free after Bailey 1991 


Map 87. The apocopated 2nd p. sg. masc. of tertiae infirmae imperfect 
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Port Said 


Dialect groups in Sinai: 


I E eastern Sarqiyyan BE 
nu EJ 


CJ 
C 
= 
C 
= 


VIII 


Map 88. Dialect groups in Sinai 


